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F celebrated controverſy on the ſubject of 
”” Liberty and Neceſſity has, from the earlieſt 
ages and in various modes, attracted the attention 
and employed the fagacity of Philoſophical and 
ſpeculative minds. Whether the courſe of human 
events is fixed and unalterable, or uncertain- and 
contingent, is a queſtion in the higheſt degree 
curious and intereſting but at the ſame time 
involved int difficulties of fach magnitude, that it 
may be juſtly doubted Whether it ,i8*capable of a 
ſolution fo clear and fangfi@tory, ad to preclude a 
difference of opinion an this ſubject, amongſt 
etiquirers equally candid, impartial, and intelligent. 
In modern times, esd, che controverſy” Ras 
aimed a mote and ſcientific form; and 
R. 2 the 
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the utmoſt force of the human underſtanding has 


been exerted, the utmoſt powers of ratiocination 


diſplayed by the advocates on each ſide, in their 
attempts to eſtabliſh or confirm their reſpective 
ſyſtems : yet the queſtion does not ſeem”, to. 
approach to a deciſion, and the greateſt names 
in the republic of letters are ſtill divided in 
opinion on this important point. Perhaps it may 
afford ſome amuſement to thoſe who do not poſſeſs 
leiſure or inclination to toil through the numerous 
volumes to which this controverſy has given birth, 
to view, in a ſmall compaſs, the principal arguments 
on each ſide, expreſſed in eaſy and intelligible 
terms : by which means they will be enabled to 
form z general idea of the nature of this famous 
controverſy, and be in ſome degree qualified to 
form a judgment reſpecting it. Firſt then, the 
Neceſſarian writers (amongſt whom Huthe, 
Hobbes, Collins, Liebnitz, Hutcheſon, Edwards, 
Hartley, Prieſtley," and perhaps Locke, are to be 
claſſed), ſtrenuouſly maintain, that the courſe of 
human events is abſolutely fixed and unalterable, 
and that nothing could poſſibly, or at leaſt with. 


out a change in the fundamental laws of the uni- 


verſe, take place, otherwiſe than as it is, has been, 
or is to be. This, they\aſfirm, is not merely a 
probable concluſion, but à concluſion demonſtrably 
reſulting from the following conſiderations: 
Whatever begins to exiſt, muſt have an adequate 


cauſe of its exiſtence; for; if the ſmalleſt particle, 


of duſt, or the moſt tranßent e emotion of the 
| mind, 


* 
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mind, could come into llc without a cauſe, 
it is evident that the whole univerſe, and all the 
inhabitants it contains, might alſo exiſt without a 
cauſe : and cofiſequently, it would be impoſſible 
to prove the exiſtence of the great and ori- 
Cauſe of all things. This primary truth, 

then, being eſtabliſhed, they aſſert further, that 
the ſame cauſes in the ſame circumſtances 
muſt produce exactly the fame effects; this 
axiom” being conſonant to all the phoeno- 
mena of nature, and indeed the baſis and 
foundation of all juſt philoſophy. To affirm that 
the ſame cauſes do not in the fame circumſtances 
produce invariably the ſame effects, is in reality to 
aſſert that a cauſe of exiſtence is not oſolutely 
neceſfary ; for, if nothing in A cauſe correſponds. 
to the variation in the effect, that variation exiſts 
without a cauſe ; confequently this truth is equally 
incontrovertible with the firſt : and they proceed 
with confidence to a third propoſition, neceſſarily 
reſulting from the two former, viz. that a man in 
any given fituarion muſt form certain or definite 
volitions or determinations ; for, if nothing exiſts 
without a cauſe, and the 1 cauſes in the ſame 
circumſtances produce the ſame effects, the 
volitions referred to muſt have had a cauſe, and 
the cauſe which was adequate to the production of 
thoſe volitions, was inadequate to the production 
of any other than thoſe ; for a variation in the 
volitions would liecetieity imply a variation in the 
cauſe. From hence it follows, by eaſy and 
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irrefragable deduction, that in every poſſible 
ſituation in which a human or thinking being can 
be placed, his volitions muſt be determinate and 
certain: that the volitions of all mankind are 
ſo, and finally, that as every event comes to pats 
in conſequence of cauſes previouſly exiſting, the 
whole ſeries of events is under the influence of 
an abſolute and uncontrollable Neceſſity. Again, 
it is urged as an undeniable matter of fact, 
by this claſs of metaphyſicians, that no 
volition ever takes place in the mind without 
ſome motive: as this propoſition is too plain to 
be called in queſtion, it muſt be allowed, that 
when different motives preſent themſelves to the 
imagination, the mind will be 1nyariably influenced 
by the ſtronger motive; conſequently the volition 


muſt be in the ſtrifteſt ſenſe neceſſary, The 


preſcience of the Divine Being affords alſo 
a collateral argument of the greateſt weight in 
ſupport of the doctrine of Neceſſity; for, if future 
events are, in their own nature, uncertain and 


contingent, Omniſcience itſelf cannot ſee them 


to be otherwiſe than they actually are; and it is a 
groſs and palpable contradiction to aſſert, that God 
can with abſolute certainty foretell that a particu- 
lar event ſhall take place; and at the ſame time to 
affirm, that the event ſoretold depends upon the 


free-will of man for its accompliſhment, if the 


determinations of the will are themſelves lawleſs and 
uncertain. 
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Jo theſe ' very powerful and cogent argu- 
arguments the advocates for philoſophical liberty, 
viz. Clarke, Beattie, Butler, Price, Law, Bryant, 
Wollaſton, Horſley, &c, reply to the following 
 purpoſe:—As all mankind have an internal con- 
ſcieuſneſs of freedom, and as it is impoſſible for 
any metaphyſical ſubtilties ſo totally to overpower 
the original and genuine dictates of nature, as to 
excite a real belief in the mind of any rational 
being that he is not maſter of his own actions, 
but that he is a mere machine, and as incapable of 
controlling the events of his life, or the determin- 
ations of his will, as a puppet to reſiſt the impulſe 
of the wires by which he is put in motion, it might 
ſeem ſufficient to appeal to common ſenſe for the 
refutation of aſſertions ſo extravagant and abſurd ; 
but in order more completely to expoſe the fallacy 
and detect the ſophiſtry of thoſe arguments by which 
their antagoniſts attempt to reaſon men out of 
their reaſon, it isproper, ſay they, to enter into a 


more full and accurate inveſtigation of them; and 


with reſpect to the ſo much boaſted argument from 
the neceſſary operation of cauſes and effects, they 
profeſs their readineſs to acknowledge the neceſſity 
of a cauſe to the production of any effect, but they 
can by no means admit the application of this 
axiom to the ſupport of the hypotheſis in queſtion, 


nor by any means allow that motives are to be 


conſidered as the efficient cauſes of volition: The 


man alone is the agent, and forms the volition, 
upon the view and conſideration. of motives indeed 
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which may be, and uſually are, the occaſion of 
the volition, but which cannot with any degree of 


propriety be ſtiled the impellers or the true and 


phyſical cauſes of it. To ſet this propoſition in 


a clearer light, they obſerve, that amongſt other 


wonderful and incomprehenſible powers with 
which it has pleaſed God to endow the human 
mind, is the faculty of felf-determination, of begin- 
ning motion, of putting itſelf in action; and though 
no reaſonable perſon will exert this power in a 
total diſregard to motives, . yet muſt the power 
indiſputably be allowed to exiſt independent of the 
motive; and ſhould two different volitions be 
ſuppoſed to take place in the ſame bei 

they cannot ſurely, with any ſhadow of juſtice, be 
repreſented as exiſting without any adequate cauſe, 
when the ſelf · determining 2 is itſelf the cauſe 
of each volition. 


In various inſtances e girth motives pre- 


ſented to the mind appear equally forcible': 
at other times we cannot with the utmoſt attention 
perceive our minds to be inffuenced, previous to 
the act of chuſing, by any motive whatever, to a 
definite choĩce. In ſuch caſes can any one be ſo 
abſurd as to imagine that the man is not at liberty 
to act at all. Has not a man a power of walking, 
becauſe he is not incited by any particular motive 


d turm either to the right or to the left? Orb a 


traveller incapable of proceeding to the place of 
his deſtination till he has come to a formal deter- 
mination whether the ſhorter and rougher, or the 


e ſituation, 
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farther and eaſier road will be more eligible ? 
No; doubtleſs he has a power of inſtant determina- 
tion, notwithſtanding the impoſſibility of aſcertain- 
ing the preponderance, or even the exiſtence of any 
motive which could in any manner influence the 
volition. Even in thoſe caſes where the prepon- 
derance of any motive is viſible and notorious, no 
man can truly fay that the action conſequent upon 
it was, ſtrictly ſpeaking, neceffary : for great as 
the weight of the motive may be ſuppoſed, if it was 
not actually of a violent or compulſive kind, the 
ſelf-determining power might have decided in oppo- 
ſition to that, or any other motive whatever.—So 
that the weakneſs and fallacy of that reaſoning 
muſt be apparent to every unprejudiced enquirer, 
by which it is pretended, that the mind will be 
neceſſarily and invariably influenced bythe ſtrongeſt 
motive. In the multifarious and eventful buſineſs 
of life it perpetually happens, that the mind is 
agitated and perplexed by a conflict of oppoſite and 
contending motives; and we too frequently find 
virtue and reaſon ranged on one ſide, paſſion and 
inclination on the other. In this unhappy fituation 
what is to be done? Are men quietly and paſlively 
to ſubmit to the ſtrong and violent impulſe of 
paſſion, and refuſe to liſten to the ſtill and feeble 
call of reaſon ?* No; they muſt exert. their own 
inherent power of ſelf-determinf{tion, and form 
their reſolutions in ſpite of the ſuperior force of 
thoſe inclinations which they know to be highly 
_ culpable and unworthy. If it is ſufficient to ſay, in 
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vindication of a vicious action, that he motines : 


which influencedus to the perpetration of it were at 
the time predominant inthe mind, no villainy could 
ever want an adequate apology; the very foundations 
of virtue would be ſubyerted, the ideas of virtue 
and vice would be totally confounded, and the 
moral character of the Deity himſelf, as the author 
of a conſtitution of things which neceſſatily and 
Inevitably led to the commuſſion of every ſpecies of 
immorality, would be highly reflected upon, and 


moſt injuriouſly, not to ſay profanely traduced, and 


| miſrepreſented. Andin regard to the collateral argu- 
ment deduced from the divine preſcience, it may be 
ſaid, in the language of ſcripture, that as the 


heavens are high above the earth, ſo are God's 


ways higher than our ways, and his thoughts than 
our thoughts; and it would be moſt unreaſonable 


and preſumptuous to expect that men ſhould be able 


to comprehend or explain the mode in which the 
divine attributes exiſt or operate. We know by 
intuition, as well as induction, that the will of man 
is free; and we know, by the accompliſhment of 
prophecies, as well as by the expreſs claims and de- 
clarations of the Divine Being, that all futurity lies 
open to his immenſe ſurvey : and theſe truths, if 


ſeparately proved, mult undoubtedly be conſiſtent 


with each other, however inconſiſtent or irrecon- 


cilable they may appear to our weak and limited 
capacities. But even if it ſhould be allowed that the 


free-will of man, and the fore-knowledge of Deity, 
when underſtogd i in i. utmoſt latitude, are expreſz 
contra. 
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 contradiftions, it would ſurely be much leſs dero- 


acknowledge that the attribute of preſcience is not, 
lolutely and ſtrictly ſpeaking, without limitation; 


than to aſſert the exiſtence of it in ſuch a ſenſe. as 


to imply the impoſſibility of imparting. to man 


ee of agency, the glorious and ineſtimable 
privilege of ſelf-determination, If it is in the nature 
of things impoſſible, that the attribute of preſcience - 
_ can ſubſiſt in its fulleſt extent, withoutdepriving men 


of that faculty which can alone render them moral 
or accountable. agents, with. profound - ſubmiſſion 
and reyerence we may venture to.athrm, that in 
this ſenſe, and to this extent, ir. does not ſuhſiſt; 
though doubtleſs that Almighty Being, to whom all 
hearts are open and all deſires known, cannot fail 


to judge, with a degree of preciſion to us whally i m- | 
comprehenſible, concerning the effects which will 


ariſe from cauſes a hi Lt His foreſight 
extends to every polli 


ſubſervient | to the molt glorigus. and ſalutary 
Purpoſes. 

The Neceſſarians, far from being fenced by 
theſe popular and ſpecious reaſoning, with great 
ardour and confidence thus. reſume the argy- 
ment: lt is acknowledged, ſay they, by our 
opponents, then, that nothing can come into exiſtence 
without a cauſe. All the aflectians, emotions, and 
feelings of the mind, however modified and however 
diſtinguiſhed, are the real and genuine effect of m_ 


gatory to the honour and glory of Almighty God, to 


contingency, and his 
power and wiſdom will infallibly make every event 
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real and adequate cauſe. The queſtion therefore to 
bedecidedis this, Whether thoſe mental affections 
are produced by a regular concatenation of circum- 
ſtances or motives operating as real and adequate 
cauſes, or whether they are the reſult of a certain 
faculty of tlie mind fortunately diſcovered for this 
very purpoſe,” and dignified with the appellation of 
the ſelf-determining power.” He who affirms that 
the ſelf-determining power is the cauſe of volition, 
muſt doubtleſs intend to convey. ſome farther idea 
than thatthe power by which our volitions are deter- 
mined is the cauſe of volition; for this is a mere 
_ identical propoſition, which can never be ſeriouſly 


| propoſed as the ſubject f philoſophical diſcuſſion. 


—By the ſelf-determining power therefore muſt be 
meant, if indeed it has any meaning, either the 
actual exertion of volition, or the mental ener 


which precedes volition, and which is the efficient 
cauſe of it. If it means the actual exertion of 


_ volition, then the aſſertors of this power evidently 
confound the cauſe with the effect, making the act 

of volition prior to itſelf, diſtinct from itſelf, and the 
cauſe of itſelf. But if it means the mental energy 
preceding and producing volition, it is then plainly 
equivalent to the term motive, and the queſtion is 
reduced to 'a mere verbal controverſy; for this 
mental energy, denoting only a particular diſpoſition 
and ſtate of mind, muſt itfelf have refulted from a 
previous «diſpoſition of mind, as likewiſe that pre- 
vious diſpoſition from one yet more remote *—a 
* and uninterrupted concatenation of volitions 
| thus 
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thus extending itſelf backwards to the original 
ſource of agency. each volition or mental ſtate, like 
wave impelling wave, ariſing from preceding, and 
giving riſe to ſucceeding ſtates or definite ſituations 
of mind © analogous to itſelf; and correſponding 
to thoſe ĩimmutable laws by which the mental no 
leſs than the material world is governed by infinite 
wiſdom and power.— But the term motiug, accord- 
ing to the Neceſſarian definition, includes all thoſe 
previous circumſtances which contribute to produee 

a definite volition or determination of the will. 
To what purpoſe then attempt to diſtinguiſh be- 

tween the power and the motive of determination, 
when the ideas preciſely coincide; the definite cauſe 

of a definite volition being all whick is really 

meant by either ?—Or where is the difference bes. 
tween the Libertatian, whoſays that the mind chuſes 
the motive; and the Neceſſarian, who aſſerts that the 
motive determines the mind; if the volition be the 
neceffary reſult of all the previgus circumſtances? 

The diſtinction in this caſe can only amount to an 
idle and trifling evaſion; and it is evident, that 
in order to preſerve a ſhadow of liberty, its advo- 
cates make no ſeruple to adopt a groſs impropriety 

of expreſſion: to boaſt, that the mind chuſes the mo- 

tive when the mind is reſtricted to a definite choice, 
is ridiculous; and it is in fact as great a ſoleciſm, as to 

affirm that the volition chuſes the motive: for the 
choice of the mind 1s not prior, but ſubſequent to 
the motive; it is therefore not the cauſe, but the 
«WM * the motive; and this pretended mental 


choice 
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choice is manifeſtly neither more nor leſs than the 
neceſſary determination of volition. 

After this, it is needleſs to enlarge upon the 
abſurdity of the idea, that this pretended power is 
capable of deciding in cantradiQtion to the moſt 
powerful motive; for if it is conſidered as the real 
and proper cauſe of volition, its deciſions muſt be 
definite and certain; and it is perfectly ridiculous 
to apply the term moſt powerful to that motive 

which is not actually prevalent. For the ſake of 
argument, we have admitted the exiſtence of a 
power in the mind, the reality of which, as diſtin- 
guiſhed from the power of motives, it is impoſſible 
to eſtabliſh by even the ſhadow of a proof; but if 
it really exiſted, it is evident it could exiſt only 
as the cauſe of volition in general; for, ſo far as it 
is not biaſſed and influenced by motives, fo far it 
bears an exactly equal relation to each particular 
volition ; and therefore cannot poſſibly be the cauſe 
of any ſpecific determination; juſt as matter endowed 
with a ſimilar. power of ſelf. motion would remain for 
ever inert, in conſequence of its poſſeſſing an equal 
tendency to move in every poſſible direction at the 
ſame inſtant of time. 80 far as it is an inde- 
pendent principle, therefore, it is a nugatory and 
uſeleſs one. But even if it could be proved the 
true and proper cauſe of every particular volition, 
ſtill we inſiſt that the volitions produced by it muſt 
be certain and definite; for it will ever remain an 


incontrovertible axiom, notwithſtanding all meta- 


phyſical * and ſubtleties, that the ſame 
cauſe 
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cauſe in the ſame preciſe circumſtances muſt inevi- - 
tably produce the ſame effects To appeal to the 
internal feelings and conſciouſneſs of mankind, as 
the advocates for liberty affect to do in confirmation 
of their principles, will avail them little: the only 
ſpecies of liberty that any man is or can be con- 
ſcious of, is a liberty or power of voluntary agency, or 
of acting as he pleaſes or wills; and this is a power 
which we are ſo far from conteſting, that we con- 
ſider it as an eſſential part of the Neceſſarian ſyſtem. 
The fact is, that the N ſo much conteſted 
among philoſophers, viz. Whether volitions are 
definite in definite — never occurs to the 
generality of mankind; and, if it were ſtated, 
would not be underſtood: To philoſophers only, 
then, let the appeal be made; and ſurely every 
attentive and impartial examiner muſt be compelled 
to anſwer in the affirmative. 

As to the immoral and pernicious conſequences 
which our adverſaries pretend to deduce from 
Neceſſarian principles, it is eaſy to ſhow, that they 
are founded in a groſs miſapprehenſion of their na- 
ture and tendency. The philoſophical ĩdea of Liberty 
will not indeed be included in the Neceſſarian defi- 
nition. of virtue, but it will {till remain as diſtinct 
from and oppoſite to vice, as excellent in itſeif, 
and as much the object of love and admiration, 
as it can poſſibly be upon any hypotheſis whatever. 
To incite us to the practice of it, and to deter us 
from the commiſſion of vice, motives muſt, 
e to the frame and conſtitution of the 


human 
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human mind, be held out to our view; peace and 
happineſs be annexed to the one, ſhame and 
miſery to the other; and theſe aſſociations once 


implanted in the mind muſt produce the moſt 


beneficial effects; and the importance of early incul- 


cating juſt ſentiments, and of urging men to the 
practice of virtue, by every laudable motive, cannot 
appear in ſo ſtriking and important a light upon any 
other ground, as on that which aſcribes to them a 


certain and invariable operation. That odſection 


to the doctrine of Neceſſity, which charges it With 
involving the character of the Supreme Being 


in the guilt of moral turpitude, is an accuſation 


equally weak and ill- founded. If the Deity acts 
immorally in deereeing vicious actions, how can 
our adverſaries, . upon their own principles, 
vindicate God's moral government, in permitting 
thoſe irregularities which he could ſo eaſily have 
prevented. The truth is, the difficulty is the very 
ſame on each and indeed every hypotheſis; and 
the Neceſſarians are under ng peculiar obligation 
to ſolve that great problem, the introduction of 
evil into the univerſe: however, as we have the 
moſt convincing proofs, derived both from reaſon 
and revelation, of the moral attributes of Deity, 
we may ſurely reſt ſatisfied that very wiſe 
and important ends are to be anſwered by it; 
and we may ſafely conclude, that all things ſhall 
finally terminate in pure and perfect happineſs ; 
and that the power, wiſdom, and goodneſs of 
God ſhall * at length fully e. and illuſ. 

| triouſſy 
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triouſly vindicated. It is farther obſervable, that 
the _ conſequences flowing from the ſyſtem of 
Neceſſity, and which appear to the affertors of 
free-will ſo alarming and dreadtul, are light and 
trivial when compared- with thoſe which muſt. 
neceſlarily refult from the denial of the Divine 
preſcience ; ; which may be ſaid to wreſt the 
ſceptre from the hand of the Creator, and to place 
that capricious and undefinable principle, the 
ſelf-determining power of man, upon the throne 
of the univerſe. If the abſolute foreknowledge of 
God is admitted, every one mult ſee that contin- 
gency is excluded ; and conſequently the whole 
tabric reared upon the ſhallow and viſionary baſis 
of man's free agency, muſt inſtantly diſſolve; 
« and, like an inſubſtantial pageant as leave 
* not a wreck behind,” | N 
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that the faults of Shakeſpeare, great and 
numerous as his warmeſt advocates muſt allow them 
to be, afford the moſt deciſive proofs of his excel- 
lence. - It is an acknowledged fact, that to his lo 


Te appears paradoxical, 72 it is ſtrictly e 


works all claſſes of men, the young and the old, 4 
the learned and the ignorant, the clown and the de 
courtier, are indebted for the moſt exquiſite ac 
entertainment and delight ; and yet, what rule of le 
compoſition can be named which he has not Sc 
violated ; what ſpecies of impropriety, from which 0 
he is entirely exempt? How tranſcendent, then, c 
muſt be the merit of that writer, how ſtriking the ch 
luſtre of thoſe beauties, which have power to WI 
excite ſuch delightful emotions, under ſuch diſ. th 
advantages, and combined with ſuch defects? It is pr 
a ſubject of liberal curiofity to enquire into the tha 
nature of thoſe beauties, and in what manner they the 
concur, to produce this extraordinary effect. Much Obs 
has been ſaid and much been done by critics of the 
the firſt eminence in order to illuſtrate thoſe points, the 
but I am of opinion that it will ever remain in me 
ſome 
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ſome degree a myſtery, why one writer pleaſes 
above another, and conſequently why Shakeſpeare / 
pleaſes above all others. I believe it requires a 
much more intimate acquaintance with the human 
mind than the acuteſt philoſopher can boaſt, to 
be able to trace the origin and progreſs of all 
thoſe aſſociations which contribute to the formation 
of pleaſurable ideas. We know, indeed, from 
experience, that the obſervation of certain long 
eſtabliſhed rules of compoſition pleaſes in a certain 
degree; and we can account tolerably, upon 
philoſophical principles, for the pleaſure we derive 
from thoſe ſources: but unfortunately for the 
lovers of ſyſtem, Shakeſpeare has dared to pleaſe 
in contradiction to rules, and that in a much higher 
degree than the moſt admired writers who have 
adhered to them. For I think it will be acknow- 
ledged, that even the CEdipus and. Iphigenia of 
Sophocles and Euripides are inferior to Lear and 
Othello, in regard to the general effect of the 
compoſition; ang to put the Cid and Athalie, thoſe 
chef d' auvres of the French theatre, in competition 
with Shakeſpeare, is, as it were, to bring Paris into 
the liſts to encounter Ajax or Achilles. Without 
pretenciing to enter very deeply into the ſubject, I 
ſhall offer a few remarks, ſuch as occur to me, on 
the cauſes of this evident and prodigious ſuperiority; 
or, in other words, I propoſe to point out ſome of 
thoſe. chara&eriſtic beauties which predominate in 
the works of Shakeſpeare, and which appear to 
W Df a excellence: and 
perhaps 


a _ F884Yr- . 
perhaps the moſt ſtriking feature appertaining to 


them is this, “that they "ſtrongly arreſt the 


attention.” Our curioſity is powerfully excited at 
the commencement of each piece, and it is never 
ſuffered to ſubſide till the concluſion of it: this is 


the moſt infallible teſt and proof of genius. Many 


of our modern tragedies, it muſt be acknowledged, 
are regular and faultleſs performances; ſome of 
them are not only free from material defects, but 
poſſeſs a conſiderable ſhare of real excellence; 
for inſtance, Cato, Irene, and Phædra and Hyp- 
politus. The diction of theſe plays is lofty and 
poetical, without being inflated; the ſentiments 
juſt and noble, the plots regularly conducted, the 
characters ſkilfully diverſified, and the unities 
ſtrictly preſerved. What can be wanting then to 
the perfection of tragedy ? I know not; but this I 
Know, that theſe tragedies, and ſuch as theſe, 1 
read without emotion or ſympathy, with a certain 
ſenſation of pleaſure indeed, but ſo weak as 

| learcely to induce me to take up the performance 
a ſecond time, except it may be for the purpoſe of 
committing a few ſplendid paſſages to memory. 
They are defective in that firſt and greateſt power 
of compoſition, the power of ſeizing, faſcinating, 
and enchaining the attentio: in a word, they are 
defective in genius, a term equally. impoſſible to 
miſtake or to define. On the contrary, I am till 
unable to read Lear, Macbeth, or Othello, often 
as I have peruſed them, without the ſtrongeſt 
emotions; not of admirationy for I have not leiſure 
| to 
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to CPA till I have laid down the book—but of 
pity, terror, indignation, ſolicitude, and forrow ; 
but is there not-a ſufficient quantum of diſtreſs and 
misfoxtune to produce theſe effects in our modern 
dramas ? Diſtreſſes and. misfortunes there are in 
abundance, certainly; but ſo perverſe is my diſpo- 
ſition, that where the poet is moſt inclined to be 
ſerious, I am often moſt diſpoſed to be merry. 
I am as void of compaſſion as Launce's dog Crab. 
&« I think,” ſays he, Crab, my dog, be the ſoureſt- 
natured dog that lives ; my mother weeping, my 
father wailing, my ſiſter crying, our maid howling, 
our cat wringing her hands, and all our houſe in 
great perplexity, yet did not this cruel-hearted cur 
ſhed one tear.” But not to dwell any longer on this 
obſcure and general cauſe of the ſuperiofity of 


Shakeſpeare above all other dramatic writers, I 


believe it will be univerſally allowed, that his ſkill 
in diſcriminating, and his attention to the preſerva- 
tion, of his characters, conſtitutè a diſtinguiſhed 
branch of his ſuperior excellence. It is true, that 
in many other productions of the drama we meet 
with characters natural and conſiſtent, conceived 
with judgment, and ſuſtained with propriety : but 
the characters of Shakeſpeare are drawn with ſuch 
ſurpriſing force, as well as propriety and truth, 


that we can ſcarcely forbear to conſider them as 


originals actually in. exiſtence. Many ſcenes are 


penned with ſuch an air of animation, of nature, and 


reality, that one is almoſt tempted to ſuppoſe that 


the poet had, like Bayes, overheard the dialogue 


A which 
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which he gives us as his own invention. Such is 
the ſcene in which Hamlet is firſt informed of the 
appearance of his father's ghoſt ; ſuch the garden 
ſcene in Romeo and Juliet ; and ſuch the ſcene 
in which Iago firſt awakens the jealouſy of Othello; 
and ſuch an hundred others. The characters of 
Shakeſpeare, alſo, are not only drawn with force and 
correctneſs, but many of them are of a very un- 
common and original - caſt, -Such as Falſtaff, 
Polonius, Jaques, Menenius, &c. Characters like 
| theſe require the utmoſt careand delicacy in the 
execution, and afford the higheſt degree of enter- 
tainment when touched by the hand of a maſter : 
they are not ſo much cloſe and exact copies of 
nature, as bold imitations ; they are not, perhaps, 
ſuch characters as do exiſt, but, when once invented, 
ſuch as might eaſily be ſuppoſed to exiſt. We 
perceive that they are ſo conſtructed as to 
diſplay the moſt perfect knowledge of the human 
mind; that the component parts of theſe characters 
are ſtrictly conſonant to thoſe ideas of truth and 
nature which we find in our own breaſts ; but the 
combination is wholly new. Who will venture 
do aſſert, that the character of Falſtaffis unnatural ; 
but, if we look into real life, where ſhall a Falſtaff 
be found? it was to be found in the inexhauſtible 
imagination of, Shakeſpeare only :—though, fo 
exquiſite is the workmanſhip of this © journeyman 
of nature,” that it would ſcarcely ſeem Rees! 
and extravagant to ſay, with the poet, 
Nature herſelf, amaz'd, may doubting ſtand, 
„Which is her own, and which the painter's hand.” 
| It 
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© It is further obſervable, that in characters 


of the ſame glaſs, we find the niceſt and moſt 
curious ſhades of diſcrimination,——The heroines 
of Corneille are all of a family; but if we 


ſurvey with attention the characters of Deſde- 


mona, of Imogen, of Ophelia, of Juliet, &c. 
all innocent and ' amiable, we perceive that 
each has her peculiar traits, which diſtinguiſh 
her from the reſt !——]Julict has not the artleſs- 
neſs and ſimplicity of Deſdemona ; Imogen 
has not the courage and reſolution of Juliet ; 


Ophelia has not the tender and delicate affec- 


tion of Imogen; nor Deſdemona the filial piety- 
of Ophelia. Another remarkable circumſtance 
relating to this aſtoniſhing preſervation of character 
is, that he is always careful to imitate, and not 
merely to deſcribe, the feelings and paſſions of the 
different perſonages of the drama: the diſtinction 
between imitation and deſcription has been well 
illuſtrated by Lord Kaims ; and it is certain, that 
nothing leſs than a genuine expreſſion of paſſion can 
awaken the attention or ſympathy of the ſpeQator. 
Shakeſpeare deals very little in looſe and unmeaning 
declamation : in trying and critical fituations, we 
have uſually the language of nature burſting from 
the heart; or if he fails, it is not by falling into the 
undramatical and unintereſting language of deſcrip- 
tion, but into ſentiments too much laboured, harſh 
or unſeaſonable - metaphors, or quaint and far. 
fetched conceits, Othello, when perfectly con- 
vinced of the falſehood of Deſdemona and the 


8 treachery 
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+ treachery of Caffio, thus exclajms, in the moſt per. 
ect imitation of paſſion that can be conceived-: 
Otb. Oh! that the ſlave had forty thouſand lives ; 

One is too poor, too weak for my revenge | 


Now do] ſee 'tis true. Look here, lago; 
All my fond love thus do I blow to heaven: 


Tis gone. 
Ariſe, black Vengeance, from thy hollow cell ! 
Yield up, O Love, thy crown and hearted throne 

| To tyrannous Hate! ſwell, boſom, with thy fraught, 
For tis of aſpicks tongues | 
Inge. Yet be content. 
Oh. Oh! blood, blood, blood. 


Ingo. Patience, I ſay ; your . perhaps may 
change, 
But here the language of imitation Ganges to 
that of deſcriptin: 
O:h. Never, Iago: Like to the Pontick ſea, 
Whoſe icy current and'eompullive courſe 
Nce'er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontick, and the Helleſpotitz + 
Even ſo my bloody thoughts, with violent pace, 
* Shall ne'er look back, ne'er ebb to humble love, . 
Tilt that a capable and wide revenge FO : 
Swallow them up. 
| Beautiful as this compariſon i is, we feel the 
impropriety of it in the ſituation and circumſtances 
of the ſpeaker: this is a remarkable deviation from 
"Shakeſpeare's uſual mode of writing; but if we look 
into modern plays, and into the works of the French 
dramatiſts, we ſhall find imitation of paſſion ſcarcely 
" attempted, and deſcription every where prevalent. fe 
I)he next remarkable characteriſtic of this great 
poet which offers itſelf to notice is, the beauty 0 
and 
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and energy of his diction. It is now two hundred 
years ſince he commenced writer, and in this time 
his language has acquired a certain obſolete caſt, 
an air of antiquity, which, it muſt be owned is of 
no advantage to his comedies, for the {tyle of co- 
medy ſhould be always eaſy. and familiar; but 
which gives to his tragic compoſitions an — 
ſible grace and dignity. This is a ſpecies of excel- 
lence which modern writers cannot even attempt, 
without falling into a ſort of literary mimicry 
which is productive of a very ludicrous effect, as 
the tragedies of Cumberland fully evince. The 
beautiful concluding lines of Dryden's epiſtle to 
Eneller, are as applicable to the art of poetry as to 
that of painting; and it might have been as truly 
predicted of the works of a Shakelpeare, |: as of 
thoſe of a Raffaelle. | 7 
More cannot be by mortal ant expreſt, 
But venerable age ſhall add the reſt. 7 
For Time ſhall with his ready pencil ſtand, 
Retouch-your figures with his rip'ning hand; 
- Mellow. your colours, and imbrown the teint; 
Add every grace, which Time alone can grant; 
To future ages ſhall your fame convey, 
0 ber e than he takes away. 


ii cannot however be doubted, but that the ſtyle 
and diction of Shakeſpeare. mult have originally poſ- 
ſeſſed merit of the higheſt kind; the molt forcible 
as well as the moſt n e ee of words 
which the Engliſn language affords, are to be 


found i in his wotks. "Where, in 7 whole renge of 
n 0 4 modern 
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modern poetry, do we meet with ſuch powers of 
expreſſion as the following paſſages exhibit, which 
on the caſual opening of a volume en imme- 
diately preſent themſelves. 


All choſe which were his fellows but of "oF 
Some better than his value, on the moment 
Follow his ſtrides; his lobbies fill with _—_— 
Rain ſacrificial whiſperings in his ear. 
Who dares, who dares, . 
In purity of manhood ſtand upright, 
And ſay, This man's a flatterer ? If one be, 
So are they all; for every grize of fortune 
Is ſmooth'd by that below: the learned pate 
Ducks to the golden fool : all is oblique po 
——Here's gold; go on; * 
Be as a planetary Fague, when joe 8 
Will ver ſome high-vic d oy _ his \ ge 
In the fick air. | att 
What! chink'ſt thou © 6 
That the bleak air, thy boiſtrous chamberlain, 
Will put thy ſhirt on warm? Will theſe moſs'd trees, 
That have out-liv'd the eagle, page thy heels; 
And ſkip when thou ons, out? Will the cold 
brook, | 
Candy'd with ice, 35 thy morning taſte, 
| To cure thy ofer-night's ſurfeit ? Call the creatures, 
Whoſe naked natures live in all the ſpite | 
Of wreakful heaven; whoſe bare unhouſed enn, 
To the confliting elements expos dz. 
Anſwer meer nature bid them — ry: * 
Oh, thou ſhalt find 


—— Oh! dear divorce indiores the en 
Twirt natural ſon and fire | thou bright defiler 


Of Hymen's pureſt bed | thou valiant Mars ! 
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/ Whoſe vers doth thaw the —— ſnow 
That lies on Dian's lap l thou viſible god, 
That ſolder'ſt cloſe impoſſibilities, 
And małꝰ ſt them kiſs; that ſpeak'ſt with every tongue, 
To every purpoſe l oh thou touch of hearts, | 
Think, thy ſtave man rebels; and by thy virtue 
Set them into confounding odds, that beaſts 
May have the world in empire !—&c. &c. 


Timon of Athens. 


I cannot diſmiſs theſe remarks reſpecting the 
beauty of his ſtyle, without noticing the aſtoniſh- 
ing variety and richneſs of his imagery. He is the 
moſt figurative writer, Oſhan perhaps excepted, in 
our language; yet his ſimilies and metaphors are 
choſen with ſuch exquiſite propriety, and fo hap- 
pily adapted to the diſpoſition, ſituation, and circum- 
ſtances, of the different ſpeakers, that his ſtyle very 
rarely appears ſtiff, or laboured, or affected; and if 
he is ever juſtly chargeable with thoſe faults, they 
muchoftenerariſe from violent ellipſes and inverſions 
of language, from licentious modes of expreſſion, 
and words uſed in anomalous ſenſes, than from the 
_ Improper or injudicious uſe of metaphorical orna- 
ment. I do not mean however to affert,, that 
throughout the entire extent of his voluminous 
productions, are not to be found a very conſiderable 
number of indefenſible images, and even of ridi- 
culous conceits; but I affirm, that they bear a ver 
ſmall proportion to thoſe paſſages in which the 
happieſt uſe e eee and. © the 
| % Poel eye, in a fine fremey rolling,” ſeems to 

* glance 
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glance from heaven to earth in ſearch of objects, 
from whence to borrow apt and ſuitable alluſions 
to grace and dignify his page. His images are 
indeed taken from a moſt comprehenſive ſurvey of 
the works of nature and of art, and the knowledge 
he diſplays. is ſo various and extenſive, that it 
cannot but raiſe aſtoniſhment, how in the courſe 
of a life, the early part of which appears to have 
been waſted in idleneſs and diſſipation, and the 
reſt devoted to the duties of his profeſſion as an 
actor, manager, and author, he could find op- 
portunities to amaſs ſuch inexhauſtible ſtores of 
mental treaſure. The firit act of Hamlet alone will 
« furniſh a ſufficient n@nber of examples, to ſhow 
the exquiſite judgment and taſte which Shakeſpeare 
"exhibits in the choice and application 'of bs 
metaphors, ts | | 
| Lock, the morn, in rufſet tle clad, 
Walks d'er the dew of yon high eaſtward hill. { 
Luer. For Hamlet, and the trifling of his favour, 
Hold it a faſhion, and a toy in blood; ' * 
A violet in the youth of primy nature, bo 
Forward, not permanent; tho' ſweet, not enn p 
The charieſt maid is prodigal enough,, 
175 if the unmaſk. her beauty to the moon: i 
VPirtue itſelf ſcapes not calumnious ſtrokes; 
The canker galls the infants of the ſpring, , 
_. Too oft before their bloſſoms are diſclo#d, ns ( 
And in the morn and liquid dew of youth | a 
'®” Contagious blaſtments are moſt imminent. - 0 
. ' "Op: I ſhall th effects of this good leſſon keep, t 
As watchmen to my heart: but, good my brother, J 
Do not, as ſome * paſtors do. _ I 
| 4 
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© Shew me the ſteep and thorny way to heaven; 
Whilſt, like a puft and careleſs libertine, 
Himſelf the primroſe path of dalliance treads 
x And racks not-iIne.vorn frag. 
Rt RE ——My fate cries out, 
And makes each petty artery i in this body 
As hardy as the Nemean lion's netve. 
ad thice apt; . 
And duller ſhould'ſt thou be than the fat weed 
ut roots itſelf at eaſe on Lethe's wharf, 
Woukd'ft thou not ſtir in this. & c. &. 


The laſt particular which 1 ſhall inſiſt upon, as 
one of the principal characteriſtics of this great 
poet, is the unrivalled Kill or rather felicity of his 
 verfification'; for, though” nothing can appear leſs 
the effect of care and ſtudy, never did any author ſo 
happily expreſs, and in ſuch a variety of inſtances, 


that curious correſpondence between ſenſe and 


ſound in which its grand excellenge conſiſts; his 

cadences are ſometimes ſo melodious and grateful 
to the ear, that they may be compared to the ſoft 

and mellifluous breathings of a flute; and at other 
times ſo full and powerful, as to reſemble the 
animating ſounds of the trumpet: every paſhon 
and affection of the mind affumes that preciſe tone 
which is peculiarly ſuitable to it; and the accents 
of grief, rage, love, 1 indignation, and deſpair, 
are ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed with leſs eaſe and 
certainty by the various flow of the numbers, than 
the preciſe ſenſe of the paſſages from the words. 
If this has the air of hyperbole and extravagance, 
I can only ſay, that * the admirers of this 
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glance from heaven to earth in lch of ect 
from whence to borrow apt and ſaitable alluſions 
to grace and dignify his page. His images are 
indeed taken from a moſt comprehenſive ſurvey of 
the works. of nature and of art, and the knowledge 
he diſplays is ſo various and extenfive, that it 
cannot but raiſe aſtoniſhment, how in the courſe 
of a life, the early part of which appears to have 
been waſted in idleneſs and diſſipation, and the 
reſt devoted to the duties of his profeſſion as an 
actor, manager, and author, he could find o 
portunities to amaſs ſuch inexhauſtible ſtores of 
mental treaſure. The firſt act of Hamlet alone will 
+ furniſh a ſuffictent ntnber of examples, to ſhow 
the exquiſite judgment and taſte which Shakeſpeare 
exhibits in the choice and application 'of his 
metaphors. R 1 
10 —— Look, the morn, in ruſſet mantle clad, 
Walks der the dew of yon high eaſtward hill. 36 


Luer. For Hamlet, and the triſſing of his favour, 
Hold it a faſhion, and a toy in blood; ' 
A violet in the youth of primy nature, 0 
Forward, not permanent tho ſweet, not ſting. 
Ihe charieſt maid is prodigal enough, 11/1; 
If the unmaſk her beauty to the moon: 
. Virtue itſelf ſcapes not calumnious ſtrokes; 
The canker galls the infants of the ſpring, © 6 
.. Too oft before their bloſſoms are diſclo#d,  *- 
And in the morn and liquid dew of vouth 
* Contagious blaſtments are moſt imminent. 2 
By ' "Oph. I ſhall th effects of this good lefſon ug 
As watchmen to my heart: but, good my brother, 
Do not, as ſome mere paſtors doo Hes 
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ghew me the ſeep and thorny way to heaven 
Whilſt, Uke a puft and careleſs libertine, 
Himſelf the primroſe path of dalliance treads 
| And recks not his on read. 
r ———My fate cries out, 
And makes each petty artery * this body 
As hardy as the Nemean liqn's netve. 
; ' —T find thee apt; 8 
And duller ſhould'ſt thou be than the fat weed 
71 That roots itſelf at eaſe on Lethe's wharf, N 
Would t thou not ſtir in tis. & c. &c. f 


The laſt IS which 1 ſhall inſiſt uo 0 
one of the principal characteriſtics of this great 


poet, is the unrivalled kill or rather felicity of his 


verſification; for, though nothing can appear leſs 
the effect of care and ſtudy, never did any author ſo 
happily expreſs, and in ſuch a variety of inſtances, 


that curious correſpondence between ſenſe and 


ſound in which its grand excellenge-confiſts ; ; his 
cadences are ſometimes ſo melodious and grateful 
+ to the ear, that they may be compared to the ſoft 
and mellifluous breathings of a flute; and at other 
times ſo full and powerful, as to. reſemble the 
animating ſounds: of the trumpet: every paſſion 
and affection of the mind aſſumes that preciſe tone 
which is-peculiarly ſuitable to it; and the accents 
of grief, rage, love, pity, indignation, and deſpair, 
are ſcarcely to be diffinguiſhed with leſs eafe and 
certainty by the various flow of the numbers, than 
the preciſe ſenſe of the paſſages from the words. 
TE. this has the air of hyperbole and extravagance, 
I can only ſay, W the admirers of this 
* N 


* 


* 


poet have perhaps been too forward to defend or 
extenuate his faults: in ſpeaking of his characteriſtic 
excellencies and beauties, I really think it is almoſt 
impoſlible to be guilty of exceſs in our applauſe :- 
there appears even ſomething almoſt ſupernatural 
in the genius of this man ; ſomething to which 
the reſt of mankind bear neither relation nor 
reſemblance. But it may be proper to ſubjoin a 
few ſpecimens of the curious felicity in his verſifi- 
cation, which. I have been remarking upon, and 
which may ſerve at once as illuſtrations and proofs 
of what I have advanced. How flow and mourn- 
ful the movement of the following lines ! 
Conſt. What doſt thou mean by ſhaking of thy head? 
Why doſt thou look ſo ſadly on my ſon ? 
What means that handupon that breaft of thine? 
Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum ? 


Be theſe ſad fighs confirmers of thy words? &c. 
King John. 


How Qriking the tranſition to the language of 
fury and revenge! 


Arm, arm, ye heavens ! againſt theſe perjur'd mob 
85 Hear me, oh, hear me 


Oh, that my tongue were in the thunder's mouth ! 
Then with my paſſion would I ſhake the world, __ a 
One would imagine Shakeſpeare was deſcribing, 
in theſe charming lines, the very 2 _— _ 
are made to produce. 


That ſtrain again; it had a aying fall : 
Oh, it came oer my 7 like the ſweet ſouth, 


** 


That 
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"That breathes wpod a bank of viclew, 
Tn eee Twelfth Night. - 


But in what bold and ſounding language are 
the grand and magnificenf ideas expreſſed, which 
are conveyed in the following lines : 

Ye elves of hills, &c.——by whoſe aid 

(Weak maſters though ye be) I have bedimm 

The noon-tide ſun, call'd forth the mutinous winds, 

And ' twixt the green ſea and the azur d vault 

Set. roaring war: to the dread rattling thunder 
Have I given fire, and rifted Jove's ſtout oak 

With his own bolt: the ſtrong bas'd 
Have I made ſhake; and by the ſpurs pluck d up 
The pine and cedar. The Tempeſt. 


It ſeems to me ſcarcely poſſible to pronounce 
the following line and a half in a tone of voice 
much above a whiſper : 


Pray you, tread ſoftly, that the blind mole may not | 


Hear a foot fall. Did. 


How gay and pleaſing the turn of the verſe when 
Romeo's dreams © preſage ſome ore news at 
hand: 

My boſom's lord fits lightly on his throne ; 


And, all this day, an unaccuſtomed ſpirit . 
Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts. 


How ſoft and tender the accents of love in this 
and a thouſand other paſſages: _. 
Before this ancient Sir, who, it ſhould ſeem, _.. 
Hath ſometime loy'd, I take thy hand, this hand 
As ſoft as dove's down, and as white as it 


FY 
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Or Ethiopian s tooth, or the fann'd ſnow, 
That's bolted by the e blaſt thrice oer. 
Winters Tale, 


But 3 of Re I might go on 


to enlarge on the admirable ſentiments, and maxims 
of morality, with which his works abound :_ it 


has been truly obſerved, that a perfect ſyſtem of ethics 


might be extracted from them. I might expatiate on 
the {kill with which he conducts and combines the 
different branches of his fable. 1 might extol the 


variety and brilliancy of his wit; and, perhaps 


with ſtill greater juſtice, the depth and ſolidity 
of his judgment, diſplaying itſelf in the moſt 


profound and ſagacious reflections, the moſt accu 
rate and demonſtrative reaſonings. But I wave 


inſiſting upon theſe topics, becauſe it ſeems to me, 
that in theſe reſpe&s, other writers have advanced, if 
not to an equality, at leaſt much nearer to an equality 
than they have been able to attain in the points al- 
ready mentioned, in the firſt and greateſt characteriſ- 


tic of genius, the power of moving the paſſions and 


enchaining the attention; in the faculty of invent- 
ing and pourtraying characters, that fundamental 
excellence of the drama; in the beauty and energy of 

ſtyle, and diction, and imagery, and in the power 
of numbers, and felicity and facility of verſification. 

I am not inſenſible to the merit of the French 
writers. In cyery walk of literature, and particu- 


larly in the dramatic, they have, by their ingenious 


productions, done the Higheſt honour to themſelves 
and to their country. I acknowledge, that had 
* $4 1 we 
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we not a Shakeſpeare to boaſt, none of our tragic 
pieces, unleſs an exception be made in favour of 
Venice Preſerv'd and the Orphan, could juſtly be 
put in competition with Cinna, Polyeutte, Athalie, 

Iphigene, and many other pieces of Corneille and 
Racine, which might be enumerated ;-* but- in 
my opinion, Corneille and Racine thamſclves ſtand 
at a much greater diſtance from Shakeſpeare,” than 
Rowe, or Otway, or Fletcher, from them. For 


one Shakeſpeare, I believe, Nature forms many 


Corneilles ; and I ſhould as ſoon expect to ſee 
another Newton in philoſophy, as another Shake- 
ſpeare in, dramatic poetry. | 

Voltaire pretends, indeed, that Lopez de Vega 
was 200 years ago, in Spain, exactly what Shake- 
ſpeare was in England. As I have never had an 
opportunity of peruſing any of the performances of 


that voluminous author, I cannot take upon me to 
controvert the aſſertion; but, as Voltaire's % dixit _ 


does not amount to 1 I” ſhall beg 


leave to ſuſpend my belief of it, till good ſenſe and : 


good taſte become as prevalent in Spain as they now 
are in England ; and when that period arrives, if 
Lopez de Vega continues as much the object of 
admiration as at preſent, the univerſal opinion of 
ſo learned and enlightened a nation will undoubt- 


edly form the ſtrongeſt preſumption, that his genius 


was of the higheſt claſs, and that his name and 
works are deſtined to immortality. This preſump- 


tion now exiſts in favour of Shakeſpeare. I 


conſider ham as only entering his career of fame 


and 
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and glory; and, to adopt the words of an animated 
writer, © When the very name of Voltaire, and 


even the memory of the language in which he has 
written, ſhall be no more, 'the Apalachian moun- 
tains, the banks of the Ohio, and the plains of 
Sciota, ſhall reſound with the accents of, 1 -bar- 
barian.” +» 

Ben Jonſon has been accuſed of giving 4 franty | 
and reluQant tribute of applauſe to his great rival ; 
but there is in his eulogium one line, one prophetic 
line, which ſhows that he perfectly underſtood, and 
freely acknowledged, his tranſcendent merit: 


« He was not for an age, but for all time.“ 


And without queſtion he is entitled to a kits } in 
the higheſt rank of that illuſtrious band— 


« Whoſe honours with encreaſing ages grow, 

As ſtreams roll down enlarging as they flow; 

Nations unborn his mighty name ſhall ſound, 
And worlds applaud that muſt not yet be found. 
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On the Reign and Charater of Queen EL1ZABETHS 


T has lately been much the faſhion to ſpeak in 

very diſparaging terms of the perſon and go- 
vernment of Queen Elizabeth. This celebrated 
princeſs, during a reign of almoſt half a century, 
and for a period of a century and half ſucceeding 
her death, was the object of univerſal reverence 


and admiration; and to this very day her name, to 


the bulk of the people, carries a kind of magic in 
the ſound 3 they conſider her reign as a kind of 
golden age, as the halcyon days of perpetual 
proſperity and felicity; but ſeveral perſons, eminent 
for the profundity of their hiſtorical - reſearches, 
have diſcovered, to the great amazement of thoſe 
who owe their knowledge to common report and 
information, that the diſpoſition of that princeſs 
was arbitrary and imperious, that the maxims of 
her government were odious and tyrannical, that 
her authority was deſpotic, and that the political 
conſtitution of this country in her days bore a 
remarkable reſemblance to thit of Turkey at 
preſent. This, and much more, has Mr. Hume 
in particular aſſerted, in a very high and peremp- 
tory tone; and, as à neceſſary conſequence of theſe 

ö 0 aſſertions, 
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afſertions, he has taken much pains to exculpate the 
two firſt princes of the houſe of Stuart, from the 
various accuſations that have been brought againſt 
them, of introducing arbitrary and unconſtitutional 
principles of government into their adminiſtration. 
According to the repreſentation of that eloquent 
hiſtorian, thoſe monarchs have been treated, both 
during their lives and fince their deaths, with the 
higheſt ingratitude and injuſtice; and if this res 
preſentation is juſt, England muſt paſs for the 
moſt whimſical and capricious of all nations; for, 
without any reaſonable or aſſignable cauſe, Queen 
Elizabeth has ever been, and ſtill is, the object of 
the higheſt admiration and applauſe; whilſt the 
unfortunate James and Charles are regarded, the 
one with contempt, the other with deteſtation.— 
But this account cannot give entire ſatisfaction to 
thoſe who believe human nature to be conſtituted 
on certain fixed and immutable principles, and 
who are conſequently inclined to believe, that op- 
polite effects cannot well proceed from ſimilar 
cauſes in ſimilar circumſtances, 

Certainly Mr. Hume has no reaſon to Sie, | 
that we ſhould entertain à yery high idea of that 
philoſophy which cannot F#6count for moral ap- 
pearances upon moral principles, or whichfatisfies 
itſelf with a vague or general ſolution, without 
attempting to trace the -conneCtion between the 
ſuppoſed cauſes and their reſpective effects. 
If any one ſhould-afk how is it poſſible to account 
lor the ſudden diffuſion of CIO the world, 
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what can be eaſier than to reply, that it can be 
accounted for only by the credulity of mankind, 
So if any inquiſitive perſon ſhould deſire to be 
informed of the cauſe of the oppoſite impreſſions, 
which ſeem indelibly fixed on the minds of the 
public, reſpecting the characters and conduct of 
theſe ſucceſſive Sovereigns, the anſwer is equally 
ready,—it is whim, caprice, and faſhion. As I 
have, from my earlieſt recollection, been accuſtomed 
to hold the name and memory of Elizabeth in 
the utmoſt eſteem and veneration, I cannot now 
adopt other ſentiments, without feeling a reluct- 
ance, which, that it may not appear altogether | 
the effect of prejudice, I ſhall attempt in ſome 


degree to account for, and juſtify, by a gene- 
ral review of the leading features of her po- 


litical character and adminiſtration, contraſted 


with thoſe of t 
Stuart. 

During the civil nach which fo long 0 
between the rival houſes of York and Lancaſter, the 
regal authority, irregular as the exertions of it ſome- 
times appear, was ſubjected to a variety of import- 
ant and ſalutary reſtraints. As the one or the 
other party prevailed, popular laws were enacted, 
in order to acquire and preſerve the good will of 
the nation, which the oppoſite faction, when in 
power, could not venture to repeal; and in the 
reign of Edward IV. Lord Forteſcue was able to 
demonſtrate, in ſtriking colours, the ſuperiority of 
the Engliſh conſtitution and government, compared- 
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with thoſe of the ſurrounding nations“; which 
indeed was ſufficiently manifeſt from the reign of 
our Engliſh Juſtinian, Edward I. In the ſhort 


period that Richard III. held the ſceptre, many 


excellent political regulations were made. And 
when the battle of Boſworth placed Henry VII. 


upon the throne, he endeavoured, at leaſt 


for ſome years, to recommend himſelf to the 
nation, who, were in general much attached to 
the houſe of York, by ſimilar means ; though it 
muſt be confeſſed that, upon the whole, the au- 


thority of the monarch was during this reign * 


conſiderably augmented, the diſcretionary juriſdic- 


tion of the Court of Star Chamber being much 


enlarged, and the power of the ariſtocracy in a 
great meaſure broken ; and towards the latter end 


of the reign of his — by a remarkable 


concurrence of cauſes, the royal prerogative had 
eſtabliſhed itſelf, to appearance, above all control ; 
but in proportion as thoſe adventitious n meet, 


* « Non poteſt rex Angliæ ad libitum ſuum leges mutare 
regni ſui. Principatu namque nodum regali, ſed et politico ipſe 
ſuo populo dominatur, Si regali tantum præeſſet eis, leges 
regni ſui mutare ille poſſet; tallagia quoque et cætera onera eis 
imponere, ipſis inconſultis ; quale dominium denotant leges 
lein cum dicant, * Quod principi placuit legis habet vigo- 
rem.” Sed long? aliter poteſt lex politicè imperans genti 
_Juz, quia nec leges ipſe fine ſubditorum aſſenſu mutare po- 
terit, nec ſubjectum populum retinentem onerare impo- 
ſitionibus peregrinis: quare populus ejus liberè fruetur bonis 
ſuis: legibus quas cupit l nec per regem aut quemvis 
alium depilatur.”! « FORTESCUE, DE LEO. ANG» 


which 
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which had occaſioned this extraordinary exaltation 


diſappeared, new limits were ſet to the power of 
the crown; and during the minority of Edward VI. 


the conſtitution was, in a great meaſure, reſtored; 
and, notwithſtanding the violence of religious per- 


ſecution in the ſucceeding reign, the parliament 
gave ſignal proofs of its attention to the ſecurity 
-and preſervation of the civil privileges of the 
nation ; and Queen Elizabeth, at her acceſſion, 
found herſelf in poſſeſſion of a crown, inveſted 
indeed with .ample and fplendid, and in ſome 
meaſure indefinite, powers ; but theſe powers were 
to be exerciſed over ſubjects poſſeſſing privileges of 
the moſt important nature: ſome of them of high 
antiquity, of the value of which they were perfectly 


ſenſible, and which nothing ſhort of the moſt out- 


rageous violence could deprive them of. It may 
even be affirmed, that the condition of the lower 
claſſes of people was at that time, in many 1 
preferable to what it now is. 

In the middle of the ſixteenth century the feudal 
ſyſtem was expiring, villanage was virtually aboliſh- 
ed, and all orders of men enjoyed the protection and 
benefit of the ſame general ſyſtem of laws. In thoſe 
days juſtices of the peace were not, as at preſent, aſort 
of cadies, the objects of dread and terror to the ſur- 
rounding villages; nor were there game laws,or poor 
laws, or revenue laws at that time exiſting, to be made 
the inſtruments of tyranny, oppreſſion, or revenge. 
The liberty and property of the higher ranks were 
effeQually ſecured by the equitable and ſimple 
maxims of the common law, aided by the eſta- 
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bliſhed forms of judlcial proceedings, and by many 
wile and ſalutary ſtatutes ; and though it was not 
at that period ſuppoſed: poſſible to ſupport the 
authority of government, withqut exereiſing, upon 


certain occaſions, a degree of diſcretionary power, 


which in the preſent advanced ſtate of ſociety 
would juſtly excite the higheſt alarm; yet, as this 
interference, comparatively ſpeaking, did not often 
occur, and only in caſes which were ſuppoſed more 
immediately to affect the ſafety of government, it 
did not in fact give any great ſhock to the general 
ſyſtem of liberty; and the» arbitrary acts of the 
council, or the Star Chamber, while a firm confi. 


dence in the wiſdom and juſtice of the government 


prevailed, didnot more diſturbthe public tranquillity, 
than the eccentric. motions of comets interrupt 
the general order and harmony of the ſolar 
ſyſtem. The itinerant: Judges, and the courts 
in Weſtminſtet Hall, were the. uſual and regular 
channels through which juſtice and judgment were 
diſtributed to the whole kingdom; and every true 


and loyal ſubject, to uſe the words of the 99 5 


dramatic bard, could © in her days eat in lafety,” | 
« Under his own vine, what he planted, and ſing 
.. 6.” The merry ſongs of peace to all his neighbours.” 


This princeſs ſucceeded her ſiſter, the deteſtable 


divided between two powerful and implacable 
religious factions, and moreover involved in a 
war with France, equally unpopular and unſueceſs- 
ful; her title was by many thought queſtionable. 
She was deſtitute of foreigu alliances,and even of the 
_ ſupport 
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ſupport of any perſons eminently diſtinguiſhed for 


authority or influence at home. In this preca- 
rious ſituation, her great dependence was on the 
fidelity and affection of her people; theſe ſhe 
reſolved by every means in her power to cultivate; 
and her ſucceſs was equal to the higheſt expecta- 
tions ſhe could form.— The Engliſh nation, with 
liſhed forms of judicial proceedings, and by many 
all that ardour aud generoſity which conſtitute a 
diſtinguiſhed part of their character, repaid her 
attention and ſolicitude for their welfare, with an 
affection and gratitude which knew no bounds ; 
and, in the warmth of mutual confidence, and 
mutual attachment, it was ſcarcely perceived that 
the extenſiye and undefined powers of the crown 
were incompatible with the liberty of the ſubject, 


or that the neceſſary ſecufity of that liberty loudly 


called for a diminutian or. circumſcription of that 
prerogative which they-faw exerciſed. ſo much to 
the advantage of the public. As the limits of this 
eſſay do not allow'me to enter into a chronologi- 
cal review of this remarkable reign, in order to 
preſerve ſome” degree of methöd, 1 ſhall mention 
ſeveral particulars, in which the political character 
and conduct of Elizabeth differ very eſſentially 


from has of her immediate ſucceſſors. 


Nothing can be more evident, 


throughout the hole © courſe of her reign, 
than her conſtant; and anxious ſolicitude that 
all her political tranſactions | ſhould have the 
ſtamp and ſanction of national approbation. Her 
great, popularity is ſometimes repreſented as the 
n D 4 | effed 
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effect of artifice. She was poſſeſſed, it is ſaid, of 
the arts of inſinuation.: ſhe knõ] how to cajole, 
how to coax, and to flatter; but can any one believe 
that, in the courſe of more than forty years, theſe arts 
ſhould not have been detected ? It is ſurely paying 
an ill compliment to the fagacity of the nation to 
ſuppoſe the contrary; but if at that time à full 
perſuaſion of her ſincerity prevailed, it ãs certainly 
harſh and unjuſtifiable to ſtigniatize her laudable 
endeavours to pleaſe with the appellations of 
deceit and ſimulation. Not that a degree of art 
may not, upon ſome occaſions, have been uſed with 
ſucceſs ; but if ſhe had not been really deſirous and 
anxious that all her determinations in matters, of 
public import ſhould” be approved by her people, 
and if ſhe had not in 'a great meaſure regulated 
her political conduct by the views and ſentiments gf 
the nation at large, it is impoſſible that all her avs 
could have ayailed to produce a general or peri- 
nant ſatisfaction. With what addreſs and cautien 
did ſhe conduct the great buſineſs» of reſtoring the 
proteſtant religion! What nice attention" to the 

national honour appeared in ſettling the terms 
of the treaty with France for though: ſhe well 
knew that Calais was irretrievably loſt and pro- 
bably did not even wiſh for the reſtitution of it, 
as it was a favourite object with the nation, ſhe 
would not, by an abſolute ceſſion, give too great 
a ſhock to their hopes and their prejudices. When 
preſſed to marriage by the - parliament, in what 
ſoft and gracious terms did the couch her refuſal ! 
She was already wedded;—England was her huſ- 
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Hand; 9 . ber children.” The 
part ſhe took in the affairs. of Scotland was per- 
fetly agreeable to the ſentiments of the nation, 
and, I think, to every principle of ſound policy. 
Notwithſtanding that her jealouſy was unFoidably 
. awakened by the exorbitant claims ſo openly 
advanced by the Queen of Scots, and by her 


obſtinate Tefuſal to ratify the treaty of Edin- 


burgh, ſhe yet ſnewed · her diſpoſition to maintain an 
amicable correſpondence with that princeſs after her 


arrival in Scotland and her ſucceedltigmisfortunes 


were owing, not to the i 
to her own unexampl, 


22 1 bauer 
I ſhould 


rather ſay, her "own atrocious criminalities j and her 


long impriſonment, tial, and execution, were 
wo by the ſtrongeſt re of ſtate neceſſity, 
by the urgent and umanimeus withes and 
lications of the whole Engliſh natid The 
ſhe gave to the Unit Provinces againſt 
pain, and to Henry the of France, during 
the continuance of the leagne, perfectly coincided 


with the views and inclinations of her gyn ſubjects, 


and was produdive' of 
beneficial effects. Thewar 
the neceſſiry 


moſt important and 
ith Spain, which was 
of theſe meaſures, was 


as popular 28 it was glorione; and though in one 


important point ſhe declined gratifying the wiſhes 


of the kingdom, by delaying to ſettle the ſucceſſion . 


to the crown—and there were indeed political 
as well as perſonal reaſons of great weight, why a 


ſucceſſor ſhould not be appointed; yet ſhe made it 


ſuthciently evident, that her views and intentions 
in 


4 E88AY II. 
in chat grand point * rials dd e wich thoſe 


of the beſt and wiſeſt men in the nation, who all 
turned their eyes to the King of Scotland, as the 
man deſtined by Providence to unite in bands of 
eternal amity and concord two nations, which had 
for ſo many ages ſubſiſted in a ſtate of mutual 
diſtruſt and enmity. But if we paſs on to the 
reign of this monarch and his ſon, the unfortunats 
Charles, what a contraſt ! In what ſingle inſtance 
do we find the intereſts of the people conſulted, 
or their wiſhes gratified ? In the countenance and 
encouragement given by the court to the catholic 
religion, at a time when the principles and prac - 


tices of the puritans became every day more 


prevalent ? In. ſacriſicing the gallant Raleigh, to 
appeaſe the reſentment of Spain ? In the deſertion 
of his own children, the King and Queen of 
Bohemia, under cheir accumulated diſtreſſes? In his 
tame acquieſcence in the horrid affair of Amboyna 0 
or in the mean and ſervile court he paid to th 

Houſe of Auſtria, in his, attempts to procure the 
reſtoration of the palatinate, and to accompliſh that 
great object of his ambition, the marriage of his 
ſon with the Infanta? Did, his ſon and ſucceſſor 
Charles , diſcover any greater condeſcenſion for 
the opinions or prejudices of Wege, in 
gpouſing a catholie princeſs, and granting, in con- 
ſequence of this alliance, additional privileges and 
immunities to the profeſſors of that religion? In 


involving the nation in two dangerous wars, te 


gratify the prepoſterous vanity and reſentment of 
worthleſs favourite? By levying taxes in a — 


charger of Q EL ann. 4 


of profound peace, by virtue of the regal authority ? 
By a profeſſed; intention gf gaverning without 
— by violent attempts to ſuppreſs 
puritaniſm- in England; and by ſtill more violent 
attempts to introduce the mglt odious innovations 
of à religious nature in Scotland? But I ſhall 
enlarge no further on this point : it is too plain 
to be denied, that the public meaſures of Elizabeth 
were in general agteeable to the ſenſe of the nation, 
and that ſhe wiſhed and endeavoured they ſhould 
be ſo; and it is as plain, that in the ſucceeding 
reigns public opinion was wholly diſregarded, 


and that almoſt all the meaſures of government ; 


were the reſult of pride, obſtinacy, and folly. 
But, adly, The - contraſt between that great 

princeſs and her ſucceſſors appears. equally ſtriking, 

if wo conſider their reſpective chara@ers in what- 


may be termed à legal paint of view, or as 


ſoyereigns poſſeſſed of a limited authority. Though 
it muſt be conſeſſed that the deportment of Queen 
Elizabeth, - notwithſtanding, her general affability, 
was, upon ſome occaſions, ſuſficiently imperious; 
it does not appear that ſhe ever had an idea of 
advancing ſuch, exorbitant principles and pre- 
tenſions as James the Firſt . perpetually . inſiſted 
upon, in his reaſonings and ſpeculations: upon 
government; and which Charles, fatally for him - 
ſelf, attempted to reduce to practice. Mr. Hume 


aſſerts, that the only buſineſs of parliament in this 


reign was to grant ſubſidies ; They pretended 
indeed, ſays he, to the right of enacting laws.“ 
Pretended ! and did they not exerciſe this right? 
NS. If 
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If Mr. Hume had taken the trouble to conſult the 
Statute Book, he would have known that very ma- 
ny important and ſalutary laws were enacted in this 
reign. The parliament did not, indeed, aſſume a 


power of controlling the crown in matters f 


fate, as they were called, or, in other words, of 
- direfting her tranſactions with foreign powers; 
and the Queen's conduct in this reſpe& gave ſuch 
entire ſatisfaction to the public, that they were 
under little or no temptation to interfere; but 
they uſually confined themſelves to the leſs ſplen- 
did, but more uſeful, employment of ſuperintending 
the domeſtic concerns of the nation; and it is 
obſervable, that, to this day, parliament- poſſeſſes 
no authority, properly ſpeaking, reſpeCting foreign 
affairs; though the extenſive powers veſted in that 
body, and the utter inability of the crown to 
ſupport itſelf without aſſiſtance, give it the higheſt 
degree of-influence, whenever it judges interference 
_ neceſſary, Mr. Hume: pleaſes to aſſert, that 
England had leſs reaſon to boaſt of her liberties 
In the reign of Elizabeth, than the generality of 
foreign nations at preſent ; but let us ſuppoſe for 
a moment, that the authority of the general 
- aſſembly of eſtates in France were reſtored ; that 
all traces of vaſſalage were aboliſhed ; that trials by 
jury were introduced; that in the regular courts. of 
judicature nothing were regarded as law, but 
what had been expreſsly aſſented to, and enacted 
by the repreſentatives of the people; and, that 
individuals of every rank in public ſtations were 
diveſted of all diſcretionary powers, and obliged to 
| conform 
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conform their conduct to the ſtandard of the laws; 
that the formidable ſtanding army of that kingdom 
were annihilated, and taxes levied only by the 
authority of the eſtates of the realm. Would any 
man in his ſenſes take upon him to ſay—notwith- 
{ſtanding that the authority which remained to the 
crown might be in a. great degree indefinite; not- 
withſtanding the exiſtence of irregular courts, 
which might be empowered: to take cognizance of 
extraordinary caſes ; , notwithſtanding that the 
ſovereign might, ſometimes, uſe very lofty and im- 
perious language to the legiſlative body, and.even 
dare occaſionally to violate what, by the enlightened 
jealouſy of our times, would be ſtyled their moſt 
eſſential rights and privileges: Would any man, I 
aſk, venture to affirm, that liberty had not made 
very great advances in that kingdom; Could it be 


denied, that in fact they were in poſſeſſion of a free 


conſtitution that, if they were ſenſible of the 
ineſtimable advantages they enjoyed, a regular 
ſyſtem of liberty might eaſily be eſtabliſhed on 


ſuch a baſis? If, indeed, the government of a2 


country, in ſuch circumſtances, was conducted 
with addreſs and ability; if the public intereſts 
were upon the whole underſtood and purſued; ; 
if the extraordinary and irregular exertions of 
prerogative were ſuch as the neceſſity of the ſtate 
ſeemed to juſtify ; if a due regard was paid 
public opinion, and a juſt reverence BOTS 
for the authority of the laws, in the common and 
ordinary courſe of proceedings ; the general ſatiſ- 
faction 
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faction and popularity attending fuch e 


ment, muſt naturally preclude any vigorousattempts 


to improve the conſtitution, or eſtabliſh the prin- 
 eiples of liberty, on a more ſecure or extenſive 
foundation. Theſe ſpeculative ideas nearly cor- 
reſpond, I think, with the real ſtate of things in 
the times of Elizabeth; but if the ſceptre ſhould, 
in ſimilar circumſtances, devolve to weak or obſti- 
nate princes, who held public opinion in contempt, 
who purſued meaſures incompatible with the 
public intereſts, who had the imprudetice, upon 
every occaſion, to advance ſpeculative 'princi iples 
utterly ſubverſive of every degree of civil or 
political freedom; who infiſted, that the privileges 
of the ſubjects were derived merely from the 
grace and favour of their ſovereign,” and the power 
of the prince from God alone; and eſpecially if 
theſe Naviſh principles were reduced to practice; if 
they were converted into fundamental maxims of 
government; if there were evident marks of a 
regular and concerted plan for the extinction of 
popular privileges, and for reducing the nation 
to the moſt abſect ſtate of ſubmiſſion to the will 
of the monarch; if no other reaſon than © ſuch 
is our pleaſure,” was aſſigned for the moſt 


irregular and violent exertions of power; a nation 


muſt be deſtitute of every ſpark of public virtue, 
and public fpirit, and even deaf to the dictates of 


common ſenſe, who did not, in conſequence of 


uch alarming inroads upon the conſtitution, take 
en to ſcrutinize with more accuracy into the 
nature 
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- pature and foundation of human authority; who 

dil not make uſe of Beck 
to circumſcribe within narrower limits, and to 
aſcertain by more exact boundaries, thoſe powers 
and that prerogative, which had excited ſuch 
juſt and general apprehenſions. This repre- 
ſentation I take to be perfectly applicable to the 
Nate of affairs in the reigns of James and Charles 

Mr. Hume expreſſes his ſurpriſe, that ſo different 
a fate ſhould attend the memories of Henry VIII. 
and Charles I.; but I confeſs I ſee nothing very ex» 
traordinary or ſingular in the caſe. Henry VIII. 
was undoubtedly a tyrant, but he was at the 
ſame time poſſeſſed of qualities which. will always 
command a certain degree of, reſpect z-and it muſt 
be conſidered, that though uriety of cauſes then 
concurred to diſturb the balance of the iconftitu« 
tion, and to throw a prodigious weight of power 


into the ſcale of the crown, yet the parliament was 
uſually made, even in that reign, the inſtrument 


of regal tyranny; by which means he not only 
gave dignity and efficacy to his meaſures, but 
eſcaped a great ſhare of the popular odium which 
would otherwiſe have attended him. Let it be 
conſidered too, that Henry never went the lengths 


in the delicate and dangerous buſineſs of taxation 


8 which Charles ventured to do; not to mention 
that, in the long period of a century, very eſſential 


ſuppoſed to take place; and it is as 
e akg, i Jultſ or lie de cg 
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alterations in a political ſyſtem may reaſonably by 5 
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conduſt of Charles l. by appealing to r 
drawn from the reign of Henry VIII. as jt wo 
be to vindicate any illegal or unconſtitutional 
practice of the preſent reign, by an appeal to the 
direful precedents of the latter days of Charles 
the Second.— In the beginning of the ſeven - 
teenth century, the maxims of the reign of 
Henry VIII. were become obſglete. Men were 
| accuſtomed to another mode of government; their 
minds were occupied by the recollection of the 
glorious and proſperous times of Elizabeth, when 
uninterrupted affection and harmony ſubſiſted 
between the ſovereign and the people; and if the 
prerogative was exerted occaſionally in an irregular 
and arbitrary manner, thoſe very exertions were 
ſeen, or were thought at leaſt, to be neceſſary, 
and no apprehenſions were entertained that they 
were the reſult of a fixed and preconcerted plan 


to enſlave the nation. Charles I. was a tyrant as 


well as Henry VIII. but he attempted the part at a 


deſigns. Mr. Hume pretends, that the circum- 
ſtances in which he was placed were in the higheſt 
degree critical; and plauſibly apologizes for him, 


E's by ſaying, that his capacity was not equal to 
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ſituations of ſuch extreme delicacy: but I cannot 
conceive that his ſituation at the commencement 
of his reign was to be compared in point of difficulty 
with that of Elizabeth. In the progreſs of it, 
indeed, it muſt be confeſſed, that he frequently 
en e his own imprudence, or rather 
infatuation, 
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difficulty; that had he even poſſeſſed 1 

— n 
4 honour. But I cannot © perceive that 
— — than a common b ee A | 
ſenſe to ſee, hat the temper of 


not bear eyen thoſe ſtretches of prerogative, Which 


at leaſt, in 
thought - necellary, or excufable W 
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ee power ; and leaſt — 
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violations of the moſt ſacred principles of the 
conſtitution. They forget that the queſtion is not 
whether ſhe acted agreeably to thoſe enlarged 
ideas of political liberty which now prevail ; but 
whether ſhe regulated her conduct by the temper 
and ſpirit of the times in which ſhe lived; and 
whether ſhe violated any of thoſe principles which 
were in that age held ſacred. . On the other hand, 
it muſt,” without doubt, ſurpriſe thoſe who con- 
eeive of Queen Elizabeth, as a princeſs poſſeſſed 
of deſpotic authority, which is the idea Mr. Hume 
labours to inculcate, to be made acquainted with 
many circumſtances of her conduct and — 
ment in the courſe of her rei gg. 
In the very commencement n e 
and ſanguinary inſtruments of her ſiſter's cruelties 
eſcaped with impunity; becauſe they had afted 
under the ſanction of the law. S0 mild were the 
maxims 6f the government at this period; that 
the deteſtable and inhuman Bonner h imff 
could venture to appear in public, and even at 
. court, with perfect ſecurity. The Queen indeed, 
it is remarked, averted her eyes, no doubt with 
horror, from that man of blood; but no other mark 
of diſgrace or reſentment followed. Biſhop Burnet 
informs us, that Cecil and the other counſellors of 
EHzabeth were unanimouſſy of opinion, that no 
ſteps ſhould be taken by the Queen's highneſs, to 
reſtore the Proteſtant religion, till a parliament 
could be ſummoned z and ve accordingly find, 
that nothing of conſequence was done, in that im- 
7 | . portant 
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portant buſineſs, without the ſanction of legiſlative 
authority. In the enſuing. parliament, the affair of 
the ſucceſſion, which had been ſlightly touched on 
by the preceding one, was reſumed with great 
warmth, and the Queen was reduced to a very 
diſagreeable dilemma, The right of blood clearly 
reſted in the houſe of Stuart; but the will of Henry 
VIII. the validity of which, though founded on 
an act of parliament was however the ſubject of 
much diſpute, was expreſs in favour. of the houſe 
of Suffolk. An authoritative and ultimate deciſion 
in favour of either muſt be attended with obvious 
inconveniences to the reigning ſovereign. 


Io prevent the Houſe from urging. the matter | 


any farther, ſhe was obliged contrary. probably to 
her real intentions, as well as her former declara- 
tions, to give them ſome hopes, and intimations, 
that ſhe entertained views of entering into the 
marriage ſtate. With theſe hopes they appeared 
in a great degree ſatisfied; but time proving them 
to be fallacious, in a few years they renewed their 
application for a ſettlement of the crown, with 
greater vehemence than ever. The Queen on this 
occaſion, was ſo far provoked, as to prohibit the 
Houſe from proceeding any farther in this matter : 
however, as little regard was paid to her orders, 
however . peremptory, {ſhe thought proper, by 
another meſlage, graciouſly to revoke them, and to 
allow the Houſe liberty of debate. She again in- 
timated her intentions of ſpeedy marriage; but, 
— this artifice did not make much impreſſion, 
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ſne plainly declared her apprehenſions, that the 
appointment of a ſucceſſor would be attended 
with great danger to her perſon; that ſhe knew, 
by her own experience during the reign of her 
ſiſter, how much court was uſually paid to the next 
heir, and what dangerous ſacrifices men were 
diſpoſed to make of their preſent duty to their 
future proſpects ; and that ſhe was, therefore, 
determined to delay, till a more proper oppor- 
tunity, the deciſion of this important queſtion.— 
The Houſe, finding the extreme reluctance of the 
Queen to comply with their "wiſhes, thought 
proper to drop the proſecution of this ſubject 
for the preſent; and the Queen, on diſſolving 


the parliament, reiterated her proteſtations of 


regard for the welfare and ſafety of her ſubjects, 
and diſclaimed the moſt diſtant intention of en- 
croaching on their rights and liberties; but, ſtil! 
fearing that her conduct might leave injurious 
impreſſions, ſhe voluntarily remitted a conſiderable 
part of the ſubſidy voted by parliament ; deelar- 
ing, that, as ſhe had no immediate occaſion. for 
the money, ſhe was as well ſatisfied it ſhould 
remain in her Wer- pockets as in her own 
Exchequer. 

In the year 1571 de n was ſum- 
moned; and the principles of the Puritans having 
made great progreſs in the intervening years, 
attempts were made in the Houſe of Commons 
to procure ſome further reformation in religion; 
but the ö of eccleſiaſtical affairs 

being 


being veſted in the crown by the act of ſupremacy, 


the Queen took offence at theſe proceedings; and 


went fo far as to reſtrain, by an order of council, a 


member named Strictland, who had the preſump- 


tion to move the obnoxious bill in queſtion, from 


giving his attendance in parliament. The Com- 
mons immediately took fire at this unuſual ſtretch 


of power; and it was boldly and unreſervedly 


declared, that the Members of that Houfe were 
amenable for their conduct, in that capacity, to no 
other juriſdiction ; that, though the prerogative of 
the Crown ought not to be violated, yet was that 
prerogative limited by law; and that as the Sovereign 
could not make laws; ſo neither was he entitled to 
break them, of his own authority. The court 
party, by moving an adjournment, prevented the 
Houſe from paſſing any violent reſolutions upon 
this occaſion 3; and the next day the Queen had 
the good ſenſe and moderation to ſend her royal 
permiſſion to Strictland to attend his duty in 
parliament. Upon a queſtion reſpecting mono- 
polies, the power of granting which at that time 
conſtituted a dangerous branch of the prerogative, 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert adviſed the Houſe to be- 
ware, leſt, if they meddled farther with theſe 
matters, the Queen might look to her own power; 
and, finding herſelf able to ſuppreſs their challenged 
liberty, and to exert an arbitrary authority, might 
imitate the example of Lewis XI. of France, who, 
he obſerved, had delivered that crown from ward- 


ſhip; a * indication, ſurely, that a fundamental 
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difference at this time exiſted, and was perceived 


to exiſt, between the two monarciies a France 
and England. 


In the year ſucceeding the defeat of the Armada, 


a parliament being held, ſome regulations were 
propoſed reſpecting the abuſes of purveyance, 
and certain alterations moved in the practice of the 
court of Exchequer; upon which à kind of 
amicable diſpute enſued between the Queen and 
the Commone. Lord Burleigh, in her name, inſiſted 
that theſe were matters which touched the preroga- 
tive ; and, that the Queen had ample authority to 
rectify grievances of this nature, if applied to by 
way of petition ; upon which the Houſe appointed 
a committee- to attend the Queen, and aſſure her, 
that their conduct did not proceed from want of 
duty or reſpect. The Queen received them with 
the moſt gracious condeſcenſion; and, in her turn, 
aſſured her loving ſubjects, that ſhe had already 
given orders for an enquiry into the abuſes attend- 
ing purveyance, but that the progreſs of it was 
retarded by the dangers of the Spaniſh invaſion : 
that, with the advice of her council and judges, ſhe 
would redreſs every grievance which had crept 
into the adminiſtration of the courts of juſtice ; but 
could not admit, that the Houſe of Commons, by 
laws moved without her privity, ſhould deprive 
her of the honour attending theſe regulations. 
In the next parliament application was again 
made to the Crown, by way of petition, againſt 
monopolies ; which, indeed, appear to have been 
Ko ſufficiently 
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ſufficiently oppreſſive : but the Queen replied, - [4 
that with regard to theſe patents, ſhe hoped her. : ; 


dutiful and loving ſubjects would not take away 
her prerogative, which was the chief flower in her 
garden, and the principal and head pearl in her 
crown and diadem; but that they would rather 
leave theſe matters to her diſpoſal. This ſoft, but 
evaſive anſwer, ſo mollified the untoward and 
uncourtly diſpoſition of the Houſe, that nothing 
farther "was attempted, till the next parliament. 
which met in the year 1601, and which was the 
laſt parliament ſummoned in this reign, By this 
time, the abuſes, of which ſuch repeated complaints 
had been made, and which it was expected that 
the Queen would have redreſſed by virtue of her 
prerogative, had ariſen to an enormous height; 
and a bill was immediately introduced, for the 
purpoſe of aboliſhing monopolies :—this meaſure 
was vehemently oppoſed by the court party, on the 
old ground, that this matter regarded the preroga- 
tive; and that the Queen ought to be applied to, 
in the way of petition; and ſome very extravagant 
things were advanced on this occaſion, reſpecting 
the extent of the regal authority, particularly by 
Sir Francis Bacon, and other court lawyers, which 
were properly animadverted upon by ſeveral of the 
independent members; and when Serjeant Heyne 
had the aſſurance to aſſert, that the Queen had the 
ſame right to the lands and goods of the fubject 
as to any revenue of her crown, the Houſe 
hemmed and laughed, and would not ſuffer him to 
; E 4 proceed 
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pogeedd-in' id ſpeech——Upon the whole, * 


evidently appeared to be the unanimous reſolution 
of the Houſe, notwithſtanding theſe courtly-argu- 
ments and harangues, that ſome effectual method 


ſhould now be taken to put a final period to theſe 


intolerable oppreſſions: it was urged, that petition 
after petition had been preſented to no purpoſe, 
and that nothing leſs than an act of parliament was 
adequate to the correction of theſe abuſes: — 
but the excellent underſtanding and never- 
fläalling political ſagacity of the Queen once more 
ſaved her from diſgrace ;»for, before the bill had 
pe the Commons, ſhe ſent for the Speaker, and 
m 


manded him to acquaint the Houſe, that ſhe 
would immediately cancel theſe obnoxious patents. 


The Houſe, who, no doubt, entertained a high and 
juſt ſenſe of the Queen's general character and 
perſonal merits, and did not without reluctance 
proceed thus far in their oppoſition, immediately 
in a formal addreſs, returned their moſt grateful 
acknowledgments for this extraordinary inſtance 


of her Majeſty's goodneſs and condeſcenſion; and 


the Queen, in reply, made new profeſſions of ten- 
derneſs, regard, and attachment to her beloved 
people, Thus was this critical affair, which the 
evil genius of a Stuart would quickly have foment - 
ed to a ſerious quarrel, happily terminated; and 
the Queen had the ſatisfaction of parting with her 
people in parliament, for the laſt time, with all 
that mutual warmth, and ardour of attachment, 
men — the auſpicious commencement 

of 
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of her reign more than forty years before Tho | 


Queen died in March following, more admired, 
beloved, and regretted, than perhaps eme 
whoſe name is recorded in hiſtory. _ 

Certainly, it muſt be acknowledged, to Ben 


5 mortal honour of che female ſex, that not one af her 


predeceſſors, at leaſt ſince the days of Alfred, 
can be placed in any degree of competition with 
this great princeſs in a political view, whether 
we conſider the popularity, the wiſdom, or the 
ſucceſs. of her adminiſtration. If an exception 
can be made in favour of any one of our antient 
monarchs, I ſhould be inelined to fix upon Edward I, 


who diſtinguiſhed. himſelf. by, the ſame enlarged 


and rational views of policy, by the ſame indul- 
gent regard for his people, by the ſame moderation 
and equity in the internal government of his 
kingdom, and, it may be added, . 
uninterrupted flow of proſperity and ſucceſs: 

this only they differ, that in the proſecution af 
the different objects of their ambition, Edward L 
ſhewed but little regard, or rather ſhewed a total 
diſregard, to every principle of reQitude and juſtice ; 
while the means employed byElizabeth to effect her 
purpoſes, were, generally ſpeaking, not leſs innocent, 
and even laudable, than the ends ſhe had in view 


were great and important. As to Edward III. and 


Henry V. thoſe heroes of the mob, they appear 
to me little better than political Quixotes; the 
pretenſions of theſe princes to the crown of France 
were utterly ill founded, and even ridiculous, 


:, 
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the expeftation of final ſucceſs in their attempts 


was highly extravagant, and the accompliſhment 
of their grand object extremely pernicious, could 


it for a moment be ſuppoſed attainable. The 


limits of this Eſſay allow me to touch but very 
curſorily upon the ſucceeding reigns ; certain indi- 
cations appeared, very early after the acceſſion of 


the Scottiſh monarch, that new maxims of ,govern- 


ment were adopted, and new meaſures of obedience 
were to be exacted. In the very firſt parliament 
ſummoned by James, he ſerupled not to aſſert 
that he was an abſolute king, and that all 
their privileges were derived from his grant. 
His extravagant, and even prepoſterous ideas of the 
nature of the kingly office and authority, diſplayed 
themſelves by his ſuppoſing,” that at his acceſſion 
peace was ipſo facto reſtored between the 
Engliſh and Spaniſh monarchies, merely becauſe 
amity ſubſiſted between himſelf and the king of 
Spain previous to that event. The ſame ab- 
ſurdity of intelle&, operating upon the ſame lofti- 
neſs of diſpoſition, led him to confound the union 
of the two Britiſh crowns, with an union of the 


two nations; for he maintained, that his ſub- 


jets born in either kingdom after his acceſſion, 
were of conſequence naturalized in both. He 
openly afferted it to be ſedition in ſubjects to 
- difpute what a king may do in the height of 
+ his power. 

Soon after the death of the Farl of Saliſbury, 


A. D. 1613, a parliament was ſummoned z and 
the 
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the loſs of that able. miniſter quickly appeared in 
the raſh and precipitate conduct of the king, who 
diflolved the ' parliament in great wrath, after a 
very ſhort ſeſſion,” before the buſineſs of a ſupply 
was entered upon, on account of the apparent 
diſpoſition of the Houſe of Commons to reſtrain 
certain abuſes of the prerogative. After which he 
continued to govern for ſome years without parlia- 
ments; when, being reduced by his imprudent prodi- 
gality to extreme diſtreſs, he was conſtrained to call 
one in 1621; and though a tolerably good under- 
ſtanding ſeemed for a time to prevail between the 
king and the Commons, ſome grievances being re- 
drefled on the one part, and ſome ſubſidies voted on 
the other, a violent rupture ſoon enſued, in con- 
ſequence'of a remonſtrance which the Houſe had 
the boldneſs to preſent to the king, reſpecting the 
buſineſs of the palatinate, and the negotiation 
now carrying on for the marriage of the Prince of 
Wales with the Infanta. The king's puſillanimity, 
with regard to the firſt, had not excited leſs anger 
and reſentment at home, than deriſion and contempt 
abroad; and the puritanical ſpirit was now ſo 
univerſally diffuſed, that the latter was viewed by 
the whole nation with horror and deteſtation.— 
The indignation of James at this unexpected and 
unwelcome interference knew no bounds; he 
reprimanded the Houſe with great vehemence and 
acrimony, for preſuming to debate of things ſo 
far above their reach and capacity ; he abſolutely 
forbad them from meddling with theſe deep matters 
| of 
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of ſtate, and contemptuouſly applied to them the 
vulgar proverb, Ne ſutor ultra crepidam. He 


condeſcended, however, to aſſure them, that though 
their privileges were derived from the grace and 
permiſſion of the ſovereign, yet, as long as they 
contained themſelves within the limits of their 
duty, he ſhould maintain them inviolate. The 
Commons, thrown, as might be expected, into a 
flame at this treatment, immediately voted, that 
the liberties, franchiſes, privileges, and immunities 
of parliament, are the ancient and undoubted 
birthright and inheritance of the ſubjects of Eng- 
land. - The king, on receiving 'this information, 
ſent for the journals of the Commons, and with 
his own hand tore out this reſolution of the 
Houſe ; and, not chuſing to venture another meet- 
ting after this outrage, he immediately diffolved the 
parliament; after which ſeveral of the moſt popular 
members were committed to priſon, and a pro- 
clamation was iſſued, abſolutely prohibiting all diſ- 
courſe concerning theſe extraordinary proceedings: 
Two years after this, however, theSpaniſh alliance 
being now abandoned, the king, preſſed by his neceſſi- 
ties, and influenced by Buckingham, who had a war 
with Spain in contemplation, once more iſſued 
. a ſummons for a new parliament : in his ſpeech at 
the opening of the ſeſſion, he ſo far deſcended from 
his former height of loftineſs, and even from that 
dignified reſerve which ſhould always accompany 
the regal charaGer, as to ſtate to the Houſe his 
cauſes of complaint againſt the Spaniſh court, 
| and 
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and to aſk their advice reſpecting the diſpoſal 
of his fon in marriage; that identical point which 
he had forbid the laſt parliament, in the moſt 
|  peremptory manner, to preſume” to make the 
ſubject of their deliberations : he alſo voluntarily 
offered, that the money voted for the purpoſe of 
carrying on the propoſed war with Spain ſhould 
be paid to a committee of parliament, and en- 
truſted entirely to their direction and management; 
a moſt imprudent conceſſion; and even contrary 
to the firſt principles of the Engliſh conſtitution. 
He had now ſufficiently ſhewn his weakneſs-and 
timidity ; he had demonſtrated himſelf to be“ in- 
firm of purpoſe;”” and it required but little ſagacity 
to ſee the great augmentation of authority and 
influence which muſt accrue to parliament from 
ſuch conduct: and no man of common diſcern- 
ment could imagine, that the Commons would 
be induced to relinquiſh the deciſive advantage 
they had gained, by a recurrence to that haughty 
and contemptuous mode of treatment, over which 
they had ſo recently triumphed : in this ſtate of 
things the king died, and the ſceptre devolved 
to his ſon Charles ; but the hiſtory of this reign 
is too copious and intereſting for me to enter upon. 
Suffice it to ſay, what the lighteſt knowledge of the 
memorable events of it will evince, that the arbi · 
trary maxims and ſpeculations of the father were 
by the ſon, fatally for himſelf, reduced to practict, 
and viſibly pervaded every department of - the 
government, Mr. Hume himſelf is compelled 
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to acknowledge, that, in numerous inſtances, the 
laws of the land were openly and notoriouſly 
violated; © liberty was totally ſubverted, and 
an arbitrary and deſpotic authority exerciſed over 
the kingdom.” Upon what grounds, then, can this 
able and eloquent apologiſt undertake to vindicate 
or extenuate the enormity of ſuch a conduct? 
Why, he pretends truly, that the grieyances which 
% were ſo much the ſubject of complaint, when 
& conſidered in themſelves without regard to the 
“ conſtitution, ſcarcely deſerve the name; nor 
&« were they either burdenſome on the people's pro- 
*“ perties, or any wiſe ſhocking to the natural huma - 
„ nity of mankind.“ Indeed I know not what de- 
gree of barbarity and oppreſſion might be neceſſary 
to ſhock the humanity of Mr. Hume: but I be. 
lieve there are few perſons ſo deſtitute of humanity, 
as not to be ſhocked at the recital of thoſe facts, 
which he himſelf has given us in the chapter im- 
mediately preceding this very curious and pro- 
found obſervation. Nor can I eaſily comprehend 
how it ſhould happen, that the illegal impoſitions 
and extortions of Charles were not burdenſome 
on the people's properties; — but, waving theſe con- 
fiderations, I will beg leave to atk, how it is poſſible 
to reconcile this aſſertion with the repreſentations 
which he has uniformly made of the abje& and 
deplorable ſituation of this kingdom, under the 
government of Elizabeth. It certainly cannot be 
doubted, but that Elizabeth acted conformably to 
che prevailing ideas of ber own times; or, in 
* 8 | other 
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. ſhe is not chargeable with a violation 
of the forms of the conſtitution, as it then ſubſiſted. 
1 think alſo it will be univerſally admitted, that 
the actual grievances of her reign were not more 
intolerable than thoſe ſuffered under Charles; but 
it ſeems the grievances of Charles's reign ſcarcely 
deſerve the name. Then I aſk, Wherein conſiſts 
the culpability of Elizabeth ? or, What foundation 


is there for thoſe ſevere animadverſions upon the 


arbitrary, the imperious, the tyrannical diſpoſition 
and conduct of that princeſs? or, In what reſpect 
are we of the preſent generation, in a more - eligible 
ſituation, or in happier circumſtances, than the 
abject and. laviſh race that exiſted two hundred 
years ago? Theſe things appear to me rather pa- 
radoxical; and I think it would require all the 


ingenuity of Mr. Hume to reconcile them to ach 


other, and to frame out of them one general 
conſiſtent hypotheſis. The truth is, his eager, de- 
princes of the houſe of Stuart, has unfortunately 
made him take ſuch indefatigable pains to caſt 'a 
ſhade over the character of Elizabeth, and to 
brighten the dark traits of the ſucceeding 
that when he attempts to trace the connection 
events, and to accoudtt for the uninterrupted at- 


mony and felicity ſubſiſting under the adminiſtra- 


tion of the one, and the univerſal odium and 
perpetual. diſcord attached to that of the 
others, he has precluded. himſelf from diſplaying, 
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the principal influence in producing thoſe remarks 
able effects which he cannot but admit, and for 
which, upon the ground he has thought proper 
to occupy, it is abſolutely impoſſible: to account, 
The -erroneous repreſentation he has exhibited 
of this period of our hiſtory, I look upon as the 
fundamental fault of a work, every page of which 
preſents us with new beauties. The fact is, that 


 ” the grievances ſuſtained by the ſubjects under 


the reign of Elizabeth, as well as her ſucceſſors, 
were very far from being trifling or imaginary-z 
but a moſt ſtriking difference may be diſcovered 
in this reſpect, that the ſeverities of the Queen's 
reign, juſtly as they would now be reprobated, 
| were at that time conſidered as the effect of 
ſtrong and real political neceſſity. Or at moſt; 


| if the Queen was chargeable with ſome abuſes 
| of prerogative, ſhe had the ſenſe and prudence to 
avoid all poſitive violations of eſtabliſhed privileges; 


and as the great body of the people were never 
alarmed with apprehenſions of deſigns inimical to 
the public happineſs, the whiſpers of individuals were 
loſt amidſt the loud acclamations attending her 
proſperous and popular adminiſtration. But with 
reſpect to Charles, the whole tenor of his conduct 
eviced; that the great ſpring of all his aQions, 
was an eager and intemperate deſire to emancipate 
himſelf from every ſpecies of control, and he ven- 


tuted to purſue his dangerous projects even while 


labouring under an univerſal odium, and at a 
Wa the weak 1 arbitrary conduct of his 
father 
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ment to be tore” canvaſſed and much better un- 
derſtood, and all ranks of people were making 
daily acceſſions of power and conſequence, as well 
as knowledge, and actually went far greater lengths 
in oppoſition to the eſtabliſhed laws: than Elizabeth, 
or even than Henry VIII. himſelf had ever done in 
the moſt elevated ſtate of his authority !—Surely, 
then, we may ceaſe to wonder at the tragical events 
which ſucceeded; However, Lam happy to do this 
monareh the juſtice to acknowledge, that he had, 


previous to the commencement of the civil 4 


made every conceſſion that could reafonably be 
defired; "nay, it may be juſtly" affirmed, that in 


giving his aſſent to the perpetuity act, he not only 
annihilated his own power, but ſubverted the con- 


ſtitution; and from that fatal ærd, the houſe of 


Commons demonſtrated, by almoſt every meaſure 
they adopted, that they had an intereſt of their 
own, ſeparate from, and very often contrary to, 


the general intereſts of the" Tous they were 


choſen to repreſents” 
There is yet another point oof view, in which 


Elizabeth may; with great advantage, be ſet in 
competition with her immediate fucceſſors; and 


that is, "qdly, Her perſonal character and dif. 
poſiticai. Her extreme affability, and | gracious. 
deportment, which ſhe never fuffexed to degenerate, 
Ike her ſucceſſor James, to à low and groſs fami- 
Uarity, were hi hly acceptable to the people; 
and, no med one great ſource of her 
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Al popularity It is remarkable, that 
Charles II. that © Monſter of a King, as Pope 
ſtiles him, is ſtill regarded in a very favourable 
light by the generality of people, from the ſtrong 
impreſſion which his faſcinating manners, the 
charms of his addreſs and converſation, originally 
made on the minds of the public. The total-want 
of dignity and decorum in James, and the frozen 
formality, and more than Spaniſh ſtatelineſs, of 
Charles, occaſioned extreme diſguſt, and expoſed 
them to real inconyenience ; but if we contem- 
plate the generoſity and magnanimity of Elizabeth, 
the ſuperiority of her character will, I think, be 
{till more apparent. To mention a few inſtances: 
In the reign of her ſiſter Mary ſhe had been com- 
mitted to the cuſtody of Sir Henry Bedingfield, 
who treated her with extreme harſhneſs and 
ſeverity: but the only revenge taken by the 
Queen, after her acceſſion to the crown, was, to 
give him, in her uſual diſcourſe, the appellation 
of her gaoler; emulating in this inſtance the 
noble pride of Lewis XII. — on a ſimilar ocea- 
ſion, thought it beneath the dignity of a King 
of France, to revenge the quarrels of a Duke of 
Orleans. Notwithſtanding the regret with which 
the Engliſh nation ſaw Calais fall into che hands of 
the French, the Queen poſitively refuſed to liſten 
to the inſidious oyertures of the French court, ho 
offered immediate reſtitution, if ſhe would recall 
. her troops, and defiſt from all further interference 
in the affairs of Scotland. Without heſitation, 
ſhe firmly replied, that ſhe would not ſacrifice the 
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no means exempt from the foibles of her ſex, as the 
curious anecdotes preſerved by Melville and other 
writers fully evince z and though amongſt her 


courtiers there were ſome whom' ſhe diſtinguiſhed 


with pecullar marks of her favour; yet the 
diſgraceful recall of Leiceſter from the Nether- 
lands, and the fatal cataſtrophe of Eſſex, plainly 
prove, how much the Queen predominated over 
the woman: but the blind partiality of her ſuc- 
ceſſors James and Charles for their minions 
Somerſet and Buckingham, was as pernicious as it 


was ridiculous. When offered, nay folicited to 


accept, the ſovereignty of the United Provinces, 
mne had the greatneſs of mind to rejet the 
propoſal, ſatisfied with ES 
protectreſs and friend. The treaty of marriage 
with the Duke of Anjou gave occaſion to a moſt 
manly and ſpirited letter to the Queen, from Sir 
P. Sydney, ſtating, in very ſtrong terms, the in- 
ſuperable objections to that alliance, which even 
in our times would be thought a very uncommon 
but this the took in good part; and the 

negechien was ſoon after entirely broken off.— 
But it is ſtill more worthy of remark, that during 
the time this treaty was depending, the Queen being 
one day in her barge on the Thames, Simier 


the French agent, and others of her court, à ſhot 
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which paſſed very near the- Queen, and wonnded 
one of the bargemen. Aſter a ſtrict examination, 
no proof of treaſonable intention appearing, the 


Queen ordered him to be ſet at liberty, declaring, 


that ſhe never would give credit to an accuſation 
againſt any one of her ſubjects, which a mother, 
would not believe of her own children. H no other 
memorial than this was left us of Queen Elizabeth, 
methinks, this alone would be ſufficient | to im- 
mortalize and embalm her memory. What reſolu- 
tion and ſpirit did ſhe exhibit, when the whole 
nation was in alarm at the proſpect of. à Spanith 
invaſion! With all the heroiſm of à Boadicea, 
ſne put herſelf at the head of her army, profeſſing 
her firm purpoſe to lead them herſelf into the 
field, and rather to periſh in battle than ſurvive. 

the ruin and ſlavery of her people... Let tyrants 
fear, ſaid ſhe ; I have always ſo. behaved myſelf, 
< that, under Gop,. I have placed my chiefeſt 
« ſtrength and ſaleguard in the loyal. heaxts and 
* goodwill of my ſubjects. I know I am but a 
% weak and feeble woman, but I have the heart 


© ofa. Ling, and. of a Ring of England too; and 


< think foul ſcorn, that Parma or Spain, or any 
< prince in Europe, ſhould dare to- invade the bor- 
“ders of my realms.” By the way, it may be re- 
marked, here is a pretty clear. intimation of the ſupe · 
riority of England to the ſurrounding nations * 


ſuperiority ariſing, no doubt, from the peculiar pri- 
vileges and immunites which had been tranſmitted 


aun from. their eee and of For On 
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— nb of 8 in which 


| the Queen: of Scots was ſo deeply concerned, and 
for which ſhe: juſtly paid the (forfeit oß her life, 


many letters from different Engliſh noblemen were 


found in her cabinet, containing ſtrong profeſſions 


of their attachment to that princeſs. Of theſe the 


Queen would take no notice, and by this generous 
policy converted many of her ſecret enemies into 
real friends. Lord Chancellor Bacon relates, that 
Certain inſtructions being tranſmitted to the Engliſh 
Reſident at Paris, the Secretary of State had in- 


ſerted a clauſe, that the Ambaſſador; in order to 


ingratiate himſelf with the Queen mother the 
famous Catharine of Medicis, ſnould take occaſion 
to ſay, that theſe two princefles,” the Queens of 
England and France, for experience and ſkill in 
the arts of government, were equal to the greateſt 


monarchs; but Elizabeth, indignant at this 


compariſon, immediately ordered the direction to 


be eraſed, ſaying that ſhe had hen 


arts and methods of government. ha 

I have always regarded the liberty which-Shake- 
ſpeare ventured to take with the character of Henry 
the VIII. in the lifetime of his daughter, as a 
ſtriking proof of the mild and moderate, or rather 
the magnanimous, ſpirit of her government: it is 
ſuch a liberty as certainly would not now be allowed, 
whatever advances may have been made in the gene- 


b $0 country. To add no more, 
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* A n dnss had n 
to the fears and jealouſies incident to weak minds, 


in the propoſal ſhe made to the States of Scotland, 
at ber own court, no doubt, as preſumptive 
heir to the Crown. A remaikable cntraſt to the 
conduct of Queen Anne, who, in circumſtances 
nearly fimilar, - could never endure the idea of 
ſeeing her ſucceſſor, whoſe reſidence in England 
would, as ſhe declared, keep the image of = 
coffin perpetually before her eyes. 
It would be an endleſs and invidious' taſk, 1 
adduce particular inſtances of the folly, weakneſs, 
meanneſs, and pride, of the Scottiſh line of mo- 
narchs; if any one is diſpoſed to vindicate them from 
theſe imputations, let him produce inſtances of 
their wiſdom, generoſity, and magnanimity; for 
my part, I know of none. The Kings of the 
Houſe of Stuart ſeem to have been utterly inca- 
pable of that elevation of mind which caſt ſo great 
a ſplendour over the character of their illuſtrious 
predeceſſor. The behaviour of Charles E at his 
trial and execution may be thought an exception, 
and he certainly, upon that occaſion, exhibited 
remarkable proofs of firmneſs and calm reſigna- 
tion; ſo did the unfortunate Mary, his grandmo- 
ther, at Fotheringay Caſtle ; ſo did his deſcendant 
James, at the Abbey of La Trappe: but theſe 
are not inſtances of that mental dignity of 
which I am now ſpeaking, but of à certain natural 
. 
difficulties 
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difficulties and diſtrefſes in which that infatuated 
family have been involved, have given them fre- 
quent opportunities of mmm _ FR 
* — | | 
There are two obſervations which 1 
m & pepper 6 We defore T euclede in 
order to render complete juſtice to the character 
of Elizabeth. The firſt is, that there is no 
real foundation for the charge of avarice, ſo 
often urged by the enemies of Elizabeth, and 
ſo injurious to her reputation. To this charge 
it may be replied, that in the reign of Eliza- 
beth the revenues of the crown were extremely 
circumſcribed, and parliament was not then in 
the habit of giving away millions in a breath; her 
economy was the pier witch fupported her au- 
thority and independency. Nevertheleſs, it is 
allowed that ſhe lived un ile of great tmagnif 
cence; far ſuperior, certainly, to what the wretch- 
ed appearance of the Britiſh court in our days 
can afford us any idea of. She cleared the crown, 
in a few years, of the heavy debts contracted by 
her father, brother, and ſiſter; ſhe remitted great 
ſums, at different times, to Scotland, to Holland, 
and to France: the debt due from Holland alone 
amounted at her death, to no leſs than 800;000l: for 
which the generouſly agreed to take no intereſt. — 
The money advanced to Henry IV. ſhe could never 
recover, being. lent without adequate ſecurity ; 
though that -monarch, in a few years after the 
nn Vervins, had amaſſed a great treaſure; 
F 4 e 
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and RO REY repreſented, in the rongeſt terms, 
the neceſſity to which ſhe was reduced; by her long 
wars with Spain, and the Iriſh rebellion, She 
even went ſo. far, as actually to refuſe, ſubſidies,” 
when ſhe had notimmediate accaſion for the money. 
Theſe are facts which will admit of no diſpute, 
and may be ſet in oppoſition. to a thouſand triſling 
{tories of her too cloſe attention to certain minute 
articles of expence: that a ſelfiſh oravancious, 
diſpoſition ſhould be capable of ſuch acts of 
generoſity,” is a moral impoſſibilit 77. 

The ſecond obſervation I have to make is, that 


the Queen does not appear to me by any means 


ſo culpable in the affair of Davidſon as ſhe is 
generally repreſented. It would require à pam- 
phlet inſtead of a paragraph to enter into à full 
diſcuſſion of this queſtion. I ſhall only ſay, that 
Davidſon appears to me much more the dupe of 
Burleigh than of Elizabeth. It ſeems evident, that 
the Secretary, at the ſuggeſtion of that nobleman, 
diſpatched the warrant for the execution of the 
unfortunate Mary without the previous knowledge 
of the Queen, who could not be brought to a 
final determination upon the matte. 

ITuhat her aſtoniſnment, anger, and zodig⸗ 
nation, were real, not aſſumed, appears from 
ſeveral circumſtances, When the fatal intelligence 
5 \ vas communicated, her countenance;. Camden telle 
us, changed, her ſpeech faultered, and ſhe ſtood 


. . ſome minutes, ke A awe, till at 


engt 
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length her paſſion vented itſelf in 4 violent 
burſt of tears: if this was diſſimulation, it muſt 
be confeſſed ſhe had made a wonderful proficiency | 
in that ſcience indeed. Again, it is not pretended 
that the Queen's” diſpoſition led her to ünneceſſary 
acts of injuſtice and cruelty ; yet Davidſon was 
not only puniſhed with great ſeverity at the time, 
but he never could recover, in the ſmalleſt degree, 
any ſhare of the Queen's favour and regard, when 
it could no longer anſwer any end to keep up the 
political farce. Even Burleigh himſelf, Davidſon's 
principal adviſer” on this ↄccaſion, received ſuch 
_ convincing proofs. of th reality of the I 
reſentment, that he gave Mmnſelf up for loſt; and in 
great - conſternation begged permiſſion to reſign his 
employments and Songs Ae eſtate in the 
country, Rupee AG Jlaokrs: 
This plainly proves, thar- Burleights-advies 
to Daxidſon was given, not with amy expect 
ation of making his court to the Queen, to whoſe 
ſentiments he cannot be ſuppoſed a ſtranger; 
but with à view to his own intereſt and 
ſecurity, which he never could be perfectly aſſured 
of as long as the Qucen of Scots was in being. 
We have alſo the Queen's own-ſolemn aſſeveration 
and appeal to God, in her letter to King James on 
the occaſion, that this tranſaction paſſed without 
her knowledge or intention. She could never, 
ſurely,” ſhe affirms, be eſteemed fo baſe and poor 
GEE that if ſhe nnen orders for 
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this fatal execution, ſhe could on any confideration 
be induced to deny them. Though ſenſible of the 
juſtice of the ſentence, ſhe had determined from 
motives of clemency not to carry it into effect, and 
could not but highly reſent the temerity of thoſe 
who had diſappointed her merciful intentions.“ 
Upon the whole, it ſeems to me moſt probable, 
that the miniſters of Elizabeth, I mean Burleigh, 
Walſingham, and Leiceſter, to whom the death 
of the Queen of Scots was © a conſummation de- 
voutly to 'be wiſhed,” not being able to bring 
Elizabeth to a firm and ſettled reſolution on that 
point, ventured to encourage Davidſon to ſend off 
the warrant for execution without her knowledge; 
hoping, perhaps, that ſhe would in her heart not 
be much diſpleaſed with their preſumption, or, at 
the worſt, in conſequence of the ſnare laid for the 
unfortunate Secretary, it was foreſeen that the 
chief weight of the Queen's reſentment - would fall 
upon him; and they depended. upon their own 
addreſs, and the degree of royal favour” they 
enjoyed, to ſcreen them from any violent or laſting 
effects of theQueen's diſpleaſure. If it can beſuppoſed 
that the Queen herſelf was a party in this plot againſt 
Davidſon, it muſt be allowed that her conduct in 
barbarous, and unjuſt; but fo far as I am able to 
form a judgment of her diſpoſition, ſhe was not 
capable of ſuch a degree of depravity and deceit ; 
. eee tat charge 
her 
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harnich fallying, by an action of ſuch complicated 
_ that illuſtrious character to which I have 


paid this willing, but inadequate, α 
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On CHRISTIANITY. 


PART I. 


H E critical and intereſting ſituation in 
which mankind are placed, naturally prompts 


them to a thouſand different enquiries and inveſti - 


gations, which are either immediately or remotely 
connected with that regard to our own happineſs 
| which is the grand ſpring of all our actions. Of 
theſe it muſt be acknowledged, that no one can 


merit a greater degree of attention than the queſtion 
reſpecting the truth of the Chriſtian religion. The 


life of man is fo ſhort and tranſient, and the evi- 
dence which reaſon affords of a continuation, or 
renovation, of our thinking powers in another ſtate, 
ſo feeble and defective, that the authenticity of a 
religion, the fundamental article of which is a 


general reſurrection to an immortal life, is a matter 
of the utmoſt moment and conſequence. Many 
other religions there are, indeed, in the world, 


which make ſimilar pretences to a divine original; | 


* happily they include in them ſuch groſs and 
\ palpable 
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palpable violations of ſenſe and conſiſtency, and 
are ſo totally unaccompanied by any kind of 
evidence, that they ſcarcely demand or admit of 
a formal refutation. Chriſtianity alone, of all the 
various religions of the univerſe which advance 
theſe ſupernatural claims, eee omg" 
regard of anintelligent and enlightened mind; and 


though very. plauſible and ſpecious, nay, though 
very ſubtle and cogent objections have been urged 
againſt even this religion, it muſt be admitted, by 
the ingenuous and candid infhdel himſelf, that it is 
ſupported by an appearance at leaſt of proof ſuſſi- 
cient to, perplex, if not to ſatisfy the judgment, to 
confound, if not to convince the underſtanding, 
It is, however, undeniable, that many of the greateſt 
geniuſes which the world has ever produced, in 
the moſt enlightened age which that world has 
ever known, and in a country where freedom of 
enquiry; has been . purſued to the utmoſt poſſible, 
extent, have not ſcrupled to avow their firm perſua- 
e of this religion, and of the force 
and. ſufficiency, of that evidence by which, it i 

| ſupported. . Need I mention the _illuſtrious.names 
of NzewToN, Locke, Mil rox, Bacon, Boys, 
CLARKE, ADDI50N, or HarTLEY, i in proof of this 
aſſertion? Will any one venture to object to the 

competency. of theſe. judges? Are they, deficient.i 3, 
knowledge, in ,underſtanding,. or impartialty.?..or 
can they be accuſed of giving only alight and cur- 
ſary. attention to the ſubject? No, in ſuch. minds, a. 
firm and permanent configion can be the-refuk of 
YT nothing | 
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| pecking ius ches x fall unh avcuruns b. 
of which their writings afford ample proof. 1s it 
poſſible then, without a mixture of indignation 
and contempt, to hear the fops and witlings of 


the age attempt to turn that to ridicule; which 


the beſt and wiſeſt of mankind have agreed to 
regard as ſacred? This inſignificant race of beings 
cannot be thought, indeed, deſerving of much at- 
tention 3 but it is truly painful to a "generous 
and liberal mind, to ſee ſuch writers as a Hume, a 
Gibbon, or a Voltaire, attacking by ſly infinuations, 
1 ſneers, or ambiguous innuendoes, 

that religion, which not only permits, but which 
dares and invites, the moſt accurate inveſtigation, 
and the eloſeſt ſcrutiny. No one, indeed, who is 


poſſeſſed of any conſiderable ſtrength or energy of 


mind, will be much influenced by theſe unfair and 
diſingenuous artifices; but the danger is, leſt men 
of inferior capacity, and more circumſcribed under 
ftandings, ſhould apprehend, that they may incur 
_-_ degree of mental degradation by embracing 

that religion which was profefſed and defended by 
. Nzwror and Locxz. My intention is, in the 
_ preſent Eſſay, which may, poſſibly, fall into the 
hands of ſome who are not very deeply verſed in 
Newton or Locke, to ſtate a few of the leading 
arguments in favour of Chtiſtianity; and, in a 
fucceeding one, I may, perhaps, conſider a few 


of the more plauſible objections to which it ſeems 


Hale: and I fhall begin, with offering ſuch 
obſervations as occur to me on the expreſs, poſi- 
_ 
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tive, and direct teſtimony we have of the life 
miracles of Jeſus Chriſt, the great founder of 
Chriſtian religion; and it is to be preſumed, that 
no one will be ſceptical enough to diſpute, that in 
the reigus of Auguſtus and Tiberius à very 
flouriſhed in Judea, who laid claim to-divine com- 
munications, who was the founder of à religious 
| ſect or ſociety, and who ſuffered crucifixion under 
the government of Pontius Pilate _ * | 
procurator. * > 
This wann 
what authority the diſciples and followers of Jeſus 
aſſerted, that he was what he profeſſed to be, viz. a 
prophet ſent from Go; and if we call in queſtion 
the truth of their teſtimony, we have our choice of 
this alternative—either they were dupes or impoſ- 
tors, either they were-deceived themſelves, or the 
intentional deceivers of others. In vain do infidels 
exclaim, that this is an alternative applicable to all 
the religions that ever exiſted upon earth, and that 
they are under no obligation to aſcertain the exatt 
proportions of knavery and folly of which this or 
any other religion may be compounded. Of other 
religions, indeed, the knavery and the folly are fully 
apparent; nor is it material to determine; how far 
the one or the other may predominate ; but with 
reſpect to Chriſtianity, not the moſt diſtant ſymp- 
tom appears of either; and this provoking and 
ee un ſtill remains, and ever will - 
. * . 4 7 remain 2 
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remain, in. full foreg and vigour. It cannot be 
pretended, that the apoſtles were impoſed upon, 
with regard to thoſe. fats which compoſe the 
ſubſtance of their hiſtories; however groſa their 
_ education or their underſtandings may be repre- 
ſented, and however ſtrong the deluſions of igno- 
rance and folly may in ſome, caſes be, it was 
totally impoſſible for them, if then were not abſo - 
lutely inſane, to ſuppoſe that they ſaw the blind: 
reſtored to ſight, the deaf to hearing, the dumb to 
| ſpeech, the ſick to health, and even the dead to; 
life, if no ſuch events took, place; and jeaſt of all 
is it poſlible they ſhould believe, that Chriſt him- 
ſelf appeared to them three.days after, his public 
crucifixion, death and burial z that they maintained 
a ſocial and friendly intercourſe with him for forty 
days after bis reſurredtion; and that they were 
afterwards eye · witneſſes of his aſeenſion to heaven, 
if theſe things were not really ſo. In a word, chis 
branch of the alternative is ſo glaringly and mon- 
ſtrouſly abſurd, that no man in his ſenſes can conſt 
Aer it as capable of being defended to. chat it may 
ſafely be pronounced, that if Chriſtianity is an 
impoſture, the apoſtles themſelves were parties in 
that impoſture; and guilty of nventing a. fraudu- 
lent ſcheme, and, of ĩmpoſing upon the credulity 
and weakneſs of mankind ; but this / ſuppoſition is 
clogged with ſuch inſuperable diſficulties, that it is 
ſcarcely more tenable than the former. The 
enquiry that moſt obviouſly preſents itſelf on this 


en is, What * Soul. they have for 


this extriordinary attempt. As to Chriſt himſelf, 
it appears that he made, from the firſt, his own. 


ſufferings and death an effential part of his plan; 


differing in this, at leaſt, from all other impoſtors 


that have appeared in the world: and after that 


event had' taken place, his diſciples and followers 
renounced all ' ſelfiſh conſiderations, ſacrificed all 
their temporal proſpects, for the ſake of that re- 
ligion which, according to this hypotheſis, they 
knew io be falfe; which ſubjected them to number- 
leſs calamities; which was wholly deſtitute of evi- 


dence, and which therefore they laboured to 
propagate with ſcarcely a poſſibility of ſucceſs 


which was attended with ridicule, diſgrace, difſſi · 
culty, and dangers but to which they were ſo much 
attached, that they ſerupled not to lay down their 


triumph in ſupport of it; and upon every occa- 
ſion to ſeal their teſtimony wick their blood. Can 


ſhould act a part ſo oppoſite to all his natural 
feelings, ſentiments, and paſſions? For every effect 


who will pretend to aſſigni any probable or poſſi- 


ble cauſe for a conduct ſajabfurd, ſo unnatural, 0 


unaccountable? Well miu de poet exclaim, 
Whence but from Heav'n, n 
In different nations born, in different parts, 

- Weave ſuch agreeing truths ? or how, or why 


Should all conſpire to cheat us with a lie? 5 'y 


nat d their 2 ungrate 


il their advice, be 2 
Þ their "ging 
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lives with compoſure, nay with alserity and 
weſuppoſe, that à being ſo-conſtituted as man 


there muſt certainly be am adequate cauſe; but, 
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But a ſlill more extraordinary cirthmſtance, if 
polſible, is, that notwithſtanding men were. deterred 
by every conceivable motive from enibracing- this 
_— notwithſtanding the manifold dangers, 
and difficulties attending à public profeſnon ol 
its total defect in pbint of 
were every day added to the 
diſeiples, and in a few! years 


the Roman empire. I ſpeak of this teligion-as 
being totally deſtitute of evidence; for, upon the 
fuppoſition I am combating, the apoſtles had none 
to offer; they had the weakneſs and imprudence, 
indeed, to appeal to certain ancient predictions, 
which, as thex pretended, had now Teceived their 
accompliſhment : they had the unparalleled aſ- 
ſurance to reſt- the truth of their religion upon 
recent mirucles perſrmed by Chriſt in the pre- 
ſence of all the people 4 for which, 
excepting themſel ves, not a ſingle voucher could 
de found; and upon their own aſſertion, which, 
- after ſuch convincing proof of their ne 
extravagance,” one would imagine was nüt likely | 
do obtain much credit that Jeſus Chf Wu rien 
from the dead Tiere ien is another intamplitublr 
phenomenon; for my part, at leaſt, 1 do not 
poſſeſs a fufficietit knowledge of the human mind 
to be capable of nw 1 Chriſtianity, i in 
ſüuch circumſtances, cg any wr: of pro- 
grels in the world, Wu 
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| that. ſuch, numbers of intelligent and reflecting 
perſons ſhould be induced to embrace it. A late 
celebrated hiſtorian has indeed attempted to. ac- 
count for this aſtoniſhing fact upon natural prin- 
* ciples; but it is obyous to remark, that the cauſes 
he enumerates imply a previous ſtate of things, in 
which a firm faith in Chriſtianity prevailed amongſt | 
the profeſſors of it: this faith muſt have originated 
in evidence of ſame kind or other; and the grand 
difficulty ſtill remains unſolyed,,—what that evj- 
dence was, and upon what foundation that faith 
Let Mr. G. aſcribe whatever influence he 
i to his ſecondary cauſes, as a philoſoplier, 
2 us, I preſume, to conſider thoſe 
as. themſelves produced dy wine pre- 
1 and he will, I hope, permit us 
* 40 enjoy the deluſion, that the truth of 


 Gileover, if cal apoy to inveſtigate, the 
weakneſs and fullitity of its lofty pretenſions. The 
G2 _ doctrine 


* * 
1 - 


poſſible, the argument from prophecy on which 
Chriſtians in general juſtly lay an equal ſtreſs, 
and on which the whole fabric of Chriſtianity 
depends for ſupport. It is an unqueſtionable fact, 
then, that in certain ancient writings, which the 
Jewiſh nation had long been accuſtomed to re- 
gard as facred, plain intimations were given, that 
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doctrine of a future ſtate, it has been well obſerv. 
ed, was not a'novelty firſt promulgated by Chriſt; 
it was the doctrine of Plato and of Socrates ſiye 
-hundred years previous to his incarnation. Why 
then did it not produce equal conviction ? For 
this reaſon only, becauſe it was not men * 


en evidence. | 4 


I ſhall next endeavour to exhibit, as tee as 


a very great and extraordinary perſon would make 
his appearance in the world previous to the poli- 


tical ſubverſion of that ſtate; various circum- 


ſtances relative to the place of his birth, his family, 
his character, his office, the events of his life, 


and the manner of his death, are clearly ſpecified. 
In Jeſus, the author of the Chriſtian, religion,.only 
can it be pretended that theſe predictions have 
received their accompliſhment, and in him they 
centre as the rays of the ſun in a, focus, with a 
degree of ſtrength and luſtre, which is truly 
aſtoniſting. The ſubſequent predictions of. Chriſt 
himſelf and his apoſtles, particularly of the apoſtle 
Paul, deſcribing i in the moſt expreſs, and unam- 


bignous language the nature and extent of that 


Srand apoſtacy which has actually taken place in 
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che Ohiiſtian church, are of ſuch a nature a8 
muſt, I think, impreſs conviction on every mind 


not previoully biaſſed by the moſt unreaſonable pre- 


judice. The narrow limits I have preſcribed to 
myſelf will not allow me to attempt to traverſe 
this mighty maze z7but there are two conſiderations, 
connected with the prophetic branch of evidence, 
which I cannot wholly: omit to mention. The 
firſt is, the preſent ſtate and cireumſtances of tlie 


Jewiſh nation. The Jewiſh prophets have unani- 
mouſly aſſerted, and Chriſtianity conſequently ſup- 
poſes, „ eee e 
own country, where they may again perhaps be- 
come the medium of the divine communications 
to the reſt of mankind. Now it'muſt be allowed, 
that the bare poſſibility of the fulfilment of a 
prediction of this nature is itſelf a moſt ſingular 
and extraordinary circumſtance. Two thouſand 
years ago the nation of the Jews, a pretty Arabian 
horde, as they have been contemptuouſly ſtyled, 
vere conquered by the Babylonians, à great and 
powerful people, and carried far away into cap- 
tivity; and though it might naturally be expected, 
that they would in proceſs of time have coaleſced 
with their conquerors, and have been ultimately 
abſorbed and annihilated by the union, the fact 
is, that, diſperſed and ſcattered as they have almoſt 
ever ſince been over the face of the globe, they 
have never, perhaps, in a fingle inſtance, in any 
country, loſt their religous or national diſtinctions, 
2 are now * fuppoſed to be a8 


. 
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numerous 25 before the. Relylonian, or; Ws ws ſole 
think; even the Aﬀyrian captivity... This is per- 
fectly amazing; it is contrary to all hiſtory, and 
all experience of the coutſe of human affairs in 
_ fimilar caſes; it has been boldly and not impro- 
perly ſtyled a ſtanding miracle. Within one 
thouſand or twelve hundred years back, a great 
variety of extraordinary and important revolutions 
have taken place among the nations of Europe. 


In our own country, the Britons were conquered 


Gothe and Vandals 3 and it is not eaſy to con- 


by the Saxons, the Saxons by che Danes, and 
the Danes and Saxons by the Normans; but in 
a few centuries | theſe oppoſite and hoſtile nations 
were conſolidated into one indiſtinguiſhable mats. 
A part of the Britiſh nation indeed, by retiring 
Into an inacceſſible and mountainous country, and 
 ſecluding themſelves from the reſt of the iſland, 
has retained its language and nationality, though 
POET Den ns 170 but this can- 
not looked upon as in an * 

| Italy: ahout che; fame tare Hine Britain was 
ſubdued by the Saxons, / was canquered by the 


ceive a more ſtriking; contraſt, than that which 
ſubſiſted between the poliſhed inhabitants of that 
dieligheful country, and their ſavage invaders; and 
yet how ſoon did all diſtinction ceaſe between 
them! In France, the Roman colonies gradually 
aſſimilated with the ancient Gauls; and in Spain, 
though the Moors continued for feveral ages, and 


o Conugrramnty. 10 "2 
| all their fatal expulſion, a diſtinct people, after * 


they were once feduced to à ſtate of ſubmiſſion 
and ſubjection their numbers very ſenſibly dimi- 
niſhed; and there is no room to doubt, but that 
they would-in courſe of time hive mingled, with 
che general maſs: but with regard to the Jews, 
the wonder is, that though they de not in any 
country where they are ſetiled bear any propor- 
tiun ti the natural inhabitants, though they are 

univerſally reduced to a ate of the loweſt ſab- 
jection, and even expoſed to hatred, contexapt, 
and perſecution; yet in no inſtance does there feem 
go eee 
with reſpect to their numbers, in no inſtance do 

they diſcover any decay of attachment to their 
religious principles. According to the belt, in- 
formation I could ever obtain from hiſtory, the 
ſicuation of the Jews is abſolutely without example; 
but it ſhould at the ſame time be remembered, 
that the reality of a miraculous eee a 
ſpecting this nation by no means depends upon 
the proving it to be ſtrictly wnigwe ; that this ſitua- 
tion is uncommon and extraordinary will be 
readily admitted, and yet, extraordinary as it may 

pe deemed, it is perſettij conformable. to thoſa 
antient oracles and prophecies which have always 
been regarded by them 48. ſacred and. divine. 
The cafe of the rrmaining deicendants of the 
ancient Britons is kikewile, undoubtedly, very 
remarkable and ſingular; but it by no means 
amounts to a piroaf, or even a preſumption, of a 
"HY 64 ſupernatural 
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„ eee e ee eee 
proved, that the preſent condition and \ circum» 


ſtances of that people were the ſubjett of clear 
and expreſs predictions pronounced two thouſand 
years ago, then indeed we might well ſuppoſe; 


and I think we muſt unavoidable ſuppoſe, the in 
tervention of a ſagacity and foreſight more than 
human; and this is the concluſion which muſt 
bid reſult from an impartial confideration 
of the peculiar and unprecedented ſituation of the 
Jewiſh nation, taken in connection with thoſe 
antient prophecies which either expreſs or impli it. 

The ſecond obſervation I have ta make is this 
It is evident, from the expreſs declarations c 
Chriſt and his apoſtles, that Chriſtianity. was i- 
ginally deſtined, as indeed it is calculated, or as 
univerſal religion: this event is the ſubject & 
numerous prophecies. Now it is truly temarkable, 
that the preſent ſtuation of things in hg 
is ſuch, that there ſeems a ſtrong probability, if 


Vo reaſon merely from the. regular operation of 


moral. cauſes, that the, time will come when. 
Chriſtianity ſhall be, diffuſed throughout the uni- 
verſe, Thoſe nations which bave;embraced the 
Chriſtian | religion have EE PEO ſo complete an 
aſcendeney over the "reſt. of mankind, that as it 
is utterly increditite: on the one hand that they 
themſelves ſhould be induced to farſake the re- 
ligion of their anceſtors, and to adopt any other 
ſyſtem from nations comparatively: illiterate and 
barbarous; 0 0 on the "Iu hand, it ſeems per- 
fectiy 
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ſectly conſonant to the ulual eourſe* of um 
events, that as thearts, the uns, and the learn g 
of Europe are evety day making ſome progreſe, 
the religiot of Buse Win alſo graduallyiextend 
itſelf; aud as 0 the important hat actidental = 
_ Grcumſtance/of ite being profeſſed by that part 
of the globe which has obtained fo prodigious = 
and deciſive a fuperiority, it poſſeſſes the intrimſic 
advantage of an appearance of evidince,-at leaſt, 
a well das moral excellence, r beyond that 
of any feligion which can be oppoſed! to it, what = 
—— e 4 
final downfal 
ſaperſtithm and at mln at preſent prevail 
in he world? A long fcceſſioh of ages. mult 
no doubt elapſe previous ta,ahis glorious conſun- 
mation ʒ but if we conſicher the different aſpeQt” | 
which Chriſtianity wears at pteſent, from 1 
"whichajgteſented toe or three ceiityries e f, 
we .confider the prodigious improvements: | 
have been made during this period. i ery 
branch of human knowledge; if we:confider with 
how much greater facility that knowledge is now 
r 
the mutual intercourſe Vhich is eſtabliſhed, and 
the intimate connections which ff ſyblilt, between 
the molt diſtant parts of the globe f if we cabliger- - 
the ardent and enterptifing-Ipirit' by which. "uh ; 
European nations are N the ſurpri 
effects which that 3 already prod fy 
N eee es wh -... 
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calculated to produee; it will not appear to 4 
Chriſtianity, abſtracted from the idea of a parti 
cular ſuperintending providence, will inſenſibly 
prevail over all oppoſition, and ultimately be- 
come the univerſal religion of mankind. But is 
it poſhble that a few illiterate impoſtors, or, at 
deſt, enthuſiaſts, ſhould frame a religious ſyſtem 
Which thus Vids fair to deſcend to the lateſt gene- 
rations, bidding defiance to the united attacks 
of wit, learning, and malice ? Is it ppſſible that 
che original author of this wonderful deluſion, the 
man who bled on "Calvary, "ſhould be acknow- 
ledged as the immediate "delegate 'of heaven, 
rcommiſſined to execute the purpoſes: of divine 
compaſſion” and mercy, by thoſe wWim( may be 
and expoſe the fraud, however c deviſed, 
y che vileſt and beſt of mankind, by de umoſt en- 
Aghtened geniuſes of the moſt enlightetiediages and 
countries? This is monſtrous and incredible; a 
thing paſt all comprebenfion und belief: it is im- 
poſſible that an impoſture framed;-under ſuch cit- 
| cumftances, could endure the teſt of a ſerious and 
 Impartifl diſcuſion; if a forgery, it muſt be a groſs. 
and palpable" on8,"fath as no man of Tenſe or re- 
flection could hefitate for a moment whether to 
* Teceive or reject. What à paradox for the ene 
mies of Chriſtianity to ſolve! that a religion, 
'which they affirm to be totally deſtitute of evidence, 
Ahould have prevailed over ſuch potent oppoſition, 


and 


o Cn K * 


and nd i yo, conqurag at tocompr 
by the mere force of evidence. 


2 e Independent of the yrookyarifing 


rom) /roſtimony, and from "prophecy," there -is 
another argument which nas often been urged by 


the advocates"of Chriſtianity with great ſucceſs ; 


and that is, the of out holy : 


dy hw appatietion" aa Moi. hin of 


Chriſtianity; and of "this a ſtriking view has 
deen given dy an elegant and juſtly admired 
writer of our own times. I do not proſeſa, 


indeed, to: upprove, ! -much/-leſs to 'vindicate, all | 

that Mr. Jenyns has thought proper to advance - 
in mat popular performance, I do not, for my 
divinity: of uny conteſted | 
_ doarine can beinferredifions its © contrariety to 


dun part, ſes how the 


* overy principle of huntan reaſon, us well 28 to 
* ideas ef the divine attributes. I content 


myſelf with inferring che divine origin of Chrith. 


aniry from ite perfact confonancy, to the piin- 
ciples of natural religion, and to thoſe - ideas 
which reaſon teaches us to entertain of the ſu- 
preme Being; not that I mean to countenance 
the opinion, that Chriſtianity is as old as the 
creation, or that unaſſiſted reaſon was capable of 
- demonſtrating thoſe ſublime truths which conſtitute 
the fundamental articles of the Chriſtian faith ; 
but my meaning is, that Chriſtianity is ſuch a 
revelation as reaſon would teach us to hope for, 
3 ö 1 and 


% | h i 
-0 


\ 


and with gratitude and joy to receive; it confirms 
thoſe exalted ideas which reaſon taught ſome of 
her moſt favoured, votaries to entertain of the 
being and perſections of a God, of the reality of 
a future ſtate of exiſtence, of the ee 
virtue in order to attain to happineſs in that 
ſtate; and it inculcates a ſyſtem of the pureſt 
morality, ſuch as has a direct tendency to diffuſe 
2 univerſal ſpirit of benevolence, unity, and con- 
cord. This religion, while it aſcribes glory 
to God in the higheſt, breathes peace on earth, 
and good-will to men. In a word, it is a 
religion worthy of its divine author; it is not 
only a ſyſtem too refined and exalted for a few 

t and illiterate men to frame or invent; 
but it is far \ ſuperior in dignity, in conſiſtency, 
and utility, to all that the genius, the learning, 
and the philanthropy, of a Socrates, a Plato, a 
Tully, a Seneca, or an Antoninus, could effect 
in their united and immortal labours, for the 
purpoſe of inſtructing and of reforming man- 
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our firſt notice and attention, as be 

not the moſt formidable, Perhaps the moſt acute 
and ingenious, Which has ever been urged by the 
endtnles of Chriſtianity, and alſo as being of ſuch a 
nature, as, if valid, to ſuperſede all other objeQions, 
is contained in Mr. Hume's celebrated Eflay on. 
Miracles. I ſhall ſtate it as fairly and conciſe] y aspoſ-. 
ſible. A miracle,” ſays Mr Hume, © is a 2 
of the eſtabliſhed laws of nature. Now, the _ 
due to miracles reſts entirely upon teſtimony ; b 

no teſtimony can be ſufficient in this caſe 9 2 
duce à rational conviction; for however cogent 


the proof derived from this ſource may be repre. 


ſented, ſtill it muſt be acknowledged, that the falle- 


hood of the ſtrongeſt teſtimony does not amount 
to a violation of the eſtabliſhed laws of nature, or, 


in other words, is not abſolutely miraculous 


therefore, if we believe a miracle upon the credit 


of the ſtrongeſt human teſtimony conceivable, we 
age, 
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| admit, of two improbable things, that which is moſt 
BF improbable ; whereas reaſon requires us to reject 
| | the miracle, except the falſchood of the teſtimony 
| mould be more miraculous than the event it is 
| - Intended to eſtabliſh,” 
v4 This is the objection in its full fotee; hn bes. 
ever plauſible and ingenious it may be deemed, 
the fallacy of it immediately appears from: this 
conſideration, that the evidence of teſtimony ob- 
viouſly admits of ſuch an accumulation of force, 
as to produce neceſſarily and mechanically a 
degree of conviction fully equal to the evidence 
of ſenſe; whatever is capable then of being 
ö 13 proved by the ſenſes, is capable of being equally 
| | proved by teſtimony. Frotlny ee 
5 any more enterain a doubt o che exiſtence 
Ta of ſuch a city as Paris, or ſuck-a- man as the 
King of France, than of his own exiſtence— 
the evidence of teſtimony is here plainly equal to 
„ coco ocular demonſtration. But Mr, Hume will not 
| _ that a man may be rationally convinged of a 
miracle by ocular demonſtration z then why not 
on ſuch evidence -as is equivalent to 4 5 de- 
monſtration? T0 fay, that the teſtimony. upon 
which Chriſtianity is founded is of inferior force, 
is totally to deſert his argument, which poſitively 
*detges the ſufficiency of that ſpecies of evidence, 
" abſtraftly conſidered, to prove n event of a 
"miraculous nature. But were the miracles of Chriſt 
Apen by the fame kind and degree of evidence 
_ with that which compels us to believe the exiſtence 
"Wick a * . or ſuch a city as 
Paris, 
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Paris;/it would be impoſſible ſor Mu, Hume not- 


withſtanding all his fine · ſfpun ræaſanings, to,diſbe- 


certainly, it cannot be irrational ta believe, here 
it is impoſſible to diſbelieve. Nevextheleſa, as 
whatever truth is capable of being oppoſed. by 
argument is capable: of being defended; by argue 
ment, this famous paradox of Mr. Hume, no 
doubt, demands a more ſtrict and logical confu · 
tation. The objection reſolves itſelf int two 
diſtinct propoſitions, one of which is true, and 
the other falſe. 1ſt, It is true, that ker 
evidence cannot deſtroy a {trongen zaun other 
words; it muſt be admitted, that of two ingguſiſtent 
propoſitions that is to he adopted which d, upon 
che whole, beſt ſupportec by proof, or moſt proba · 


Me: Hume well obſerves, by is the baſis of rational 
aſſuranee ; and our uniform experience of human 


nature muſt convince us, that men are W: 


_ - aQtuated by motives. Now, if in to obxiate 

the teſtimony} which is offered, to authenticate 
an event Mm miraculous nature, the reſus 
Chriſt for inſtance, it is neceſſary to ſuppole,. that 
the atteſtors were actuated by ſuch, matives as are 
totally _ incompatible with thoſs immutable prin- 


Would -beablurd in ſuah a caſe not to admit. the 
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lieve, or even to doubt, the reality of them3 and, 


of | 


ciples upon which human nature is foupded,. it 
reality of the miracle; as ĩt would doubtleſs be much 
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more ierediblef tat the fundzmental principles of 


human nature ſhould fuffer a t6tal alteration, than 


that the Creator of the world ſhould condeſcend, 
in à way Which we call miraculous, to take à 
a revelation of his vin to mankind. In this fuppo- 
fition thete is certainly nothing abſurd or Impro · 
babe in itfelf. It is objected only, that ſuch an 
interpoſition is not "agreeable to Eipetience.” Not 
to / ur experience, it muſt he acknowledged, but 
to aſſert that it is not agreeable to the expe- 
rience ef former ages, is evidently to beg the 
queſtion ? It is poſitively affirmed; that ſuch in- 
terpoſitiem Has actually wben place; but whenz 


or by wu; was it ever pretended, that Human 


nature wis 200 years 


conſtituted” on pritt: 
ciples diumetrically oppottte 


5 thoſe by which it is 


actuated 1 de hade 


the experience of all ages, to oppoſt to an experience 
not uniform confirmed by the teſtimony of 
former ages. In à word, the hypotheſis" Which 
implies” want of uniſormity in human nature 


mimolvrs in it a complication of confuſibn and abſur- 
\dity, being wholly unſupported by evidence, and 


violating every prineiple of reaſon; but the ſuppo- 
tion which admits à divine inifuenlongli 


1 confirmed by a clotid of witneſſes, and it is 
conſonant to thoſe ideas which 


likewiſe perfectly 
"reaſon teaches; or at leaſt favours,” reſpecting the 
naturg and attributes of the Deity, and Os 
800 — LE the divine government- 
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nnn c-col ungttiend: another 
ſophiſm of Mr. Hume, cloſely connected with the 
farmer, and worthy of the ſame author. He pre- 
tends, that of two oppoſite arguments, the ſuperior 
only gives us an aſſurance correſponding to that de- 
gree ol force which remains after deducting the infe · 
rior. This is a maxim which ſeems calculated to in- 
troduce a ſyſtem of univerſal ſcepticiſm ; for if it is 
juſt, we.cannot attain to a full afſurance of any ane 
truth, but what admits of mathematical demon- 
ſtration. - How: happens it, then, that Mr. Hume 
ſhoulch, in contradiction to his own theory, ect 
all the proofs and evidences of Chriſtianity with 
ſuch, poſitive diſdain ? It cannot be denied that, 
3 they form a ſtrong body of exi- 
dence, amounting to what ſome have not ſcrupled to 
tile a moral demguſtration. But, replies Mr, Hume, 
I reject this evidenge, becauſe it is inconſiſtent with 
other evidence which I regard as ſuperior in force. 
But, good Sir, will you pleaſe-to dedu& the force 
of the inferior from the force of the ſuperior 
evidence, and then fell us vat the balange amounts 
to in fayour of infidelity. . Surely. if this account - 

was fairly, Rated,. you. would de conſtrained, if 
ingenuoys, upon. your, aw hypotheſis, ©o exclaim, 
with King Agrippa, Almoſt I am perſuaded to 


be a Chriſtian. Rut, in order to relieve Mr. M 


Hume from. this, aukward dilemma, it may be 
obſerved, that moral evidence admits of a great 
variety of degrees, ſuch as is generally di | 
7 terms ive, concluſive, 
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tory, &c. Now a propoſition eliablithed "Y 
demonſtrative, concluſive, or ſatisfactory evidence, 
muſt heceſſarily be regarded as true ; and it fo 
happens that truth admits of no degrees, and 
whatever may become of the calculations of the 
Philoſopher, the axiom of the Poet ſtands uncon- 
tradicted, that Truth is Truth to the end of the 
reckoning.” Therefore, if the- evidence is ſuch 
as is ſufficient to produce a clear conviction of the 
truth of the propoſition in queſtion, it is impoſſible 
to have recourſe. to that metaphyſical deduQion 
recommended by Mr. Hume, for truth ns 
no deduQtion or diminution whatever. "> 
Thus, if 1 am perfuedll_ by ang endo, the 
r or not be, ſtrictly demonſtrativę that 
Chriſtianity is true; if Lam aſſaiſed by ten thou: 
| ſand objections, my faith is not ſhaken by the mere 
conſideration of an oppoſition of arguments, nor 
am I in the leaſt inclined to ſacrifice the finalleſt 
particle of the truth in ſuch circumſtances, - under 
che ſpecious pretext ef philoſophical impartiality, 
and of allowing due weight to the arguments on 
doth fides ; for the mind reſts with exaly the 
lame ſecurity upon moral certainty, and even 
upon evidence many degrees ſhort of moral cer- 
tainty, as upon ma atical demonſtration. 
And T maintain, „ bee to CRIB, 
=3 in a thoufand"other* Gaſes, the evidence is fo 
ſtriking, and forcible, as to be capable of pro- 
ducing, and it has actually produced in thou- 
fands, a firm wd agel want of its 
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truth. - In this ſtate of mind objections muſt of 
courſe ceaſe to inſſuence; and however plauſible 


doubt, let impartial reaſon once pronounce the 


evidence ſufficient,” they inſtantly vaniſh and 
diſſolve; and we believe the aſtoniſhing accounts 
of the fall of the Perfian or Peruvian Empires 
with as little heſitation as we admit that two and 
two are equal to four, n en 
. eee A100 N 

But, adly, ie” had been wida ah 
wikinming chriſtianity, by ſome of its adverſaries, 


Cui bons They boldy aſſert, that nothing of 


importance is contained in revelation which 
was not Giſcoverable by the light of reaſon; 
they profels to admit the great doctrines of the 
unity aud perfections of God; of the eſſential 
and unalterable — between" moral good 
and evil; of the immateriality and immortality 
of the foul; and of a future ſtate of rewards 
and puniſhments: all theſe things they admit; 
admit! but upon what ground? I would not 
willingly depreciate human reaſon and underſtand- 
ing, but I profeſs it appears to me very doubtful, 
Whether, upon natural principles, any one of theſe 
articles” will admit of ſatisfactory proof. The 
beſt folution of that difficult queſtion, What reli- 
gious traths are diſcoverable by the light of rea- 
fon, is afforded by recurring to facts ; and it will 
indiſputably appear, that even in thoſe ages and 
bg. e intellectual 
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great truths of religion. I fay, that the greateſt 
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improvements of every kind, very little advance 
was made in religious knowledge : it is true, a 
few of the heathen philoſophers and moraliſts at- 
- tained to a comparatively juſt view of the ſubject, 
but mixed with much error, darkneſs, and un- 
certainty ;—but now each prating fool becomes 
à Socrates ; and though Plato, Tully, and Seneca 
were ſcarcely able to attain -a glimpſe of divine 
truths, it was owing it ſeems not to the obſcu- 

rity in which thoſe truths were involved, but to 
their own ſtupidity and dullneſs of apprehenſion ; j 
for in theſe times, a pert templar, a magazine 
critic, or even a Grub-ſtreet - garatteer, thoſe 
oracles of reaſon, can develope theſe ſuppoſed my- 
ſteries with perfect eaſe. To be ſerious, as it 
cannot be expected that I ſhould in the compaſs 
of a ſhort Eſſay, enter fully into the diſcuſſion 
of an objection of this general and extenſive 
nature, a ſhort-and general anſwer muſt. ſuffice- 
I fay then, I deny the fact on which the objection 
is founded. I fay, that human reaſon is not capable 
of : affording full and ſatisfactory evidence of the 


geniuſes, and moſt celebrated philoſophers of an- 
tiquity, were never able to attain. to any thing 
like a firm conviction of the truth of theſe funda- 
mental doctrines; and Lay, that it is in the higheſt 
degree improbable, that the world would ever 
have been influenced in any conſiderable degree 
by any attempts to inculcate theſe truths upon 
natural principles; becauſe the evidence on which 

they 
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they reſted was in itſelf ſo abſtruſe, as to be far above 
the comprehenſion of vulgar capacities; and at the 
ſame time ſo ambiguous, that the few who were 
capable of comprehending it, could never attain 
to a thorough perſuaſion of the truth and cer- 
tainty of the principles which it was the object 


of that evidence to eſtabiſn. But, 3dly, There 


are ſome who are perfectly ſenſible of the value 
and importance of the diſcoveries made by reve- 


lation, and who would willingly embrace Chriſ- 


tianity, were they not deterred by an idea, that it 
ſuch as are inconſiſtent with common ſenſe and 
natural propriety; and, therefore, cannot poſſibly 
be ſuppoſed to proceed from a Being of perfect 
wiſdom and knowledge ſuch as the doctrines of 
the Trinity and the atonement, of predeſtination, 


of original ſin, &. not to mention the ſtrange and 


fabulous accounts recorded in thoſe books which 


compoſe; the Jewiſh Canon; ſuch as the Moſaic 
account of creation; of the fall of man; of the 
general deluge, and the whole hiſtory of the 
Jewiſh nation. In anſwer to this, I ſhall beg 
leave to obſerve, that it is extremely raſi and 
inexcuſable to reject the plain and poſitive proof 
of Chriſtianity, on account of the abſurdities 
which that religion may be ſuppoſed to inculcate, 
previous to a ſerious and impartial examination 
whether thoſe abſurdities are really included in it 
or not. For my on part, I have read the New 
n. with ſome degree of attention, and 1 
* H 3 never 
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never yet eould diſcover in it the docttine of the 
Trinity, or any thing reſembling fuch'a doctrine; 
nor has the word ſo much as once occurred to me 
n all my examinations and reſearches. As to the 
doctrine of the atonement, I do not deny it to be 
the uniform doctrine of ſeripture, that 1he'blood 
of Chriſt deanſeth from all fn. The death of 
Chriſt was, undoubtedly, an eſſential part of the 
divine plan of redemption and who will ſtand 
up and venture to affirm, that a better or more 
eligible plan might have been adopted? Shall folly 
teach wiſdom how to act? Shall guilty man pre- 
ſume to preſcribe to infinite power and goodneſs 
the terms of his own pardon and acceptance? 
Some perſons, however, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, have ſtrangely disfigured and mifrepre- 
ſented this divine truth, by their weak and con- 
fident affertions that the death of Chriſt was 
truly and literally a compenſation and equivalent 
for the fins of mankind. As the guilt of fin, 
fay theſe profound logicians and theologiſts, is 
infinite, by being committed againſt an infinite 
Being, it was impoſſible that this guilt could be 


expiated but by the ſufferings and death erf 


Chriſt, whoſe equal participation in the divine 
nature gave an infinite efficacy to that ſacrifice 
which he offered on the croſs for the ſins of 
the elect. Such tenets as theſe it would be a 
hard taſk indeed to reconcile to common ſenſe; 
but, Happily, it would be juſt as difficult to re- 
coneile them to the ſenſe of ſeripture; for there 
nn 1 | we 
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we read, that Gop ſo loved the world; that 
he ſent his only begotten Son to die for out 
6. fakes. This we are given to underſtand was 
the mode in which infinite goodneſs was deter- 


behalf. The doctrine of original fin, ſo far as 
it is a ſcriptural doctrine, is perfectly agreeable to 
reaſon and experience; and it no more belongs 
to revealed than to natural religion to account for 
thoſe evil propenſities inherent in our nature, and 
which too frequently betray the beſt and wiſeſt of 
the human race into actual violations of the divine 


law. But it has happened, I think, that the meſt 


that doctrine, which, of all others, is leaſt liable 
to exception, the doctrine af Election or Prey 
deſtination 24 ſay not that this ſublime article of 
the Chriſtian faith has not been debaſed, by the 


the Calviniſtic repreſentation of it; but it im an 


unqueſtionable truth, that happineſs and miſery 
are diſpenſed to every intelligent being, in ſuch 


fit. He will have mercy on whom he will have 


mercy.“ Nevertheleſs, we may reſt ſecure on this 


aſſurance, that without holineſs no man ſhall ſee 


< theLoxD;” and according to the different degrees 


of improvement to which we may attain in moral 
and it would be as abſurd and extravagant to negloct 


the means of moral and religious: improvement, 


becauſe there is an eternal purpoſe» relggfting us 


fe: ſubſiſting 
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ſubſiſting in the Divine mind, as it would be to 
neglect our temporal intereſts, and all the common 
concerns of life, ' becauſe the events which ſhall 
befall us in the preſent world are likewiſe fore- 
known and 'fore-ordained. With reſpe& to the 
difficulties attending the Moſaic and Jewiſh hiſto. 
ries, this general conſideration may perhaps be of 
ſome uſe: That if the truth of Chriſtianity is ſuf- 
ficently eſtabliſhed, an independant proof of the 
credibility of theſe ancient writings, thoughl believe 
| they admit of it, is not to be peremptorilydemand- 

ed. Chriſtianity undoubtedly ſuppoſes that the 
Jewiſh nation was diſtinguiſhed from all others by 
a ſeries of ſupernatural interpoſitions; but whether 
that ſeries is related with accuracy by the Jewiſh 
hiſtorians; whether any ſpurious additions have in 
along courſe of ages been made to theſe writings; 
whether the Jewiſh traditions related by Moſes re- 
ſpecting the creation of the world, the fall of 
Adam, or the general deluge, &c. may be impli- 
citly depended upon; whether Sampſon really 
killed a thouſand men with the jawbone of an aſs ; 
or whether Balaam's aſs did or did not addreſs his 
maſter in a rational and articulate ſpeech ; all 
theſe things, I ſay, are matters of comparatively 
trifling import, and every one is at liberty to form 
the beſt hypotheſis he can for his own ſatisfaction; 
but it muſt ſurely be a very extraordinary and pre. 
poſterous ſpecies of ineredulity which ſhould re- 
ject the clear and poſitive evidence of Chriſt's re- 
[nat 97; ws becauſe the 1 * and his 
t Fim | aſs 


authority. Athly, It is objected, , that probable 
evidence only is or can be offered h the advocates 
of Chriſtianity in iti behalf. Now ĩt might, ſay theſe 
objectors, be reaſonably preſumed, that ni vine re- 
velation would be attended with demonſtrative ind 
irreſiſtible evidence of its divine authority; ſuch 
as ſhould flaſh conviction on the moſt obſtinate and 
obdurate hearts; nor has this religion been in 
fact productive of thoſe beneficial effects which 
might be expected from a genuine revelation - of 
the Divine will.“ That Uhriſtianity might have 


been accompanied by ſueh irreſiſtible evidence as 


would have compelled cor viction, cannot be doit - 
ed; but that ſuch an high degree of evidence was 


reaſonably to be expe&ted; I-utterly:deny 3 -accord- 


ing to the obvious analogy of nature, nothing more 
than probability could be hoped for, or perhaps 
rationally deſired. Man is fo formed as to act un 
probabilities in all caſes which concern his preſent 
or future happineſs : to aſcertain the comparative 
importance of theſe probabilities; and to frame our 
conduct agreably to the views we entertain of that 
importance, i the perfection of human wiſdom, 
He who waits for demonſtration where probability 
only is attainable, is chargeable with the abſurdity 
attributed to the countryman waiting on the river's 
banks: He remains for ever inactive, iniexpecta- 
tion of that which will never be 5the'tide-of: time 
ſhall roll on, but never ſhall anyone in this ſtate 


of trial and probation be indulged! on any tubject 
relative 
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relative to man's duty or happineſs, with evidence 

of ſuch kind or degree as ſhall preclude him from 
the full exerciſe of his rational and intellectual 
powers; and by an impartial and diligent exertion 
of theſe powers, the evidence attending Chriſtianity 
will quickly appear to be ſufficiently probable to 
ſatisfy the underſtanding and to inffuence the con- 
duct; and though we ſhould be ultimately -mif- 
taken, we may in this caſe, if in any, adopt the 
expreſſion of the Poet, and ſay, in our vindication, 
At had been vicious to have miſtruſted. + 
As to the plea that Chriſtianity has not been pro- 
ductive of thoſe fignal benefits which might have 
been expected from a divine revelation, it is enough 
to reply, that expectation is yague and indefinite. 
The fact is, that the Chriſtian religion, greatly as it 
has been corrupted, has produced a mighty reforma- 
tion of morals in the world. We ſee plainly that it 
is in a ſtate of progreſſion, and in proportion as it 
is better underſtood, and more generally diffuſed, 
its effects will be more happy and beneficial.” In 
this enlightened age and country a Chriſtian of very 
moderate attainments in virtue would be ſhocked 
at the, recital of the enormous vices which were 
- almoſt univerſally prevalent in the ages of anti- 
quity. The heathens, as is well known, attribut- 
ed the groſſeſt crimes and immoralities even to 
theix deities ;, how then could it be expected that 
they themſclyes ſhould abſtain from the practice 
of them. Our Saviour compares the Goſpel to a 
ee ich being en into the earth, at length 


becomes 
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becomes a tall and ſpreading tree, ſo that birds ſeek 
for ſhelter in the branches of it; this prophetical 


deſeription ill no doubt in due time be realined : 
« The leaves of the tree are deſtined for the healing 
of the nations In the mean time we haue no right 


to complain of che ſlow and gradual progreſs of 
this grand ſeheme of reformation, nor have we a 


more reaſon to expect a elear ſolution of this dif- 
feuley, Wüy does not Chriſtianiey afford an 
immediate and complete remedy for moral evil? 
than of the (till greater difficulty, ne evil 
man introduced into the univerſe 1 0 
"'5thly, It is ſaid, * that if the miracles of Chriſt 
were teal miracles; it is not poſſible that any de- 


gree of ineredulity or prejudice could have re- 


ſiſted the force of them; but an immediate con- 
verſion of the Jewiſh nation, and in a ſhort time 


of the whole Gentile world, muſt have been the 


inevitable conſequenee of ſuch an aſtoniſting ex» 
ertion of divine power.“ But I cannot help 
thinking that this objection argues either great 
ignorance of human nature, or of the actual 
ſtate of things at the time of Chriſt's appear- 
ance. It is not eafy for us to form an idea of 


the prodigious ſhock which the principles of the 


Chriſtian religion gave to all the preconceived op- 
nions and prejudices of the Jews." That the Meſſiah; 
their long expected prince and Saviour; ſhould 
at laſt appear in cireumſtances ſo mean, obſeure, 


and indigent; that the great Deliverer, fo magtiifti. 


cently deſcribed by the prophets of old, ſhould've 
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ſon; that the kingdom he came to eſtabliſh ſnould 
be not of this world, but of a wholly. ſpiritual 
nature; that thebenefits and privileges of it, ſhould 
not be confined to Gop's peculiar people, but ex. 
tended to the Gentile nations; that a few illiterate 
fiſhermen ſhould be ſelected as the friends and 
followers of the Meſſiah, and employed as the great 
inſtruments of diffuſing his religion, to the exclu- 
ſion of the learned, the noble, and the mighty of 
the land; that after being expoſtd to every ſpecies 
of 8 and perſecution in the ſhort eourſe of 
his life, he ſhould ſuffer a painful and ignominious 
death upon the croſs; theſe were things utterly 
irreconcileable with the opinions which were moſt 
deeply rooted in their minds. They were a rok 
of offence, which even the evidence of mjracks 
themſelves was unable to remove. He pretend- 
ed to fave others, but himſelf he cannot ſave;“ 
this was in their apprehenſion an argumenit of the 
| moſt clear and convincing nature. They rather 
choſe. to aſcribe thoſe ſupernatural works, the re- 
ality of which they could not deny, to the agency of 
Beelzebub, than to that of the Spirit of God; and 
let any one duly reflect upon the aſtoniſhing and 4 in. 
vincible force of human prejudices, and he will, I 
think, be convinced, that at this very day miracles, 
fimilar to thoſe of Chriſt, would be found equally 
inſufficient to break the ſhackles ' of Mahometan 
deluſion and Popiſh ſuperſtition. I make not the 
leaft queſtion, but that a man ho ſhould openly 

maintain 
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maintain at Conſtantinople that Mahomet was 
a blaſphemous impoſtor, would be impaled; or at 
Madrid, that tranſubſtantiation was an impious ab- 
ſurdity, would be brought to the ſtake, though 
they were able to eſtabliſh their aſſertions even by 
an appeal to miracles; whatever amazement might 
be excited, ſuch a man would certainly upon the 
whole be regarded by the bulk of the people as a 
falſe. prophet. It appears that for a time the mi- 
racles pretended to be wrought. at the tomb of the 
Abbe. Paris gained conſiderable credit in fo en- 
lightened a country as France, but I never heard 
of a ſingle Moliniſt who was converted to Janſe- 
niſm in conſequence of them, What I have faid 
reſpecting the Jews may eaſily be ſeen to apply 
with ſtill greater force to the Gentiles, whoſe pre- 
Judices, though totally different, were doubtleſs 
equally ſtrong; and if the Jews were not to be 
convinced though one roſe from the dead, it can 
not be ſuppoſed that the Gentiles would be more 
inclined to liſten to evidence which came to 
them with diminiſhed force; and as it is well ; 
known that the Jews were regarded with con- 
tempt by the Greeks and Romans as. 2. cre- 
dulous and bigotted nation, it may reaſonably 
be preſumed, that the firſt account of a new 
religion, ſupported by miracles, which 
ſo little credit in Judea itſelf, would be treated 
with the | higheſt; diſdain and deriſion by the 
learned heathens, ee ee 
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to che general tenor of ſcripture, and wholly deſti- 
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ak 6thly; There is one objection more, and it 
is the only one 1 can recollect, which ſeems to 
have any conſiderable claim to notice. How 
can ttrat revelation, it is ſaid, be of divine autho- 


rity, which is not perfectly conſiſtent with it- 


ſelf? Now it is eaſy to point out à variety of 


inconſiſtencies, both with reſpect to facts and rea- 
ſonings, in thoſe books which compoſe the canon 
of ſeripture, and in which only che Chriſtian 


religion is contained ? This objetion-is"fourided 


upon a very erroneous notion, which has been and 


ſtill is too much countenanced by the profeſſoti of 
Chriſtianity themſelves, who in general maintain 
that the ſacred writings were "compoſed under the 
immediate influence of divine inſpiration; a no- 
tion highly improbable in itſelf,” plainly contrary 


tute of proof, excepting ſuch as may be derived 
from a. groſs perverſion of a few detached pal- 
ſages. The Apoſtles and Evangeliſts never pre- 


tended, like the great ĩimpoſtor Mahomet, that their 


writings were dictated by the Angel Gabriel, or 


ever urged the perfection of their own compoſi- 


tions, as à deciſive proof of the authenticity of the 
Chriſtian religion. They were indeed witneſſes faith- 


fal and true, men of ſtrict integrity, Who had the 


beſt opportunity of being informed of the leading 
facts which they aſſerted, and who were under no 
conceivable temptation to wiſh: to impoſe à vile 
and incredible falſehood upon the world, and men 
who were of all others leaſt likely to ſucceed iti ſo 

abſurd 
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teſtimony, eſtabliſhed indeed by miracles and pro- 
phecies, but by no means exempt from thoſe ve - 
nial errors which accompany every thing human. 
Were I even convinced, that in a decree promul- 
gated by the joĩnt authority of the twelve Apoitles, 
convened in general council, there were contained 
any article which demonſtrated that they were not 
entirely emancipated from Jewiſh weakneſs and pre- 


judice; were it clearly proved, that the reaſon- 


ings of St. Paul, or St. Peter, were ſometimes inclu- 
dive, or that the facts reported by St. Luke, or St. 
Matthew, were in ſome points inaccurately ſtated, 
I ſhould ſtill believe, with exactly the ſame degree 
of confidence, that Chriſt was declared to be the 
Son of God with power, by his reſurrection 


the dead, and that he will come again to judge 


the world in righteouſneſs: © But if an entire 
and implicit dependance is not to be placed on 
every part of holy writ, where ſhall we draw 
the line? If a habit of ſcepticiſm is indulged, 
where ſhall we-ftop?” Such is the language of 
weakneſs and timidity. But it may be aſked, what 
neceſſity is there for drawing a preciſe line or 
boundary in this caſe, or what pretence is there 
for requiring a degree of preciſion on this ſubject, 
which moral ſubjects in general and the very na- 
ture of moral evidence do not admit Let every 
man uſe that portion of reaſon and underſtanding 
which Gon hath e ein, for the purpoſe of 
N . A e 
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inveſiiguting the evidence and the principles. of 
Chriſtianity, and let him determine for himſelf, 
after a cool and impartial deliberation, ,what this | 
religion teaches, and upon what authority it ſtands. F 3] 
Let not the apprehenſion or reproach of ſcepticiſm 
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alarm or deter him from the, moſt perfe& free- f 
| X dom of enquiry; for that'inyeſtigation which does 1 
| not originate in doubt, can *. terminate in a 


rational . A. 
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A che firſt view, it muſt be acknowledged 
L chat che idea of hereditary ſucceſſion appears " 
ſo whimſical, and even abſurd, that one is tempted © 
to wonder how it could have obtained ſo decided 
a preference in almoſt all civilized countries. In 
an affair ſo important to the general intereſts of 
mankind, as the choice of thoſe perſons who are 
deſtined to hold the higheſt rank in civil commu- 
nities, and are inveſted with fuch powers as the 
ſtrongeſt political neceſſity only could induce an 
er people to intruſt to any individuals, 
it not contrary to every principle of reaſon and 
b upon the 
ſingle and accidental circumſtance of birth, than 
upon thoſe moral and intellectual qualities which 
have an immediate tendency to ſecure the great 


ende of government, che peace, happineſs, and 


ties which muſt ever excite the higheſt degree of 
eſteem and admiration. It would, however, be 
eaſy to ſhew, and it has in fact been 
demonſtrated, that hereditary ſucceſſion is attended 
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relative to this ſubject, of much leſs conſequence 


is not; and this opinion I ſhall endeavour: to\ſup- 
port, by ſuch conſiderations as have occurred to 
p r ee eee , 
this ſubject. e 


— is attached to 3 which 
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by advantages which infinitely overbalance the in- 


conveniencies to which it is liable; and that 2 
power of electing the ſupreme migillrace, in what- 


ever hands it might be lodged, muſt in all pro- 
bability be productive of ſuch a degree of political 


animoſity, diſorder, and confuſion, that the - poſ- 


ſeſſion of fuch a privilege would be à great and 
real misfortune. In this country, at leaſt, this 
truth is ſo generally acknowledged, that it would 


be very ſuperfluous to enter into a formal diſcuſ- 
hon. of it. Perhaps, amongſt all the political 
beslotg with which this kingdom abounds'in theſe 


days of innovation and reformation, there is not 


one who would wiſh to extend our liberties by 


converting this ancient hereditary monarchy into 


indeed; which may not, perhaps, be ſo eafily 
ſolyed, or the ſolution of which, at leaſt, may not 
afford ſuch univerſab ſatisfaction. It is this: Whe- 
monarchy, is that which is in itſelf moſt eli- 
gible; or, in other words, tllat which is moſt 
lkely to preſerve the puhlie peace and tranquillity? 
I do not hefifate to confeſs, that in my opinion it 
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is univerſally regarded as a fundamental law of 
the monarchy: and, though it has been the acci- 
dental occafion of the greateſt misfortunes which 
that kingdom has ever experienced, it appears 
founded on the beſt and ſoundeſt principles of 
legiſlative policy. The prepoſterous pretenſions 
of Edward III. to the crown of France, evidently 
laid the foundation of that rancourous animoſity 
which has ſo long ſubſiſted, and which ſtill ſub- 
ſiſts, between the two countries of England and 
France, and which has been the ſource of infinite 
miſery to both. I do not ſeruple to ſtile them 
prepoſterous, becauſe, whether the validity of the 
Salique law was or was not admitted, they were 
equally oppoſite to the moſt obvious diftates of 
juſtice and equity. There was indeed no colour- 
able pretext to object to the validity of a law which 
had all the force human ſanctions can gde; 
but, on the ſuppoſition that the objections urged 
by Edward were well founded, it is plain that the 
right of ſucceſſion devolved on Charles, King of 
Navarre, who was deſcended from a daughter of 
Lewis Hutin, whereas Edward was ſon of Iſabella, 
ſiſter to that monarch. It has been obſerved, and 
think not very ſuperſtitiouſly,” that great national 
crimes have commonly been followed by great 
national puniſhments, and ſometimes by ſuch as have 
borne afignal analogy to the nature of the offence ; 
and it may be remarked, that the bloody wars 
occaſioned by the claims ſo unwarrantably ad- 
— by Edward HE. to the crown of France, 
x bat] wy. and 
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and which, contrary to every principle of policy 
as well as juſtice, was for a ſeries of years coun- 
tenanced and ſupported by the parliament and 
people of England, had ſcarcely fubſided, when 
the flames of civit diſcord were kindled in this 
country, and ſpread with wonderful rapidity, in 
conſequence of the abſurd prejudices generally en- 
tertained with reſpect to this very point, I mean 
the right of ſucceſſion; which prejudices origi- 
nated in, or at haſt were! ſtrongly confirmed by, 
the great ſtreſs which the nation had been ac- 
cuſtomed to place on pretenſions | tranſmitted 


through a ſimilar medium; and theſe flames were 


not finally extinguiſhed till the laſt male deſcendant 
of the numerous family of Edward III. had fallen 
a victim to the conteſt, and the whole houſe, and 
the very name of Plantagenet, was for ever anni- 
hilated. In order to [illuſtrate theſe obſervations, 
it muſt be remembered, that the heroic Prince of 
Wales, ſo well known in hiſtory by the appella- 
tion of Edward the' Black Prince, unfortunately 
for the nation, died ſome years previous to his 
father, and left an only ſon, afterward Richard II. 
who inherited neither the virtues nor talents of his 
famous progenitors, By a ſeries of odious and arbi- 
trary acts he excited the indignation and reſentment 


of the nation to ſuch a degree, that when Henry 


Duke of Lancaſter, afterwards King Henry IV. 
returned from exile to claim his paternal” inherit- 
ance, which had been wreſted from him by regal 

HOO Richard ber himſelf ſuddenly deſerted 
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by all deſeripticina of perſons, who cronies; as it 


were in emulation of each other, to the ſtandard of 
his adverſary. In conſequenee of which, he was 
ſoon reduced to the fatal neceſſity of conſenting to 
his own depoſition, and in a full and free parlia- 
ment the crown was unanimouſly conferred upon 
the Duke of Lancaſter, as a reward due to his 
patriotiſm and valour; and it. was quietly tranſ- 


mitted to his ſon, the victorious Henry V.; at 
whoſe death it was placed, without oppoſition, 


upon the head of his infant heir, Henry VI. who 
peaceably enjoyed it for 'more than thirty years. 
Might it not then reaſonably be imagined, that an 
uninterrupted poſſeſſion of half a century would 
have ſufficed to have given firmneſs and ſtability 


to a title originally founded on parliamentary 


authority, and confirmed by the univerſal and joy- 


ful acquieſcence of the nation? on the contrary, 
however, the title of the reigning family was in 


fact ſuppoſed to be ſo palpably defective, that a 
growing diſſatisfaction ſeems to have pervaded the 
minds of all ranks of perſons; and when Richard 
Duke of Vork openly avowed his reſolution . to 


pluck the crown from feeble Henry's head,” he 


found the nation very generally difpoſed to favour 


and ſupport his pretenſions; and, during the long 


civil conteſts which ſucceeded, the affections of the 
nation appeared invariably attached to the Houſe 
of York, which gained, and in the perſon of Ede 
ward IV. maintained, firm poſſeſſion of the crown 
or reve yarn and nothing leſs than the com- 
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plicated * of Richard III. could has . 
che way for the reſtoration of the Houſe of Lan- 


caſter; and it is even probable that Henry VII. | 


though a prince of great abilities; could not long 
have retained poſſeſſion, had he not ſo far conde- 
ſeended to the prejudices of the nation as to unite 
the two families by a marriage with Elizabeth, 
eldeſt daughter of Edward IV. and, according to 
the maxims of ſucceſſion adopted by the nation in 
general, undoubted heireſs of the Houſe of Tork. 


Theſe maxims, or prejudices, as 1 think they 


ought rather to be ſtiled, ſeem, I ſay, to have 


originated in the abſurd predilection which the 


Engliſh nation entertained in favour of the title of 
the Kings of England to the Crown of France; 
and there was, indeed, a manifeſt inconſiſtency in 
claiming the Crown of France by virtue of a de. 
ſcent from the female line, whilſt the Crown of 
England was held by the Princes of the Houſe of 
Lancaſter, to the excluſion of the female line, for 
parliamentary authority was in thoſe ages thought 
by much too ſlight a foundation for à claim of 
fuch magnitude to reſt upon, not to'mention that 


the Houſe of Valois could equally plead the autho- 


rity of the General Aſſembly of Eſtates in France. 
There had been no example of à female * 
England ſince the diſſolution of the heptarchy; and 
though Henry II. ſucceeded in right of his mother, 
the Empreis Maud, it muſt be remembered that 


the male branches of the Norman line were totally 


Smog the EN the Engliſh nation 
True: therefore 
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Aden nns this order of ſucceſſion, cannot, I 
think, be traced to any other ſauree. The Houſe 


of Lancaſter indeed enjoyed an important advan- 


tage over the rival family, as being the undoubted 


elder male branch exiſting of the Royal Houſe of 
Plantagenet, being deſcended from Jahn of Gaunt, 
third ſon of the common progenitor Edward III. 
The Houſe of York founded their claiius on a de- 
ſcent from Lionel Duke of Clarence, ſecond. fon af 
that monarch, whoſe only daughter, Philippa, in- 
termarried with Edmund Mortimer Earl of March, 
and by the union of the heireſa of the Houſe of 
March with the heir of Edmund, fourth ſon of 
Edward III. created Duke of : York, the right of 
ſucceſſion, which was ſuppoſed to inhere in the de- 
ſcendants of the Duke of Clarence, vas tranſmitted 
to the Houſe of Vork, the yaungeſt male branch 
of the Houſe of Plantagenet. The title of the 
Houſe of March had, in the reign of Richard. 
been expreisly recogniaed in parliament; and it is 
rather extraordinary that Henry IV. never at- 
tempted to invalidate this popular claim, by pro- 
curing any formal act of. repeal or renunciation; 
but that jealous and politic prince well knew how 
dangerous it might prove by ſuch means to draw 
the attention of the public to a claim which, ac- 
cording to the ideas almoſt univerſally prevalent at 
that time, was founded on the moſt, obvious and 
therefore another mode of proceeding, petiectly 
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act which was highly beneficial to the public in 


deprive the Houſe of Valois of its og” 
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on himſelf-and his heirs male, which amounted 
to a virtual adoption of the Salique law, in a 


mode leaſt obnoxious to the public cenſure, and 
which bade faireſt eventually to extinguiſh the 


claims of the rival family; but this very artful, 


or to give it a more ſuitable appellation, this very 


wiſe meaſure, did not prove ſucceſsful; for the 
Parliament which had enacted this important law, 


ſoon found the neceſſity of accommodating their 
on ideas, if indeed their ideas ever really coin - 


cided with thoſe of the King, to the unconquerable 
force of popular prejudice, and of repealing an 


its tendency, and which laid the beſt foundation 


for a permament and durable ſettlement. 


In the ſucceeding reign, the ridiculous preten- 
ſions of Edward III. which were abſolutely relin- 
quiſhed at the Peace of Bretigny, were unfortu- 
nately revived by Henry V. who, in conſequence 
of a remarkable concurrence of favourable circum. 
ſtances, united to his own great talents, had nearly 
effected the final conqueſt of the French monarchy; 
but his death unexpectedly taking place in the 
midſt of his triumphs, the fortune of the war was 


fatally reverſed, and the Engliſh were at length 


diſpoſſeſſed of all their tranſmarine territories, 
Calais alone excepted. Soon after the termination 
of this ſecond violent and iniquitous attempt to 
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guilhed every part of his political conduck. He 
_ procured a parliamentary ſettlement oſ the Crown 
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that fierce and inplaksble conteſt, between the 


two rival houſes commenced, which did not ceaſe 
till be Earl of ee 1 the name of 


centuries have — elapſed, armor the 


long period it muſt be acknowledged that no ſen- 
- ſible inconvenience has ariſen-from adhering to the 
eſtabliſhed order of ſucceſſion, but this certainly is 
not to be aſcribed to any extraordinary degree of 


political wiſdom or foreſight, but to à certain 
happy influence, whether natural or providential, 


which ſeems, with few intervals or exceptions, 


from that time to have diffuſed: itſelf over almoſt 
all the public and national concerns of this coun- 


try; and a very flight ſurvey of modern Englim 


hiſtory will ſuffice to prove the truth of this 
aſſertion. Previous to the divorce of Henry WII. 
from Catharine of Arragon, the Princeſs Mary, 


afterwards, Queen, was the undiſputed preſumptive 


heireſs of the Engliſh Crown, in conſequence of 
which the diſpoſal of her in marriage became 


matter of the utmoſt importance to the nation. : 


Overtures on this ſubje& were at different times 


made, both by France and Spain, which were. 


happily rejected, and though, on her acceſſion to 


the throne, the liberties.of the kingdom were en- 
poſed to the moſt imminent danger by the ma- 
11 je of trunonial ni | 
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without iſſue, the evils which threatened the 
nation were for this time averted. The reign of 
| Elizabeth was diſtinguiſhed by an almoſt unin- 


terrupted ſolicitude in the parliament and people, 


wich regard to this ſubject; a ſolicitude which diſ- 
played itſelf in applications to the conti- 
nually repeated, to form ſuch a matrimonial union 
as would moſt effectually ſecure the public hap- 
pineſs; and though the Queen firmly and magna- 
fimouſly reſiſted theſe ſolicitations, with a view no 
doubt, in the firſt place, to maintain her oun au- 
thority and independency entire, and in the next, 
eventually to effect an union of the two Britiſh 
Crowns, which was apparently a favourite if not a 
primary object with that great Princeſs, yet in 
ſome critical moments of her life, reaſons of ſtate 
ſeemed to influence her conduct leſs than moti ves 
of a very different nature; and it is certain that 
the Duke of Anjou's accompliſhments made ſo 
deep an impreſſion on the Queen's heart; that 
the reſiſted with difficulty the impoxtunity with 
which he urged his ſuit. The violence of the 
.Duke's ſubſequent” conduct plainly evinces the 
riſque which muſt have been incurred had he met 
with ſucceſs, of which indeed the nation at the 
time was fully ſenſible. Lo paſs over ſome of the 
ſucceeding reigns, it is obvious to remark, that 
if the King and Parliament had not interfered as 
to the diſpoſal of the two daughters of the mY 
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$ ler ds ne gi of Settlement, it js worthy of 
obſervation,” that had our late venerable monarch 
died | before marriage, the Crown of England 
would have devolved upon Sophia Dorothea, 
Queen of Pruſſia, mother of the illuſtrious Fre- 
deric, and how the Engliſh nation would have 
reliſhed ſuch a plan of (government as thoſe great 
political reformers the Pruſſian Huffars might have 
eſtabliſhed amongſt us by this time, it is ſcarcely 
worth while to examine. What I mean upon the 
whole to infer from this ſlight review of facts is 
this, that it is a moſt dangerous error in politics 
for a country, which ke England boaſts: of a 
conſtitution founded upon the baſis of liberty, in 
any circumſtances to admit the right of females to 
ſucceed to the Crown. It is a matter of ſmall 
moment indeed to the inhabitants of France ot 
Spain, whether the ſceptre remains in the hands 
of a Prince of the Houſe of Bourbon, or whether 
it is ſuffered to paſs into another and a foreign fa- 
mily; as political happineſs amongſt them depends 
almoſt entirely upon the perſonal diſpoſition and 
genius of the Monarch, they ſeem to ſtand a' nearly 
equal chance of attaining it, whatever family may 
happen to acquire poſſeſſion of the thronez but in 
this kingdom, whoſe maxims of policy differ ſo 
widely from all others, it is of the utmoſt im- 
. f rer * the n of Brunſwick ſhould 
20 | 2 continue 
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continue to ſway the Britiſh ſceptre. The title of 
the Princes of that Houſe to the Crown, reſts en. 
tirely upon parliamentary authority. They owe a 
debt of gratitude to the nation at large, which can 
never be obliterated: The ancient royal Houſe of 
Stuart was depoſed and baniſhed, and a very con- 
ſiderable number of Princes, who ſtood prior in 
the order of ſucceſſion, were excluded, in order to 
clear the path to the throne for them. They have 
not ſcrupled frequently to expreſs the ſenſe they 


entertain of theſe obligations in their public de- 


clarations, and to acknowledge that it is incum- 
bent upon them in return, to maintain the free 
and happy conſtitution of this government ſacred 
and inviolate; and it muſt be allowed, that 
though in the courſe of an adminiſtration of near 
eighty years, their conduct in ſome inſtances 
has juſtly been thought liable to exception, yet 
upon the whole, and to ſpeak in general terms, 
they have acted in a manner worthy of their pro. 
feſſions, and of the diſtinguiſhed ſtations they have 
filled, as placed at the head of the moſt powerful 
community of free citizens which, ſince the fall 
of the Roman Republic, the world has ever 
known. It would be a dangerous experiment, and 
ſuch as I believe the heart of every Engliſhman 
would revolt againſt, to permit the Crown to be 
transferred to another family, deeply tinctured 
perhaps with foreign prejudices and arbitrary 
en whilſt there may be numerous branches 


 ſubiſting 
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ſubſiſting of the preſent illuſtrious race of Princes, 
who born and (educated in this country would 
glory in the name of Briton. It may be aſked, - 
What probability is there that ſuch an event ſhould 
ever take place? I anſwer, the probability is not 
ſo diſtant or ideal as may be generally imagined, 
conſidering the great increaſe of the Royal Family 
ſince the acceſſion of his preſent Majeſty ; for were 
the marriage of the Prince of Wales to take place, 
and were daughters only to ariſe from ſuch mar- 
riage, according to the preſent law of ſucceſſion 
the. eldeſt daughter 'of his Royal Highneſs, in 
whatever part of the world ſhe might be ſettled, or 
to what Prince or private ſubject ſoever ſhe might 
be united, without an expreſs act of excluſion, 
would become Queen of England. It is eaſy to 
imagine a variety of ſimilar caſes, by which the 
imperial Crown of theſe realms might be tranf. 
mitted from family to family, as private eſtates are 
ſeen to do every day under the operation of the 
ſame general law of inheritance. In' order to 
eſtabliſh an effectual remedy for this great political 
defect in our conſtitution, I would humbly pro- 
poſe a revival of the wiſe and falutary Act of 
Henry IV. a new AC of Settlement, limiting the 
ſucceſſion of the Crowns of Great Britain and Ire- 
land to the heirs male of his Majeſty now reign- 
ing; and this muſt be allowed to be a juncture 
peculiarly favourable to ſuch limitation, as it is 
not n that the Princeſſes of 

the 
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Bend Houſe, now Ak receive any in- 
jury from it; and he muſt; be a very ſcrupulous 
politician e who ſhould found an objection 
againſt a meaſure ſo beneficial, upon * loſs 
which may be eventually ſuſtained. in conſequence 
of it by perſons yet unborn... Indeed, my' recol- 
Ieftion does not ſuggeſt to me any objections 
which have even à colour of plauſibility; but 
a8 weak arguments are entitled to ſome degree 


of regard, when more forcible ones are not to 


de found, it mim perhaps. be ne 
beſtow a moment's attention upon theſe that fol- 
lou, which are the beſt, I am able. . in 
this. caſe. | 

iſt, It may be ſaid, 5 the 3 
has ſubſiſted fo long, and flouriſned {a greatly 
under the preſent form, it would be raſh and un- 
adviſable to make important innoyations upon ſpe- 
culative conſiderations; at leaſt, as there is no 
immediate proſpect of danger, there can be no im- 
mediate neceſſity for alteration. In anſwer to this 
[vague and general objection I do not: heſitate to 
acknowledge, that the monarchy has long ſub- 
ſiſteck and flouriſhed, notwithſtanding that great 
defect i in its conſtitution which I have pointed out; 
but what then? Are we entitled to infer from 
this acknowledgment that the defect in queſtion 
has been productive of no inconvenience to the 
State? far from it. We know that the long and 
bloody conteſts between the two great rival Houſes 
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gal Vork and Lancaſter originated from this ſource, | 
We know that ſince the termination of thoſe: fatal 


© diviſions, we have at various times, and in divers 
inſtances, been expoſed to the molt imminent dan - 
ger by an abſurd. attachment to the ſame anti- 


quated and impolitic maxim. We know that by 


an obſtinate adherence to it, the Crown, may, in in 
the ſpace of a very few years, be transferred from 
the preſent Royal Family into the poſſeſſion of a 
Printe who may be an utter ſtranger to our laws, 
language and conſtitution, in which caſe the na- 
tive Frinces of the Houſe of Brunſwick would no 
doubt become the objects of his uſy, 
hatred and perſecution! and theſe furely. are ſufh- 
cient grounds ſor adopting a regulation, which ap- 
Ppeats equally favourable to the grandeur of the 
monarch, and the felicity of the people. But 
there is no immediate danger, therefore no im- 
mediate neceſſity.” What! are we to wait till 


the danger becomes imminent, and perhaps irre- 


ſiſtible, before we attempt to apply the remedy? 
Does the phyſician delay the application of the 
medieine till the very moment that he expects the 


return of the paroxyim? In political as in private 


life the feelings cannot be ſet in oppoſition to the 
underſtanding, without experiencing a very ſen- 
ſible inconvenience; if, according to the dilatory 
maxims of theſe cautious politicians, we were to 
- abſtain from. applying a remedy till the danger he- 
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poſed, it is evident that the feelings of the people 


_ would-be powerfully intereſted in favour of the 


particular individual againft whom that particular 
meaſure ſhould be directed; and it would certainly 
be regarded as a fpecies:of perſonal injuſtice, to 
which the moſt important /conſiderations relative 
to the public welfare would otras. be ages to 


ire 4 ſufſicĩient ſanction. 


But, 2dly, It may poſſibly bis: objeted 17 
ſome, that the perpetuation of the royal dignity in 
the ſame family muſt have a tendency to im- 
preſs upon the minds of the people à fiiper- 
ſtitious awe and veneration for the perſon of the 
monarch, and ultimately to revive and foſter the 
long exploded notions of indefeaſible right, 
paſſive obedience, nop-reſiſtance, and that long 


train of abſurdities which ſeems naturally to flow 
from the idea ſo readily embraced by the vulgar, 
that the perſon of the chief magiſtrate is in ſome 


peculiar ſenſe ſacred and inviolable. I anſwer, 
that though I am diſpoſed to pay every degree of 
reſpect to an objection which appears to arife 
from a jealous attachment to the cauſe of liberty, 
this apprehenſion ſeems to me ſo very far fetched 
and fanciful, that it can ſcarcely be deemed en- 


titled to a ſerious anſwer. Would the objector 
really be willing to incur all the inconveniencies 


fo obviouſly reſulting from a transfer of the Crown 


to a new and foreign family, for the poſſible ad- 


vantage 
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vantage of fortifying the minds of the people 
againſt Tory prejudices ? If ſo, he is a bold ſpe- 
culatiſt indeed. But what probability, or poflibility 


I might fay, is there, that arbitrary principles can 


ever become prevalent, whilſt this kingdom con. 
tinues under the government of a race of Princes 
who muſt neceffarily found their authority upon 
the baſis of civil and religious liberty? The Re- 
volution is an event which can never be forgotten 
in the annals of Engliſh hiſtory ; and as long as the 
memory of it is preſerved, fo long mult it be felt 
and acknowledged, that the genius of our conſti- 
tution is irreconcilably at variance with the ſpirit 
of deſpotiſm. It is well known to be an eſta- 
pliſhed maxim of our Government, that the King 
can do no wrong; and a wiſer maxim no Go- 
vernment ever adopted. Now, arguing upon the 
vrinciples which an over-anxious caution might 
ſuggeſt, how eaſy would it be pompouſly to de- 
claim againſt the political abſurdity and dangerous 
tendency of this maxim! yet we ſee that it is re- 
garded as a mere political fiftion, that no incon- 
venience in fact reſults from it; but on the con- 
trary, that it is productive of very ſignal ad- 
vantages. 80 if an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of 
princes of the preſent illuſtrious family were to 
fill the Britiſh throne for centuries to come, there 
is no room to apprehend that the doctrine of an 
indefeaſible hereditary right would receive the 
leaſt countenance from it. Public utility would 
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ſufficiently account for the eſtabliſhment of the 


general law, and where mankind are allowed 
perfect freedom of inveſtigation, it is impoſſible 


that any well-founded rational ſentiment, univer- 


fally received, can ever be ſuperſeded by an opinion 


at once falſe, abſurd, and ridiculous. 
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On the Connection between ViRTUE ak HarpiN Ess. 


N one of the admired diſcourſes publiſhed ſome 

years ſince by a celebrated Profeſſor of Rhe- 
toric, we meet with the following paſſage: Un- 
« juſt are our complaints of the promiſcuous 
“ diſtribution made by Providence of its favours 
© among men; from ſuperficial views ſuch com- 
* plaintsarife. The diſtribution of the goods of 
fortune indeed may often be promiſcuous, that 
_ «18, diſproportioned to the moral characters of 
„* men; but the allotment» of real happineſs is 
“ never ſo.” Now I confeſs that ſuch a view 
and repreſentation of human life as this, appears to 
me no better than a romance; and I am at a loſs 
to conceive what good purpoſe can be anſwered by 
attempting tb diſguiſe the real truth, eſpecially 
when it lies ſo open to every man's experience and 
obſervation. In order to form any juſt concluſion, 
the preacher indeed tells us, that we muſt have 
a faculty by which we can look into the inſide 
of hearts; but as I preſume the learned Profeſſor 
does not mean to intimate that he is excluſively 
endowed with any fuch power, I think myſelf at 
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full liberty to argue from the uſual data; and, 
notwithſtanding the peremptory tone of this de- 
ciſion, I will venture to affirm, that according to 
the moſt accurate obſervations I have been able to 
make on human life, Virtue-and Happineſs are 
not inſeparably united ; that when they are found 
in actual union, it ſeldom happens that the degree 
of Happineſs enjoyed by any individual bears an 
exact proportion to the degree of Virtue he poſ- 


ſeſſes; and in no inſtance perhaps is that preciſe 


degree of Happineſs the ſole and neceflary reſult 
of the virtuous principle. It may be thought that 
theſe are very dangerous conceſſions, ſuch as tend 
to weaken the intereſts of Virtue, and if generally 
received, to diſcourage mankind from the practice 
of it; but I have myſelf no idea that the intereſts 
of Virtue can ever be promoted by deſerting the 
intereſts of truth, nor do I admit that any truth 
can be ſtiled dangerous, if exhibited in a juſt light, 


and in its proper connection. If weak and erro- 


neous arguments are employed to induce men to 
become virtuous, it ſeems to me a real ſervice 
to the general cauſe of Virtue, to expoſe the 
fallacy of them, and to ere& her empire upon 
2 firm and permanent baſis. A man who enters 
bfe under a perſuaſion that Virtue and Hap- 
pineſs are inſeparably united, and that Hap- 
pineſs bears a certain and determinate ratio to 
Virtue, and who forms a reſolution of leading 2 
life of Virtue upon ſo narrow and ſelfiſh a. prin- 
ciple, will find the ground upon which he ſtands 

very 


— 
— 
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very unſtable” and flippery z and when that per- | 
ſuaſion is once ſhaken, which will infallibly hap- 


pen from a more enlarged acquaintance with the 
world, he muſt be in imminent danger of apoſta- 
tizing from thoſe principles and reſolutions upon 
which he propoſed to regulate his conduct. In 
attempting to aſcertain the importance of a vir. 
tuous conduct and diſpoſition, we muſt proceed 
upon one of theſe three fuppoſitions : Firſt, That 


it is abſolutely certain, mankind are deſtined for 2 


future Rate of exiſtence, and that their happineſs 
or miſery in that ſtate will bear an exact propor- 
tion to the degrees of moral excellence or de- 
pravity to which they have arrived in the preſent 
life.—Secondly, That it is not certain that this 
will, but only probable that this may, be the caſe; 
and the degree of this probability may be infi- 
nitely vaned in the apprehenſion of different indi- 
viduals, according to the different light in which 
they may happen to view the evidences' of this 
great truth — Or, Thirdly, That there is no evi- 
dence whatever of a future ſtate, and that death 


will certainty put a final period to our exiſtence. 


Upon the firſt of theſe ſuppoſitions it would be 
very ſuperfluous to multiply arguments to prove 
that it is our higheſt intereſt to adopt that mode of 
conduct which is beſt calculated to ſecure our hap. 
pineſs throughout the endleſs duration to which 
we are deſtined. On the ſecond ſuppoſition alſo 


it muſt be allowed, that extreme folly only can 


poſſibly induce any man to deviate from the paths 
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of Virtue, if there only remains a mere proba. 
bility that by ſuch deviation his future and ever. 
laſting intereſts may be eſſentially affected. Of 
this, therefore, I may ſpare myſelf the trouble of 
adducing any formal proof; but upan the third 
ſuppoſition, it becomes a very nice and curious 
queſtion indeed, how far it is the intereſt of a 
man to adhere inviolably, and in all circumſtances, 
to the undeviating line of rectitude. In the ge- 
neral, I think it cannot poſſibly be doubted by any 
one, that Virtue is more fayourable to Happineſs 
than vice; but I ſhquld regard myſelf as under- 
taking an arduous taſk, if I attempted to perſuade 
a man whole views extended no farther than this 
life, that his higheſt happineſs depended upon his 
ſcrupulouſly conforming to the dictates of a pure 
and perfect morality. I ſhould expect him to re- 
ply, if he ſpake the language of his heart, I am 
ſenſible that it is my intereſt to adhere to Virtue 
in the main, i. e. ſo far as my reputation in the 


world is at ſtake, ſo far as is neceſſary to reſtrain 


my paſſions or ſenſual indulgences within the 
bounds of moderation; in a word, I know it is 
my intereſt to preſerve a ſound mind in a ſound 
body; but ſtill there are exceptions to A plan of 
perfect rectitude, which it is alſo my intereſt to 
take advantage of; for inſtance, I hold an office 
of public truſt, and I have an opportunity. of 


embezzling large ſums. without the poſſibility 


of a diſcovery. By my perſonal attractions, 


I am enabled to e the affections of 


the 


- 
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.the fair, and at once to gratify my vanity and 
ſpirit and courage, and {kill in the uſe of weapons, 
and if honour calls me to the field, and my anta- 
goniſt ſhould happen to fall, the pleaſures. of re- 
venge, it muſt be owned, are exquiſite.“ I ſhould 
be glad to know what reply it would be poſſible 
to make to a man who ſhould think, talk, and act 
in this manner; it , would evidently be wholly 
fruitleſs, and even ridiculous, to attempt to make 
any impreſſion upon him by expatiating upon the 
native beauty and excellence of Virtue; upon its 
utility in promoting the general intereſts of man- 
kind; and upon the conſcious ſatisfaction which 
would reſult from the love and practice of it. 
This would be to uſe a language which he could 
not comprehend. The idea of Virtue, abſtractedly 
conſidered, for ſuch a man, has no charms. The 
advancement. of general Happineſs. is to him a 
matter of perfect indifference, and inſtead; of a 
conſcious ſatisfaction in the practice of Virtue, he 
is conſcious only of a fixed and unconquerable 
reluctance to conform to its dictates. Such a man 
has no reliſh for the refined pleaſures of the moral 
ſenſe, and it cannot be denied that he adds to his 
Happineſs by indulging, to a certain degree at leaſt, 
all his vicious propenſities. How is this then con- 
ſiſtent with the hypotheſis, that the allotment of 
Happineſs is never diſproportioned to the moral 
characters of men? But perhaps it may be ſaid, 
that this is not a fair ſtatement of the caſe, and 
K 4 | that 
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that all which is ne by werbe virtue 
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as the true ſource of Happineſs is, that it will cer- 
tainly be found fo by thoſe in whom the moral 
ſenſe has been carly and diligently cultivated, whoſe 


modes of thinking and habits of acting have been 


pre-diſpoſed from infancy in favour of Virtue, and 
in whom the benevolent affections flouriſh in full 


life and vigour; and I certainly do not take upon 


me'to affirm, that the world affords not any ſuch 
examples. I am ſenſible, that the faculty of aſſo- 
ciation is of a nature at once fo powerful and fo 
flexible, that by an early and fkilful direction of 
it, it is very poſſible ſuctr an ardent and diſinter- 
eſted love of Virtue, fuch a noble and animating 
principle of benevolence, may be generated in the 


foul, that, leaving the very idea of a future ſtate 


out of the queſtion, all the allurements of vice 
united would, to a man actuated by ſuch exalted 
ſentiments, appear contemptible in compariſon of 
the pleafures to be derived from Virtue ; but then 


it is evident, from the nature of the caſe, that this 


muſt be a very rare and fingular inſtance, almoſt 
amounting to a prodigy ; and that a few ſuch ex- 
amples are by no means ſufficient to eſtabliſh the 
truth of the general maxim, that the virtuous are 
happy in proportion to the degree of Virtue they 
poſſeſs, nor indeedis'it neceſſarily to be inferred that 
a man ſuch as we have in contemplation, who has 
arrived to the higheſt degree of perfection of which 
humanity is capable, muſt be therefore eminently 
bappy, dut only that he would, in conſequence of 

the 
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the exquiſite delicacy of his moral feelings, incur 
2 greater degree of miſery by any vecafional devi 
ation into vice, than by a reſolute” adherence to 
Virtue, whatever perſonal inconveniences” might 


refult from the practice of it. Indeed, from the 


very nature of Virtue, it is eaſy to demonſtrate 
that it cannot, in all fituations and circumſtances, 
be the intereſt of individuals invariably to adhere 
to it; for the effence of Virtue confiſts in regu- 
hating our conduct by ſuch principles as are beſt 
calculated to advance the general Happineſs. Now 
as it frequently happens that the Happineſs of the 
individual ſtands in direct oppofition to that of the 
public, it is the perfection of Virtue in individuals, 
in ſuch caſes, to ſacrifice their own Happineſs to 
that of others; but if we do not advert to that 


recompence of reward of which a future ſtate” of 


retribution affords us a proſpect, how can ſuch'a 
facrifice be rationally expected, or indeed how 
can it be rationally” made? Here then is the 
grand, the -remedileſs defect of that ſyſtem of 
morality which extends not its views beyond 
the preſent life. Self- love and ſocial” are not 
the fame, i. e. are not neceſſarily connected; 
and this defect becomes only the more apparent, 
from every attempt to palliate or diſtuiſe it, or to 
ſubſtitute any other principle in the place of that 
juſt, ſolid, and permanent foundation of human 

conduct, a regard to our own true intereſt. 
The moſt celebrated ſect of heathen philoſo- 
1 I mean the Stoics, it is well known, pre- 
poſterouſly 
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poſterouſly | endeavoured. to eſtabliſh. a ſyſtem of 
perfect Virtue upon the baſis of pride. By an in- 
flexible adherence to her moſt rigorous dictates, 
they boaſted, that they not only acquired; an 
elevation of mind far ſuperior to the baſe and 
ignoble yulgar, for whom they did not pretend 
that this ſyſtem was calculated; but that they 
were raiſed to an equality with the. Gods them- 
ſelves. - They even aſſerted, that Virtue was not 
only the chief good, which their rivals, the Peri- 
patetics, were content to maintain; but that it was 
the ſole good; and that the truly virtuous man 
muſt neceſſarily be ſupremely happy in the enjoy- 
ment of that good in all poſſible ſituations and 
circumſtances, even whilſt actually burning in the 
brazen bull of Phalaris. But philoſophers.of mo- 
dern times, to do them juſtice, are not chargeable 
with any ſuch exceſs of virtuous extravagance. 
Mr. Hume, who throughout his Treatiſe on Morals 
argues upon the ſuppoſition, that the preſent life 
includes the whole of our exiſtence, is extremely 
embarraſſed with this difficulty : he cannot indeed 
avoid touching upon it, but he takes care to do it 
as gently and cautiouſly as poſſible. It is remark- 
able, that, like the faſhionable preachers of the 
preſent day, he paints Virtue in the moſt charm- 
ing colours. Nothing appears, to uſe his own 
language, but gentlenefs, humanity, benefi- 
* cence, affability. She talks not of uſeleſs auſte- 
6. rity and rigours, ſuffering and ſelf, denial: ſhe 


« en that her ſole purpoſe is to make her 
votaries, 


_ 
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6 votaries, and all mankind, during every inſtant 
of their exiſtence, if poſſible, cheerful and 
e happy; nor does ſhe ever willingly part wick any 
« pleaſure, but in hopes of ample compenſation 
in ſome other period of their lives. The ole 
* trouble which ſhe demands is, that of juſt cal- 
* eulation, and a ſteady preference of the greater 
“ happineſs.” This is a moſt pleaſing picture of 


- Virtue," and who, without reluctance, can diſpute | 


the-juſtneſs of the reſemblance ;—it is however, like 
moſt other portraits of great artiſts, a flattering 
likeneſs. Truth and falſehood are indeed fo art- 
fully blended in this deſcription, that ſome degree 
of attention is neceſſary in order to ſeparate them. 
«© The ſole trouble which Virtue demands is, that of 
Juſt calculation; but upon what data is this calcu- 
lation to be founded? Upon the ſuppoſition of a 
future ſtate? Then Virtue ceaſes to be that ſmil- 
ing, gay and enchanting + goddeſs deſcribed by 
Mr. H. She aſſumes another countenance, not 
indeed deſtitute of beauty, but of a ſevere and 
awful kind; her deportment is martial, and her 
air majeſtic ; not a Venus, but a Minerva, armed 
with helmet, ſpear, and ſhield. In plain language, 
we cannot become really and truly virtuous at ſo 
cheap a rate as ſuch flattering repreſentations 
would ſeem to indicate. It requires great faith, 
great fortitude, great reſolution, and, however 
unpleaſant the words may ſound in our ears, great 
ſuffering and ſelf-denial, to attain to any very ſupe- 


Nor degrees of Virtue. The grand maxim which 
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we are invariably to keep in view is, that we are 
abſolutely prohibited to gratify, in a ſingle in- 
ſtance, our own intereſts, paſſions, or inclinations, 
whenever they are in the remoteſt degree repug- 
nant to the general happineſs ; and, on the other 
hand, that it is incumbent upon us, by all poſſible 
means, to promote the general welfare, and even 


to facrifice eaſe, fame, fortune, and life itſelf, 


whenever they come in competition with thoſe far 
ſaperior conſiderations to which Virtue exacts an 
abſolute and unreſerved ſubmiſſion. But the virtue 
which Mr. H. means to recommend, 1s of a very 
different complexion—it is, indeed, but another 
word for pleaſure : for according to his principles 


of calculation, it is ſufficient to ſtrike a balance 


here, and to give the preference to that mode of 


ſam of happineſs to each individual in this world; 
for he is equally ready with Macbeth ©. to jump 
the life to come.” He is, it muſt be owned, 


well enough inclined to perfuade his readers, that 
the perſonal happineſs of each individual coincides 


with the general happineſs of mankind : but as 
this is a delicate point, he does not chuſe to expa- 
tiate at large upon it; though a little to preſerve 
appearances, as he cannot wholly avoid taking 
notice of the objection, he thinks it neceſſary to 
give us a fort of anfwer, but one ſo trifling, eva- 


| five, and unſatisfactory, as muſt ſerve to corrobo- 
rate and enforce this formidable objection, inſtead 
ol tending in any degree to alleviate the weight of 


it. 
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. ( If,“ ſays he, a ſenſible knave alledge,/that 
„though, as a general rule, it muſt be acknow- 
4 ledged, that honeſty is the beſt policy; yet it ĩs 
« a rule liable to many exceptions; and he muſt 
de allowed to conduct himſelf with moſt wiſdom, 
« who obſerves the general rule, and takes ad- 
„vantage of all the exceptions. . If a man thinks 
4 that this reaſoning much requires an anſwer, it 
« will be a little difficult to find any which will to 
«© him appear ſatisfactory and convincing: if his 
heart rebel not againſt ſuch pernicious. maxims, 
if he feels no reluctance to the thoughts of vil- 
< Jainy or baſeneſs, he has indeed loſt a conſider- 
able motive to virtue, and we may expect that 
« his practice will be anſwerable to his ſpecula- 
„ tions.” Now I acknowledge, without a,bluſh, 
that I am one of thoſe who, think this reaſoning 
very much requires an. anſwer ;, and yet I hope 
my heart rebels againſt ſuch pernicious maxims as 
ſtrongly as Mr. Hume's: but ſurely the proper 
queſtion in this caſe is,, not in what manner the 
feelings of men educated, in ſtrict habits of. Virtue 
would prompt them to act? but, whether the objec- 
tion is really well founded, and what influence a 
ſyſtem of morals liable to ſuch an objection would 
produce upon the ſum of human life. and happi- 
neſs? Mr. H. ſeems to admit the objection to be, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, unanſwerable; but endeavours 
to raiſe a feeble barrier in ſupport of Virtue, by 
oppoſing to its attacks certain mental feelings and 
aſſociations which are known to be accidental, 
variable, 
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variable, and faQtitious. Thoſe who are deſtl- 


<*rate of theſe feelings,” ſays he, have un- 
* doubtedly loſt a conſiderable motive to Virtue.“ 
This is too true; — but then, Sir, I maintain, that 
they ſtand the more in need of ſome other motive 
leſs flexible in its nature, and more general in its 
operation but this the philoſophy of Mr. Hume 


does not ſupply. Upon his principles, Virtue 


muſt depend upon Honour for her very exiſtence. 
Honour is indeed © a facred tie, the noble mind's 
<«- diſtinguiſhing perfection! but if we imagine 
that mankind will ever be greatly or generally in- 


fluenced by a principle ſo refined and ideal, we in- 


dulge a groundleſs and romantic expectation. To 
baniſh the belief of a future ſtate from a ſyſtem of 
morality, would lead to conſequences as dangerous 
and fatal as a total abolition of penal laws would 
produee in the framing, or new modelling, a plan 
of civil polity. And if a man preſumed to hint 
his apprehenſions, that the intereſts of Virtue might 
ſuffer in conſequente of ſuch general abolition or 
excluſion, would it be deemed very ſatisfactory 
for a moral philoſopher, as he might pleaſe to ſtile 
himſelf, to ſtand up and fay, * That, in his opi- 
6 nion, the native charms of Virtue were ſuch, 
that ſhe needed not the addition of legal fanc- 
«tions ;—that if any perſons had been influenced 

«by thoſe ſanctions, they had, indeed, loſt a con- 
ſiderable motive to Virtue, and we might expect 
« that their practice would correſpond with their 


* x 9 wa but that men of ingenuous minds 
% had 
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„ bad an antipathy to vice too ſtrong" to be coun - 
__ © terbalanced by any views of temporal advantage; 
« and if they were not reſponſible for their actions 


to God or man, yet peace of mind, conſciouſneſs” 


of integrity, and a ſatisfactory review of their 
% on conduct, were circumſtances very requiſite 
« to happineſs, and would be cheriſhed and culti- 
« yated by all who felt the importance of them *. 
Notwithſtanding this fine harangue, I am inclined 
to think that the neceſlity of reftoring theſe ſanc- 
tions would ſoon become apparent, and even the 
philoſopher himſelf be compelled to acknowledge 
the neceſſity in this, as in many other caſes, of 
making the lofty head of en bow to 
46 groveling Experience Pe | A 
The narrow limits of a ſlight Eſſay do not per- 
mit me to purſue this intereſting inveſtigation far- 
ther; but enough, I hope, has been ſaid to eſta- 
bliſh, upon a . EY the n con- 
clufions ; 

- Firſt, Ann meh which eee 
which needs not, to be concealed or palliated, that 
Virtue is not neceſſarily productive of, or connected 
with, temporal Happineſs. Dies deficiet,”” ſays the 
Roman orator, * f velim numerare quibus bonis malo 
« evenerit nec minus fi commemorem, quibus improbis 
« optim?.” To maintain, with the learned Profeſſor 
whom I have already quoted, that we are happy in 


exact proportion as we are virtuous, is, in other 
words; unn, with the wick Soles, that Vitus 


'* Vide Hume's Enie vol f. f. 350. 
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buy deviating from the ſtrict line of rectitude; and 
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is the only good, i. e. the ſole ſource of our en · 


joyments an opinion ſo contrary to fact and ex 
perience, that it is wonderful any man can ſeriouſſy 
attempt to defend it. Are the pleaſures we receive 


' from. the ſenſes to be entirely left out of the-ac- 


count ? Are the pleaſures of imagination nothing? 


Or, do we derive no addition to our happineſs from 


our literary and intellectual purſuits? If the moral 
ſenſe is carefully cheriſhed and cultivated, it is in- 


© deed; the ſource of a very ſublime and exalted 


ſpecies of enjoyment. On ſome occaſions, however, 
it is rather the ſource of pain than pleaſure ; and the 
more yirtuous a man is, the larger ſacrifices of pri- 
vate happineſs he is diſpoſed to make to the general 
good; ſo that it may well admit of a doubt, if he 
has no future reward in proſpect, whether, upon 
the whole, his happineſs would be promoted by an 
undeviating perſeverance in a courſe of the moſt 


perfect Virtue to which a human being can attain. 


It ſhould ſeem that Virtue of a lower ſtandard, and 


mixed with a conſiderable portion of alloy, is 


better calculated for the purpoſes of this world 
merely. We ſee it paſſes every where current, 
and the acquiſition of it is by no means difficult. 
To ſpeak without a figure, I aſſert, that whatever we 


may ſuppoſe reſpecting a few ſublimer ſpirits, the 


n 
of the finer feelings of Virtue, would certainly, in 


I affirm, that there is no motive of a moral na- 
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ture; but ſuch as a future ſtate furniſhes, of ſuffi- 
cient force to deter ſuch men from the practice of 
vice. Hope and fear are the two grand ſprings 


by. which that curious machine, the human mind, 
is actuated; and to deprive Virtue of that ſupport 
which ſhe receives from their influence and opera- 
tion, and to ſubſtitute in their room a ſenſe of 


honour, or a love of moral beauty and order, is to 
| betray the cauſe of Virtue. Secured by the awful 
ſanctions of religion, the temple of Virtue ſtands 
unſhaken upon a-rock : but theſe, her falſe and 


pretended friends, would fain ſubvert that firm 


and ſolid foundation, and in lieu of it would ere& 
an houſe for her upon the ſand; but if I may be 
allowed to borrow the language of Setipturez 


„ When the floods come, and the winds blow, and 


<< beat upon that houſe, it will inevitably fall, 
and great will be the fall of it.” Hence, 
a2 qdly, It is moſt unqueſtionably certain, that 
religion is of effential uſe and importance in pro- 
moting = en n and nun of man- 
kind. 

Were 2 belief of a Gon, of a e __ 
Gan ee foo We une it is 


evident that morality would ſtand on a foundation 


totally different from that on which it now reſts. 
We ſhould no longer be under an obligation, 7. e. 
we ſhould no longer have any rational or ſufficient 
inducement to ſacrifice our oun happineſs to that 
of others; every individual would have a ſeparate 
and detached; intereſt, which it would, in that 


„ caſe, 
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caſe, be his higheſt item 2 howeyer 
eontrary it might happen to be to that of his 
neighbour, or of the public. A principle of ge- 


neroſity might indeed deter ſome men. from em- 
bracing opportunities of promoting their own hap- 
pineſs at the expence of others; but generofity 
would be a feeble reſtraint indeed upon the great 
majority of mankind, who, when the powerful 
feelings of remorſe and fear were extinguiſhed, 
would be little ſcrupulous in gratifying to the ut- 
moſt extent every paſſion and inclination, howeyer 
depraved and corrupt, which could, in their 


apprehenſion, conduce to their own Deren enjoy- 


ment; and the more completely a man could 


diveſt himſelf of every virtuous feeling and fym- 
pathetic emotion, the more powerful in fact would 
be his inducement, the more it would be his in- 
tereſt, if one may be allowed to uſe an expreſſion 


at which the mind revolts, to facrifice the happi. 


neſs of others to his avarice, his ambition, or his 
revenge. It muſt however be acknowledged, that 
the evidence which nature affords of the great truths 
of religion, ſcarcely amounts to probability: upon 
that probability, weak as it is, had we no better 


guide, it would nevertheleſs be our duty and our wiſ- 


dom to act; but the truth is; that though in ſpecula. 
tion it is impoſſible to deny that ſuch a probability 


_ ought to influence our conduct as much as even a 


certainty, the impreſſion made by it is ſo weak, 
that it has never been found to produce any gene- 
ral or permanent effect upon the hearts and lives 
By I nk of 
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of 0 The 3 mind is ſo conſtituted, 
- as to ſtand in need of a ſpecies of evidence amount- 
ing much nearer to moral certainty, in order to 
effect any great practical purpoſe. How invaluable 
an advantage then ought the Chriſtian revelation 
to be deemed, which is ſo admirably adapted to the 
wants arid wiſhes of man; and which exhibits the 
grand doctrines of religion in a light ſo juſt and clear; 
which enforces them by ſuch ſolemn and alarming 
ſanctions; and which confirms and eſtabliſhes 
the truth of them by a chain of evidence the moſt 


aſtonrſhirig; the moſt convincing, the moſt deci- | 


five. This religion has already produced effects 
highly favourable to the happineſs of the human 
race ; and thoſe who are perſuaded of its divine 
authority, have the firmeſt reliance that it ſhall 
finally rife triumphant over all oppoſition ; and 
that the knowledge and beneficial influence of it 
ſhall, at length, cover the face of the whole earth, 
as the waters cover the ſea. 
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N elegant modern writer, to whom the 
world is indebted for a ſtriking, and, in 

fome reſpects, a juſt view of the internal evidence 
of Chriſtianity, has been pleaſed - alſs, in a late 


volume of diſquiſitions, to communicate to the 


public his ſentiments on Government and Civil 
Liberty, which, conſidering the preſent advanced 
ſtate of knowledge relative to thoſe topics, are 
really ſomewhat extraordinary. He allows that the 
ſubject has been much hackneyed, but he is in- 
duced to take up his pen, in order to expoſe 
and confute thoſe ! falſe and miſchievous prin- 
"e ciples, which,” he ſays, © have of late been 
« diſſeminated with unuſual induſtry, and are as 
cc inconſiſtent with common ſenſe, as with all hu- 
man ſociety, and which happiy require nothing 
«* more than to be fairly ſtated to be refuted.” 
Who would not have ſuppoſed, from this pre- 
face, that attempts had been made to revive 
the exploded ſyſtems of Hobbes or Filmer, and 
| that 
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that Mr. Priy*, moved with juſt indignation 
to ſee the fimple and rational principles of Mr. 
Locke'again called in queſtion, after their autho- 
rity ſeemed to be finally eſtabliſhed by a preſcrip- 
tion of almoſt a century, had determined to em- 
ploy his eloquence and ſagacity in their ſupport. 
How great then muſt be our aftoniſhment, when 
we diſcover that the principles which appear to 
Mr. J. ſo full of abſurdity and miſchief, and which 
diſturb his mind with ſuch alarming apprehen- 
fions, are no other than the principles of Mr. Locke 
- himſelf, and of his moſt diſtinguiſhed followers ; 
and it is remarkable, that though in the opinion 
of Mr. J. they require no other refutation than to 
be fairly dated they have been gradually gaining 
ground, not in England only, but through Europe, 
ever ſince Mr. Locke, in conſequence of the ever 
memorable revolution, was employed in the very 
act of refutation referred to by Mr. ]. —— 
The firſt of theſe monſtrous poſitions is this: 
Firſt, That all men are born equal. Here Mr. ]. 
has the candour to make a voluntary conceſſion. 
He allows that there is a ſenſe in which it may 
be true; and if it means only, that all men are 


equally born, he will not take upon him to dif. | 


pute the truth of it; and it muſt indeed be ac- 
knowledged, that if this is all that is meant, it 
does not ſeem to carry its own refutation along 
with it. Of this, however, Mr. J. is poſitive, 
chat in every other ſenſe it muſt be falſe, for ſome 
are . beautiful and healthy, and ſome with 
L 3 | bodies 
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bodies diſtorted and diſeaſed ; ſome with- minds 
fraught with the ſeeds of wiſdom and genius, 
others with thoſe of idiotiſm and madneſs; ſome 
are born to affluence gnd-honour, athers to la- 
bour and poverty. Now: how ſuch perſons can be 
faid to be born equal, meaning, no doubt, in the 
inſtances ſpecified, Mr. J. deſpairs, and I do not 
know who would not diſpair af being able ta com. 
prehend. What a negligent writer was Mr. Locke 

not to adyert to theſe common and obvious caſes 


of. rin and to content himſelf with re, 
ſtraining his meaning to one preciſe idea; which, 


as the greateſt geniuſes are liable to trifling over. 


ſights, dpes not ſeem to have occurred to Mr. J. 


but which may ſerve as a falyo for Mr. Locke, and 
as a proof that, Mr. J. was a little too haſty in aſſert- 


ing, that the propoſition would bear, no ocher ſenſe. 


than that very ingenious one which he may juſtly 
claim the merit of pointing out. In, ſhort, I will 
venture to ſuppoſe, that by aſſerting the natural 
equality of mankind, Mr. Locke meant nothing more 
than to intimate, that all the diſtinQians of rank 
and power which prevail in civil ſociety, are arti, 
ficial diſtinQions ; they are all founded upon the 
baſis of public utility, and muſt invariably be con, 
ſidered as ſubſervient to that purpoſe . | Where. is the 
man who has à right to ſay, I poſſeſs inherent autho- 
rity; and what ſpecics of authority can that be which 
he does nat derive from the community of which 
he is a member? and to that community he 
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and proper exerciſe of it. But ſuppoſing,” 
Mr. . e 
this prove what is always intended to be proved 
_ « by it, that they ought always to continue ſo?” 
Here Mr. J. ſeems to be chargeable with another 

_ trifling inaccuracy.: inſtead of aways intended, 
truth required him to ſay, never intended; and 
this amendment may ſuperſede the neceſlity of an 
anſwer to the queſtion, which he ſeems to put with 
ſometlegree of triumph. Mr. Locke certainly never 
meant to infer from the natural equality of man- 
kind, that civil and political diſtinctions were un- 
law ful, or unjuſt; nor do I recolle& the moſt 
diſtant intimation of ſuch opinion in the writings 
of ny of lis diſcäples with which 1 happen to be 
acquainted." But Mr. J. perhaps thought, 'that ats 
general rules admit of ſome exceptions, Mr. Locke's 
principles, in this inſtance at leaſt, admitted of a 
better refutation by being unfairly, en by 
being fairly, ſtated. But, | 
''2dly, Another poſition, as ee a8 ih 
former, is, That “all men are born free.” This, 
Mr. J. affirms, is ſo far from being true, that the 
firſt infringement of this liberty is being born at 
all, which is impoſed upon them without their con- 
ſent, given either by themſelves or their repreſenta. 
tives. Now here I apprehend that this great po- 
litician falls into an error; ſimilar to that which 
miſled him with reſpect to the former poſition; for 
as in that: caſe, by all men being born equal, he 
r be rationally meant 
L 4 than 
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than that all men were equally born, ſo in the 


pr eſent inſtance, by all men being born free, he 
ms to underſtand that all men are freely born; 

but though, in the former caſe, he would not take 
upon him to controvert the truth of the propoſi- 
tion when explained in that ſober ſenſe which he 
affixed to it, in the latter he ſtrenuotſly denies, 
that even in this ſenſe the poſition can ſeriouſly be 
defended, and takes much pains to expoſe the 
abſurdity of it. How can a man,” he exclaims 
with a mixture of diſdain and indignation, '* be 
& born free, Who, during the firſt nine months of 
his exiſtence, is confined ina dark and ſultry 
„ priſon, debarred from light and air, till at 
length by a habeas corpus brought by, the hand 
* of ſome kind deliverer, he is ſet at liberty. And 
* what kind of liberty does he then enjoy? He is 
* bound hand and foot, and fed upon bread and 
% water for as long a period: he is afterwards placed 
< in a ſtate of the ſevereſt diſcipline, firſt under 
“ a nurſe, and then a ſchoolmaſter, both equally 
5, tyrannical in their ſeveral departments: in this 
«. ſtate'of ſlavery he continues, till he commences 
„ involuntary ſubje& of ſome civil government, 
5 to'whoſe authority he muſt ſubmit, however in- 
„ geniouſly he may difpute her right, or be juſtly 
* hanged for diſobediencez——and this is the ſum 
4 total of human liberty.” Now though I have 
undertaken, unworthy as I am, to offer a vindica- 
tion, or an apology at leaſt, for Mr. Locke, and 
though, his ſyſtem. is upon the whole that which I 
. | profels 
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profeſs to embrace, yet I do not ſcruple to acknow- 


ledge in the face of the world, that if Mr. Locke 
meant to aſſert, that man, by the conſtitution of his 
nature, has a free option whether he will be born 
or not, or that he can be conſidered, in any ſenſe, 
as a free and independent being during his cloſe 
confinement in that dark and ſultry priſon to which 
Mr. J. alludes, I muſt decline offering a ſingle 
ſyllable in his defence: and if Mr. Locke was ſo i ig- 
norant as to ſuppoſe, that an infant is in a capacity 
to enjoy the free uſe of his limbs for ſome months 
after his birth, we. muſt - charitably impute it to 
the misfortune of his being an old batchelor, and of 
courſe but little converſant with children. As for 
nurſes, ſchoolmaſters, and we may add kings, 
Mr. Locke certainly did not mean to deny that they 
were all tyrants in their ſeveral departments; nor 
did he attempt to infinuate, that flogging would 
not be the probable conſequence of reſiſtance in the 
one caſe, or hanging in the other; — nay, he was far 
from denying that theſe puniſhments might be even 

_ juſtly diſpenſed; all that hepretended to ſhew was, 
that the authority of the great and of the petty 
tyrant ſtood upon the ſame general foundation: 
that as there was no natural. diſtinction between 
the ſcholars and the ſchoolmaſter, ſo there was juſt 
as little between the monarch and his ſubjects ; 
as the ſchoolmaſter was not born with an inherent 
right of flogging, ſo the monarch was not born 
with an inherent right of hanging, but that all 
W man had 
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puniſhing another; but it did not follow, at leaſt 
Mr. Locke did not ſeem to ſuſpect that it followed, 


from thence, that it was not lawful or expedient 


for the community to inveſt certain individuals 


with different degrees of power, which they would 


be under an indiſpenſable obligation, ariſing from 
the nature of the truſt, to exerciſe for the benefit 
and advantage of the ſociety to which they be- 
longed, and to that ſociety they muſt be ultimately 


reſponſible for the due and faithful execution of it. 


zaly, We now proceed to the diſcuſſion of 
another ſhocking maxim; a principle falſe, miſ- 
chievous, inconfiſtent with common ſenſe, and 
ſubverſive of all civil ſociety, but a very favourite 


maxim notwithſtanding with ſome well-meaning 


— people, who are ſo much in the dark as 
to be totally incapable of diſcerning its pernicious 


nature and tendency : it is this: That “ all go- 
« vernment is derived from the people.” There 
is, indeed, a ſenſe in which Mr. J. admits even 
this maxim to be true. © It is true,“ ſays he, 
« that all government is fo far derived from the 


„ people, that there could be no government if 


“ there were no people to be governed.“ This, 


it muſt be owned, is a moſt ingenious and happy 


explanation. How completely and dexterouſly is 
this pernicious maxim, upon which Mr. Locke, that 


blind guide, raſhly placed ſo great ſtreſs, diveſt. 
ed of its venomous quality! How unſpeakable are 


e . | 


_ a*tight to aſſume a power of controuling,” or of 
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able commentator! According to the new in- 
terpretation of this famous maxim, a monarch de- 
rives his authority from the people exactly in the 
ſame manner in which a ſhepherd derives his power 
from his flock —if there were no ſubjecta, there 
could be no king—if there were no ſheep, there 
could be no ſhepherd. If the admirers of Mr. Locke 
could ſo far lay aſide their prejudices, as to acquieſce 
in this interpretation, ſo natural and eaſy, how 
falutary and beneficial would be the conſequences ! 
All animoſities and contentions reſpecting the theory 
and foundation of Goyernment would be for ever 
precluded; for Hobbes, Filmer, and Mandeville 
themſelves, would not have the effrontery to deny, 
that in this ſenſe the axiom was unqueſtionably 
juſt; beſides, the fame and reputation of Mr. Locke 
bimſelf would be greatly advanced by this means; 
for at preſent his principles ſeem ſomewhat un- 
faſhionable. His admirers are numerous indeed ; 
but then not many noble, not many mighty, are 
to be found amongſt them; when once, however, 
thoſe principles are diſcovered to be capable of ſo 
| liberal an interpretation, kings and princes may 
be expected to vie with each other in doing honour 
to his memory: we may expect to fee his works 
tranſlated into the French tongue © pay ordre du 
Roi“ and a ſtatue. ereQted for him at Conſtan- 
tinople by expreſs command of the Grand Seignor. 
But though I ſo clearly diſcern, and ſo freely 
acknowledge, the immenſe advantages which would 
nn r 
4 | interpretation 
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interpretation, I cannot ſo far forget myſelf, and 
the character I have aſſumed as the apologiſt of Mr. 
Locke, as to admit that the propoſition in queſtion 
will bear no other ſenſe than this. There is a 
fenſe, which I am inelined to believe was the 
ſenſe intended by Mr. Locke, and which does not 
appear to me abſolutely incompatible with common 
ſenſe, nor, ** prima facie,” at leaſt to carry its own 
refutation along with it. All government is de- 
<. rived from the people, i. e. all perſons poſſeſſed 
of civil authority, whatever be the form of govern- 


ment, are to be conſidered as holding their offices 


actually, or virtually, in conſequence of the choice 
or election of the people. In other words, Go- 
vernment is a truſt delegated from ſome particular 
community to certain individuals, for the general 
good and welfare of that community. It follows, 
that when that truſt is abuſed, the people have a 
right to reſume it, and to provide for their own 
ſafety in whatever manner they ſhall deem moſt 
eligible. Now that there is ſome plauſibility in this 
account, appears pretty evident, from this con- 
ſideration: That if this is not the true origin of 
Government, it can have no origin at all; for 
to ſay that Government derives its origin from 
force, is quite beſide the purpoſe. Mr. Locke is pro- 
feſſedly treating of juſt, lawful, and equitable go- 
vernment. If any government chooſes to found 
its authority upon force, that government in effect 
proclaims war againſt its on ſubjeas; and re- 
ſiſtance from that moment becomes not only law- 
ful, 
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ful, but meritorious. For any government to 
pretend to derive its authority immediately from 
Gon, is to add impiety to folly. We know that 
Gop wills the general happineſs; and Goveru- 
ment is no otherwiſe an ordinance of Gop, than 
as it is calculated to promote the welfare of man- 
kind; to plead “ a right divine to govern wrong, 
is an abſurdity which none can ſwallow but 
„ fools as groſs as ignorance made drunk.“ 40 
refer Government ultimately to Gon, is the ſame 
thing as to refer it to general utility, Which is the 
baſis on which Mr. Locke endeavours to ſix it. Sub- 
miſſion to civil as well as parental authority, is in- 
deed commanded in Scripture, without ſpecifying 
any particular exceptions; certainly not; becauſe 
theſe general rules do not admit of exceptions, but 
becauſe common ſenſe is ſufficient to point them 
out without the aſſiſtance of an apoſtolic canon. 
Mr. J. contends, however, that © whatever right of 
* controul and reſumption the people may poſleſs, 
„* the exerciſe of this right is wholly impracticable 
from the very nature of Government; for all 
« Government muſt conſiſt of the governers, and 
the governed. If the people at large are the 
„ governors, who ſtrall he the governed? All go-- 
vernment is power with which ſome are in- 
4 truſted to controul the actions of others; but 
*« how is it poſſible that every man ſnould have a 
power to controul the actions of every man? 
« This would be a. form of Government in 
4 nee that . ĩs, in other 
192 « words, 
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words, where there is no government at all.” 
How might it puzzle a plain man to reply to theſe 
elaborate and profound arguments, which ſeem ſo 
clearly to demonſtrate that it is abſolutely im- 
practicable, in the nature of things, for the people 
to call their governors to account, and to 
puniſh them for mal - adminiſtration, if we for. 
tunately had not plain matter of fact to ap- 
peal to in this. caſe, and, in imitation of the im- 
mortal Chillingworth, who, on a well-known oc- 


his antagoniſt could urge, to cry out, © the Bi- 
5 ble! the Bible! the Bible!” we may, in the 

preſent inſtance, content ourſelves with exclaim- 
ing, the Revolution! the eee the Re- 

% volution! “ 

Mr. J. eve abit e 
adi declaration: I agree with theſe pre: 
© tended: patriots, that the people in every coun- 
« try have a right to reſiſt manifeſt grievances and 
* oppreſſions, to change their governors, and 
“ even their conſtitutions, on great and extraor- 
& dinary occaſions ; whenever they groan under 
the rod of tyranny, they have a right to ſhake it 
off, and form a conſtitution more productive 
« of liberty.” Amazing! Can it be Mr. J. who 
makes theſe aſſertions? Why, Sir, Mr. Locke himſelf 
never broached # more falfe, mifchievous and dan - 
gerous doQrine upon the ſubje& of Government 
than this- It contains indeed the very eſſenee and 
. of all that Locke, Molyneux, Prieſt- 


3 


cafion, thought it ſufficient, in anſwer to all that 
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— — nga: this topic. Who 
could have thought that Mr. J. ſhould be foumd, 
at laſt, to agree with theſe pretended patriots in 
this fundamental article of their political creed. 
It muſt be owned, indeed, that Mr. J. ſeems to 
agree with theſe pretenders to patriotiſm in this 
matter better than with himſelf; for at no greater 
diſtance than a page or two preceding this de- 
claration, he peremptorily afferts, *-that to ſubmit 
e or be juſtly hanged for diſobedience is. the "ſum 
& total of human liberty; chat it is utterly falſe that 
the people have an inherent right of reſuming the 
„Government, in caſe of oppreſſion, and that the 
<« exerciſe of this right, if they had any juſt claim to 
it, is wholly impracticable.“ S0 that, upon the 
whole, we fee that it is the deliberate opinion of 
Mr. J. with which he has judged it proper to ac- 
quaint the whole world, that the people poſſeſs a 
tight which they have no right to poſſeſs, and 
that they may [lawfully and properly exerciſe a 
power which they have no power to exerciſe. - The 
obſervations. alſo which Mr. J. makes upon the 
definition of the term people, are very ſagacious, 
and he animadverts with the moſt juſt and pointed 
feyerity upon thoſe men who audaciouſly aſſert, 
„That the peers of the realm, the repreſentatives 
« of the nation, the paſtors. of the church, the 
« ſages of the law, and the whole body ef ma- 
Tenne de Bot; come; within; the: mem of 

the term: men who think that Solons and-Ly- 
e nen 


% coal- 
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4 coal-pits;“ Who; deſcend into the bowels of tlie 
earth, not in. ſearch, of wealth it ſeems, but of 
wiſdom, and who have the preſumption to imagine, 
with Polonius, that they can ſind where truth 
66 ig hid, though it were hid indeed within the 


. « centre.. Theſe arg not the men,” ſays Mr, 


J. very cautiguſly and, prudently, „ whom I ſhould 
<« chule to truſt with unlimited, power; and, for 
my part, I cannot but think them the more dan- 
gerous, on account of the aſtoniſhing ſecrecy with 
which they diſſeminate their ſentiments, and carry 
on their. deſigns; ; inſomuch, that I really did not 
know, or even ſuſpect, that there were any ſuch 
men in exiſtence, till I was informed of them by 
Mr. J.: happy for us that his warning voice has 


ſounded in our ears; Let no ſuch men be 


00 truſted. It is now high time: to paſs on to 


| the Fourth Propoſition, which, Mr. + undertakes 


to confute, and which alſo, when fairly ſtated, a as 
he affixms, confutes itſelf: The propoſition Is 
this: ' $4 374% ;F-$ 40 


4 * 


.. athly, That all Government is a compact be- 


tween the governors and the governed. Now 


it may be. remarked, that as all the. poſitions 
which Mr. J. has undertaken to confyte, confute 
themſelves when fairly ſtated, it would ngt have 
been good policy, by any means, in Mr. J,,to aim 


at making a fair ſtatement of them, which would 


of courſe x nothing for him to do, he therefore 


indulges himſelf in a ſort of liberty not unuſual 
g authors of * high reputation: I mean 
| a liberty 
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x liberty of miſrepreſentation, by which con- 
trivance he has acquired abundant ſcope for inge- 
nious ridicule, as well as ſerious argument. Thus 
in the preſent caſe we may. obſerve, Mat Mr. J. 
affects to conſider Locke, and the neſt of the pre- 
tended patriots. whoſe principles he oppoſes,. as 
maintaining, that at ſome. remote period a formal 
agreement was actually entered into by the two 
dontracting parties, by which the latter gave up 
part of their natural independence, in exchange for 
protection granted by the former; without which 
voluntary ſurrender no one man, or body of men, 
could have a right to control the actions af ano- 
ther; < but all this, ſays he, is a ridiculous' 

intended only to ſubvert all government, and let 
mankind looſe to prey upon each other.” Mr. J. 
beſt knows what | purpoſe this ridiculous fition © 
was intended to anſwer, for he js indiſputably en- 
titled to the honour of the invention.” Thoſe pre- 
tenders to patriotiſm Who 'inculcate. the doctrine 
of a political compact, it nothing more, 
than that the relative ſi the governors and 
governed in every civil community neceſſarily par- 
takes of the nature of a compact. There is an 
| offginal, a virtual, an implied vunpact, ſubſiſting 
between the two patties; and which muſt ever 
continue to fubfiſt, he two grand conditions of 
this compact, and which conſtitite the recipro- 
cality of it, are, on the one ſide protection, and on 
the other obedience. It is from the very nature 


W * 
8 
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as if it had been exccut ed with all the f les 
of an agreement between two individuals. Obe- 


diente can never be due here protection is pre- 
rioully withdrawn 5 neither van protection be due 


Where. Obedience is cauſeleſaly - wichheld. * Buty”? 


ſays Mr. J. compact iy _epignatiyits the very 
te Hature of | whoſe eſſende is com 


6-pulfion, and which/origitates: always: from ng. 
++ ceſlity, and never from choice or eprapatty/ and 
it is th gnoſt egregioug abſurdity reaſon from 


«the ſuppoſed rights of mankind in an imaginary 


<-ſtate.of nature ; à ſtate the moſt unnatural,” be. 
*,, ahm they never did ot can ſub- 
1 Gt; or were ever deſigned for.” Now I confeſs, 
with great deference to the judgment of his pro- 
found ſtateſman and iti that in my ſimple 
apprehenſion, compact is from being re- 


rr it is 


eſſential to the ien of an equltable and legitimate 
Goreramemt. I the client of Government id dem- 
pulſion, liſho glad to know in Wat the 
eſſence of oonſiſta : That a certain degree 
af compulſion malt be exerciſed by every Govern. 
ment, in order to ſecure the ſalutary and beneficial 


| purpoſes of Governmenty'catinot be diſpuied j but 


it no more follows from thence that compact i- 


inconſiſtent with on repugfiant to the nature of 


Government, than it follow im the buſineſi of com- 
mon life, that a-muſter who is intiued to exeteiſe 
authority over his ſervants, andi in ſome ihſtanges 


the 
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de me time obkiged, . re bound by compatty 
ErpreſſeQ or implied," pretect them from in- 
| fr 1 — 4 — 0 Welfare and: to treat 
Re. pre an req\iifits-MHdulgence? 
| t is not eeniputſſon; but 
er e prgtectién is-the Sie end und 
e eee cm pu i anitively 
ſubordintate to it, and nd otherwiſe guſtifable or 
Adtffble haft us e 18 capable wf Being made fab 
ſervient, in ſomé mode or öther, d the dl vatices 
Hehe Fran Nga, << Gahethinens,” fly Mr, 
4Grigttiates always kom n&6effty;tn on 
668 br con e Wy fecit) Mr? . teens 
of N neceffity, or df urgent ind obvious 
with ſome common Bord Hf uinofi, ih order to 
malte peng auck der in Ibicty, T am far from 
"#; But wet keh a necelty is very obtis 

fiſtent Hatt tuch A bf ua Copa d Mr. Locke 
cOnfehils for; nay, it bnpffet 7 for this neceſtt) is 
eſther only another term for public utihty; or Elle 
it arſſer föm, and is fOtfided Wholly up it: 
2 if "that Ks Hat is [ — 
u public utikity implies ertalm cofdons 
EY obſerved, the Goverritnetit kbar is Toutided 
political hecefſtty implies Sacre is "nach 3 

Mon is were vetbal. "Bit YM), 
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à claim, there is no other remedy than to oppoſo 
force to force, If he has riſen by. force then 
force muſt pull him down.” gut ĩt is a moſt 
1 ſays Mr. J. * to reaſon from 
the ſuppoſed rights of mankind in att.imaginary 
ſtate of nature, &c. No here I have again che 
misfortune to differ from this ingenious writer: for 
what he regards-as-/an egregious abſurdiry,/ ap- 
- pears not to me any abſurdity at all; but on the 
contrary, a very natural, eafy and ſatisfaftory-way 
Me i ns i oy i 
of reducing it to its original principles. What 
ſhould we think of a mathematician Who ſbould 
object to Sir II. Newton's'\\demoriſtratidn/ of che 
theory of gravitation, becauſe it ig ultimntely 
founded upon a few ſelſ- evident axioms? With 
juſt as much reaſon. does Mr. J. object to Mr. Locke 
and others, that their ſyſtem is founded vn certain 
ſuppoſed Abſtract truths. It is as true, that Ul! 
men are born equal, as that all the parts are eqttal 
to the Whole; and Mr. Locke is as much 
/ to argue from the former axiom, as Sir Il. Newton 
from the latter; and it is no more neceſſary for one 
er to ſhow that men ever-aQually/'ex- 
ited in à ſtate of equality, than for the athetito 
prove that a whole was ever actually divided into 
F nn 4 1. may perhaps think that botlyaxioms 
nrefutationalong withthem; butLocke 

and N wrote for thoſe. who thought they both 
eee ee Few perſons 
enn K 1 to 


* 


doubted the truth of th ſyſtema Fs 
built upon them. 
The. Fifth and laſt of theſe 
and abſurd i 


Had wen and power are to be under- 
*,ſthqd; there is an end of all gavernment at once; 
Flor the greateſt ſhare of theſe muſt be poſſeſſed by 


. 
n 
oy 
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Locke and ſo many other great men from this def. 


perate ànd forlorn ſituation, I ſhall undoubtedly 


acquire immortal honour, and erett for myſolf a 
monument more durable than braſs z:veven' the 
attempt will be praiſe, and of the very failure it 
may be faid, Magnit ar⁰⁰idie ff.. I will 
venture then to ſuppoſe, that when: Mr. Locke, 
or any dther "writer profeſſing his principles, 
aſſerted, that no government ought to ſubiſiſt any 
longer than it continues to be of equal advantage 
to the governed as to the governors; their mau 
ing mightpoſibly be, not that the governed ought 
to poſſeſs wealth and power equal ta the govern. 
ors, but that thoſe wiſe! and beneficial purpoſes 
for which Government was inſtituted, ought to be 
extended no leſs to the governed than to the go. 
vernors j that governors ſhould act upom this juſt 
and equitable principle, that it is as truly incum- 
bent upon them to provide for the eaſey happineſs, 
and ſecurity of the meaneſt claſa of tuſtics ag bf 
the higheſt rank of nobles; that if any individual 
entruſted with the powers of Government were {> 
wanting in common ſenſe: or common decency 48 
to profeſs '* the enormous faith of mitliops made 
for one,“ if he could poſſihly be ſo-igdorant of, 
or ſo far forget the natute of his office, and the 
obligations ariſing from it, as to ſuppoſe that his 
on perſonal aggrandlaement, or the gratification 
of his ambition, his pride, or his revenge, were 
the objects for the ſake of which-his fellow-mortals, 
Ne n n * with power; * 
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he demonſtrated, by his-canduQ that he regarded 
þis ſubjetts.as abject ugetches, not pot of any 
natural rights, nor entitled to claim legal pro- 
tection as, the reward of legal obedience, then 
that government ought no longer to ſubſiſt; 

the. compa is broken, and e obligations ariſing 
from it are diſſolved ; the people have a right to 
| ee e powers, of Gomdtdiment. and. to. chuſe 
new Governors, who ſhall be better diſpoſed or 
bettge,qualified to fulfil the important duties of 
their reſpective ſtations, 

This I humbly apprehend ts {3s the beſt inter- 
pretation which can be put upon the falſe, dan- 
gerous, and deſtructive maxim which Mr. J. 
has taken ſuch laudable pains to confute; and 
though Mr. J. may inſiſt, that when thus fairly 

ſtated it confutes itſelf, I muſt take the liberty to 
allege in behalf of Mr. Locke, that our preſent wer 
py Conſtitution and Government are founded u 
this, very maxim. The Government under w uſe | 
protection and patronage Mr. Locke yrote, was 
eſtabliſhed upon the ruins of aformer government, 
which was not ſuffered any longer to ſubſiſt, be- 
cauſe the mutual obligations arifing from, the com- 
pact between the governors and the governed, had 
ſuſtained the moſt -groſs and flagrant, violation; 
and though the new government was ſa impru- 
dent as to make choice. of a yindicator whoſe firſt 
principles and fundamental maxims are < falſe, ab- 
nenn Tn in; 006 7690 both 
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| parties may be deemed eminently happy, tha 
notwithſtanding theſe marims and theſe princi 


” 


2 


lie ſo extremely open to confutation, they have 
never yet been, and, without the moſt diſtant pre- 
tence to inſpiration, I will venture to r- 
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h dat PART IL 
N the former part of this Effay 1 have en- 
deavoured to kene Mr. Locke's principles 
of Government from the formidable charges 
brought againſt them by Mr. J.: and as in my 


judgment that vindication was conducted with all 


the ability as well as gravity which the ſtrength of 
the attack ſeemed to require, I hope 1 may now 
venture to conſider thoſe principles as being per. 


feQy re-eſtabliſhed ; and I truſt that the friends of 


Mr. Locke will the more readily excuſe the liberty 
which I am now about to take with them, on ac- 
count of the very ſeaſonable aid and aſſiſtance with 
which, in a moment of ſuch imminent danger, I 
was ſo fortunate as to fuſtain the credit and repu- 


tation of that great philoſopher. I fay, to excuſe 


the liberty I am about to take; for my preſent de- 
ſign is, to point out and guard againſt certain un- 
warrantable and dangerous inferences and de- 
dudions which have, and frequently. with" the 
1 nnr 13 OBI. eee 
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_ pureſt intentions, been made from Mr. Locke's 
principles, And as the beſt things are liable to be 
perverted to the worſt purpoſes, I ſhould think 
myſelf happy if, by ſuggeſting a few ſalutary hints 
or cautions, I could in any degree contribute to 
prevent the noble and generous maxims of that 
juſtly celebrated writer, ſo favourable to the li- 
berty, dignity, and happineſs of mankind, from 
being abuſed or made ſubſervient to the vile pur- 
poſes of faction, anarchy, or licentiouſneſs. 

I have now before me à very able pamphlet, 
publiſhed at the commencement of the late war 
with America, which bears the name of a moſt 
reſpeQable man, who, has equally and honourably 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the different capacities of 
2 divine, a philoſopher, and a politician, The 
publication allude to, in particular, contains very 
ſtriking marks of wiſdom and penetration: happy 
would it have been for this nation, had ſhe 
liſtened do his voice, and been guided by his 
counſels; but alas, © the things that belonged to 
+ her peace were at that tune Mid, romp hey 

eyes. There are, however, ſome general re- 
marks on the nature of Civil Liberty prefixed to 
this publication, which were, I think, juſtly 
garded as exceptionable by many zealous Seal. 


of Liberty, and which gave occaſion to much ani - 


madverſion at the time they firſt appeared, and upon 
which I now propale 0 . ſome impartial ſtric- 
Wed..." . 4... 

: Liberty i js a term of. very comprehenſive import, 


2nd the celebrated author 1 refer to, Dr. Price, 
chuſes 
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1ſt, Phyſical liberty; by which he means the 


principle of ſpontaneity. — 2dly. Moral liberty ; 
or, à freedom from the internal control or domi- 
nionof vice. —zdly. Religious liberty; ar, a freedom 
from external conſtraint in matters of conſcience: 
and —4thly. Civil Liberty; which he defines to he 
the power of a civil ſociety or,ſtate to govern it- 
ſelf by its own diſcretion, without being ſubjecꝭ to 
the impoſitions of any extraneous will or power. 
At is very obſervable, that Civil Liberty, according 
to the definition here given of it, however juſt that 
definition may be when applied to a ſtate or 
civil community, is not at all analogous to the 
ether kinds of Liberty here enumerated, which are 
entirely of a' perſonal nature; and it ſeems to me 


that the Doctor has greatly confuſed his argument, 


dy nat ſufficiently attending to the diſtinction be- 


tween: that ſpecies of Liberty which belongs to a 


ſtate, and that which is the right of a ſimple indi- 
vidual. Civil Liberty in the latter ſenſe is, accord. 
ing to the accurate definition of Archdeacon Paley, 
the not being reſtrained by any law but what con- 
* duces in a greater degree to the publigqreliage ;** 
but the reſtraints which the public welfare indiſ- 
penſably requires every government to impoſe, are 
ſo numerous and important, that it is very evident 
the Liberty of the individual muſt be 
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_ circumſcribed, in compariſan of that of the com- | 
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queſtion, whether one ſtate or community may 


what" limitations ſueh authority ought to be-ſuls- 
ject: all I pretend to ſhow is, that Civil Liberty, 
conſidered as a-perſonal right, is incapable of be- 
ing enjoyed in that extenſive and romantic ſenſe 
for which Dr. Price ſeems to contend. I agree with 
Dr. Price then, that a civil fociety, as ſuch, enjoys 
Civil Liberty,'ſtri&ly and properly ſpeaking, when 
it is not ſubject to the control of any foreign 
power; but when he afterwards takes — to 
affirm, that Civil Liberty, in its moſt perfect de. 
gree, can only be enjoyed by ſmall ſtates, where 
every member is capable of giving his ſuffrage in 
perſon, I confeſs J am perplexed and embarraſſed, 
Is it the Liberty of the ſtate, or of the individual, 

which the Doctor is here ſpeaking of? Not of the 
ſtate; becauſe Civil Liberty, when applied to a 
community is, agreeably to his own definition, 
but another word for independency. Not of the 
individual; becauſe every citizen enjoys Civil Li. 
-berty in its [moſt perfect degree, who.is ſubje& to no 
bother reſtraints than ſuch as the public welfare, and 
coniſequently his own happineſs, render neceſſary. 

In frortfthe Doctor ſeems to me here evidently to 


confound the moſt perfect degree of Civil Liberty 
with the moſt perfect mode of eſtabliſhing - and 


ſecuring that Liberty. I as readily 
as Dr. Price himſelf can do, that all juſt Government 
4s derived from the people, and that their happi- 
Wen n of it; but I cannot 

comprehend 


lawfully exerciſe authority over another; or to 
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r 
the people can rationally deſire or aim at any 
thing farther, than the full poſſeſſion of Liberty as 
above deſcribed, and the beſt ſecurity which the 
ol it. If we apply theſe. obſervations to the rea- 
ſonings of Dr. Price, we ſhall find that he is charge - 
able with a groſs error; he has confounded the 
Liberty of the people with the power of the people, 
If the enjoyment of Civil Liberty is, as Dr. P. aſſerta, 
and all allow, what every man has a right to claim, 
it muſt. be of ſame importance to aſcertain in what 
that Liberty cnſiſts. Dr. Price ſeems to imagine, 
that Liberty conſiſts in a man's actually ſharing in 
the powers of Government, either in his oum per- 
ſon, or in, the perſon. of his repreſentative. I 
maintain, that Liberty conſiſts in a total exemption 2 
from all unneceſſary reſtraint ; and that power is 
no otherwiſe deſirable than as it contributes to the 

ſecurity of Liberty. Ir is very certain, indeed; that 

a degree of power is abſolutely neceſſary for the 
accompliſhment of that purpoſe; and a Govern- 

ment adminiſtered by the repreſentatives of the 

people is on this account, and on this 

only, preferable to a deſpotie Government becauſe 

under uch 2 Government there is a moral cer-- 

Li will be better promoted and 
ſecured... wal Liberty is a natural - indef 
right; [but no particular form of Government can 
pretend to ſtand upgn ſuch a foundation. Govern- 
* is an n the benefit of the people 

governed; 


F a 


as © 
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goverged; and that form of Gorerhinent which 
beſt conduces to the advancement” of public hap. 
pineſs, is the beſt government, whether it be mo- 
narchical; ariſtocratical, or democrutieul; and dif. 
ferent" nations, in different ſtutes of ſity?” 

require very different" modes and forme of gb 


vernment. But if Liberty conſiſts in = man's being 


his own legiflator, then all forms of Government 
but that of a pute democracy are unſiwfol But 
Dr. Price allows that there may be the Belt re#for 
for joining to 2 popular "aſſembly an bereditary 
council, and a ſupreme executive magiſtrate; but 
what reaſons can thoſe be which will authorize à 
violation of the firſt principles of Liberty For if 
perfect Liberty confiſts in à partitipation of the 
powers of Government, by a delegation to æ body 
of repreſentatives choſen for a ſhort” term, and 
ſubje@ to the inſtructions of their conflitnehts? the 
eſtabliſhment of an hereditary legiſlative council, 
| inveſted with equal or nearly equal powers, muſt 
de a flagramt encroachment on Liberty, and the ne- 
gative voice of a ſingle individual upon the reſo- 
Jutions of the reprefentative body muſt be abſ6- 
dotely irreroncileable with the fainteſt image of it. 
Again, if the eſſence of Tiberty confiſts in a man's. 
deing empowered to gie his ſuffrage on public 
meafurcb, either perſonally, or by th intervention 
of a repreſentative, then it follows, that thoſe whb 


do not actually enjoy this privilege, and who con- 
ſtitute a very great majority even in this country 
* freedom, are in à ſtate of flavery and the fe- 


male 


/ 
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male ſex in particular, not a ſingle individual” of 
Which is allowed to exerciſe this right; has no more 
reaſon to boaſt of its Liberty in England, than in 
Perſia ot Turkey. If Dr. Price's definition of 
Liberty eoneys the true idea of it, theſe objections 
will no doubt admit of a clear and eaſy ſolution 
but as my imagination does not readily 
this ſolution; I ſhall continue to think, till I am 
better inſtructed, that Dr. Price has been guilty of a 
radical error, in making Liberty to confilt in 
power, and what is ſtill worſe, in à particular 
mode of exereiſing that powe. But if Liberty con- 
fiſts in a total exemption from every ſpecies and 
degree of reſtraint, which the public welfare does 
not render neceſſary; then we may, with propriety, 
proceed to confider under what form of Gern 
ment we may reaſbnably expect that this' ineſti- 
mable privilege will be beſt ſecured, and by What 
means it is moſt likely to be confirmed and perpe- 
tuated; and: 1 acknowledge, without hefitation 
1ſt. That it I certain, Liberty will never be ad- 
wanted to itt ſuſt and proper extent under an) 
other tat 4 popular government; andtv au. 
Tete if it ebuld be ſuppoſed poſſible, ttiat Ihert), 
be Eſtabliſhed in the utmoſt extent Wich t. 
public welfare and happineſs would admit; it 
equally certain that no dependence whatever cou 
de placed on the permanent poſſeſſion ot it. Our 
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even to hope ſor ſuch a ſucceſſion of wiſe, juſt and 
beneficent princes, as would effectually ſecure this 
ſyſtem of Liberty from the danger of violation; 
therefore I allow, that a country under the abſo- 
lute goyernment even of a Lewis XII. or an 
| — laid, in a ſenſe not remote 
forms of a free conſtitution were preſerved, and 
that the bleſſings of Liberty were actually enjoyed, 
A nation which depends for the continuance of its 
Palitical happineſs, and the enjoyment of its civil 
fene, upon the will of one man, is in a ſtate 
of bondage, however mildly, or beneficently the 
deſpot may exerciſe his authority. Nevertheleſs, this 
is the ſpecies of Government which Dr. Price deems 
preferable ta, that under which he has 8 
one to live. If the, perſons,” ſays he, 

“ whom the truſt of Government is — 
choſen, for long terms, by à part only of, the 
C ſtate, and if during that term they are ſuhject 
to no control from their conſtituents, the very idea 
* of Liberty will be loſt, and the power of chuſing 

7 “ conſtituents becomes nothing but a power lodged 
4 © in a few, to chuſe, at certain periods, a hoqy of 
for themſelyes and for the reſt of 
* the community. And if i ſtate is ſo ſunks that 
ab a, majority. of its an are elected by 

an handful, of the mean 
5 votes are always paid for; and if, alſo, there: 
Tc * will, on We theſe mock repre- 
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| © theit beiere in cheſe-eluititatices if vil be an 
— to fay, that the ſtate poſſeſſes 
* rather chan be in ſuch a 
— bf it would, perhaps, de better to be 
« governed by the will of one man, without any 
<«</repreſentation; for à repreſentation ſo e. 
1 fatetl, could anſwer no other end than to miſlead 
% ind Gee; by diſguifing flavety, nd keeping 
up a form of Liberty, when was 0ſt.“ 
t preſarhe 1 db ne injuſtice to Dr:PHicein fuppoſing, 
that theſe reflections were intended to allude 1 
the government and conſtitution of our own coun- 
try; and however laudable the Doctor's intentions 
might be, I cannot regard them in 4 more fa⸗ 
vourable light, in fügt, than as 4 Abel upon that 
government and coliftiturion. It is à yrofs miſ- 
repreſentation, founded upon an egregious blunder. 
Dr. Price plainly miſtakes, and confoiinds in this 
paſſage, 1 Uſe,” Liberty with 
power. Monteſquieu truly Wirttis, that the powet 
of the people, is not the Liberty of the people; but 
Dr. Price expreſtly argues upon the d rg 
poſition, and with "him, is only another 
word for power. 80 far as the individuals ef any 
community are admitted to participate, eithet per- 
ſonally or by Yepteletitatih, in the 

and diteMon of publiCaffaits, 16 far, and ud far- 
ther, they ar e pofleſtec of Liberty. If the trutliof this 
poſition be adttütted, Dy. Price ay indeed, with 
rn" brand he Evgtith Con- 
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ſtitution as a;ſyſtem..of avery- , It: is. moſt cer- 


to inveſt all the members: of the. commit), or 
even. a majority of them, with... that . ſpecies, of 
power, and much leſs with.that right of control, 
in which Dr, Price makes. Liberty 10 oonſiſt; but ĩt 

is the object of this conſtitutign, ſo juſtly admired 

and celebrated, to ſecure all the ſalutary and bene- 
ficial purpoſes of government by the. ak and 
moſt, effectyal means. 

By allotting to a popular aſſembly. the princi 
ſhare of legiſlative, authority, the intereſts of, the | 
governor are inſeparably blended with thoſe, of 
the governed; and thus, as Dr, Price, himſelf ob- 
ſerves, when a little off his guard, © it is ĩmpoſ- 
< bible the repreſented part ſhould ſubject che un. 
< repreſented, part to arbitrary power without 
« including themſelves.” By eſtabliſhing another 
diſtin bereditary body, of legillators, conſiſting 
of men, of the firſt rank, influence, and opulence, 
a. firm, barrier is preſerved. againſt the ſudden 
— dangerous irruptions of democratic. violence. 
Placed, above the: reach of vulgar prejudices, and 
fres from che contagion of popylar,deluſion, ſuch 
an. inſtitution. is 3 to add wiſdom, ſtability, 
aul dignity, to. the meaſures of goyemment; and 
| — power is plac laced entire in the hands 
— Da individual, in order that the meaſures 
ecd upon may be carried into effect with vigour, 
— 29d facility; and this, great, execu- 
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ſolutions of the other two branches of the legiſla- 
tive body, that he may be enabled to reſiſt any 
encroachments which the luſt of power inherent in 
human nature might induce them to make on his 


conſtitutional -pretogative. For my part, I can 


never contemplate this fingular plan of polity, and 
this admirable diſtribution of power, without 


emotions of ' rapture and - aſtoniſhment! And 
when compared with the different forms of govern- 
ment which were adopted by the free ſtates of 
antiquity, or thoſe which at preſent ſubfiſt; its 
ſuperiority, is ſo manifeſt, that I cannot but re- 
gard it as a ſpecies of ſtrange ingratitude for 
any man, who actually enjoys all the-advantages 
reſulting from it, coldly and ſullenty to withhold 
his tribute of applauſe; and much more, with a 
kind of malignant pleafure, to magnify and expoſe 
thoſe defects and blemiſhes which are-infepatable 
from every human inſtitution; and berauſe it does 
not, in all reſpe&s, quadrate with that /ideat"plin 
of perfect Liberty, which a ſpeculative Retelman 
may frame in his own cloſet; to repreſent it in an 
odious and debaſing light, as a ſyſtem even more 
to be deprecated and deteſted than abſolute deſpot- 
iſm. s ĩt poſſible, might an enlightened foreigner 
exclaittt with aſtoniſhment, -who had ſeœen and felt 
the dire effects of arbitrary power, that any fuch 
perſons can exiſt? Tes, it is poſſible: und to en- 
creaſe that aſtoniſhment, he might be told, that 
theſe very perſons were many of them mei of the 


WEnn 


S 


| moſt extenſive on of great learning, 
and of undoubted capatity; but who, inflamed 
with a romantic and impracticable idea of Liberty; 
were eagerly aiming to graſp a fleeting ſhadow, 
Nan they were in dn n me 
dio ho 

The grand Wr nen is this" Does chat 
tenowned: conſtizution bf government under which 
we live, or does it not, ſecure to us the full and per- 
manent enjoyment of thoſe rights which we may 
juſtly claim in a ſtate of civil ſociety? Dr. Price, with- 
out heſitation, will anſwer in the negative; * for the 
perſons to whom the truſt of government is com · 
mitted are choſen for long terms; they are choſen 
i bya part of the people only; they are ſubject to 
* no control from their conſtituents; and there is 
an higher will, on which even theſe mock'repre- 
4 ſentatives depend: fo that the very idea of 
| «/ Liberty is loſt, and it is an abuſe of language to 

rętain the term. Let Dr. Price, however, de 
claim; as long and as loudly as he pleaſes; it: ſtill 
the Revolution, when the key-ſtone'was put to this 
Arch of Empire,” Lberty, both civil and religious, 
has been enjoyed by the inhabitants of theſe king - 
dom, in a degree far ſuperior to any thing known, 
or even imagined, in any former age or country. 
Under this government no ſacrifice has been mate, 
in any inſtance, of our fundamental rights ; but, 
on YR AERO 
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ceived ſeveral very ſignal and important confirma 

tions; nor do I diſcern the moſt diſtant he 
of danger at preſent. Tf Tichoſe to oppoſe ſpecu- 
lation to ſpechlation,"F would fay, that the term 


of delegation ſeems to be à well-choſen medium; 


it is neither ſo long as to tempt the repreſentative 
body to forget its dependence on their conſtituents; 
nor ſo ſhort as, by frequent re- elections, to involve 
the kingdom in a perpetual ſcene of tumult and 
diſcord. © I would ſay, that if the repreſentative 
body is choſen by a part of the nation only, that 
part is ſufficiently numerous to fecure an inſe- 
parable union of intereſts between the enta- 
tives and the people at large, which is the only 
real uſe of reprefentation. I would fay, if the 
repreſentatives, when choſen, were ſubject to no 
control from their conſtituents, that fuch an 
entire freedom from control was abſolutely neceſ. 
ſary to give dignity and efficiency to their proceed · 
ings; and that a body fo choſen, was ineomparably 
better qualified to judge what meaſures would moſt 
conduce to the public intereſts than the conſtituents 
themſelves; and would be inſſuenced by the very 
ſame motives to advance” thoſe intereſts to the ut - 


moſt of their power; and that am appeal to the 


people upon every political queſtion that might 
ariſe, would be productive of every ſpeties of 
faction, anarchy, and confuſton. And as to the 
higher will, on which” the repreſentative body 
is ſuppoſed! to depend, if it refers to the in- 
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fluence of the executive magiſtrate, I ſhould not 


ſcruple to ſay, that, according to that theory of hu- 
man nature on which: every theory of Government 
ought to be founded, it ſeems to me abſolutely 
eſſential to the firm and permanent duration of the 
conſtitutional authority of that magiſtrate, that he 
ſhould poſſeſs 2 certain degree of inſſuence over 
the legiſlative body. The conſtitution has indeed 


wiſely given him a negative upon their reſolutions; 


but whoever imagines, that, by virtue of that 
branch of his prerogative alone, he would be able 
to withſtand the continual efforts by which a na- 
tural love of power would infallibly and inſenſibly 
incite that formidable body to aſſail or undermine 
his authority, is but little acquainted with either 


theory or fact. Intereſt muſt be oppoſed» to in- 


tereſt; and the ſole diſpoſal of the honours and 
emoluments of the ſtate, for this amongſt other 
wiſe and important reaſons, is placed in the hands 
of the ſupreme magiſtrate, that he may be enabled 
to check the irregular or exorbitant ambition of 
the legiſlative aſſemblies, by oppoſing the private 
intereſt of the individuals who compoſe it, to the 
public. and collective intereſt of the whole body: 

and though it is impoſſible in this, as in a thou- 


ſand other caſes, to draw a preciſe line, and to ſay, 


with reſpect to the regal influence, thus far it 
ought to extend, and no farther; yet nothing 
can be more obvious, than that a total -aboli- 
tion of that influence would amount to nothing 
15 | M E leſs 
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leſs dan an \abſohe- fubverſion of be 
ſticuome r #5377 55 gt * 
I hope, however, in 0 
being miſunderſtood. I am far from afferting, 
that the conſtitution has arrived at its ultimate 
point of perfection; but I own, I have an in- 
veterate diſſike to improvements merely ſpeculative 
and theoretical. If a grievance can be proved to 
exiſt, let the moſt effectual remedy which human 
wiſdom and prudence can ſuggeſt be applied to 
it —and in this manner the conſtitution has, in 
fact, been gradually and inſenſibly formed but 
af. apprahenſions and ſurmiſea, there is no end. 
We all know what the conſtitution is at preſent, 
and wie all feel the beneficial effects reſulting 
from it; but if innovations are continually made, 
in conſequence: of the ſpecious ſpeculations of 
bald an, who can ſay what it my at length 
ber 36? *% HOIST TGT! TCO 1 bas Sv 

wh e Any progiidai.by:famp;mnes def 
ithis-dlaſs: for ſtrengthening and conſirming what 
they are pleaſed to:dignify with the name o Liberty, 
und the bulwarks and barriers which they-would* 
etetꝭ for her defence, ſeem to me to the full as 
romantic and viſionary as the wall of braſs witn 
which it is pretended: that Friar Bacon, hy his 
magical power, propoſed to guard the coaſts of 
Britain. For my part, I own, I am better fatisfied 
with thoſe wooden walls by which we are at pre- 
ſent defended, and with thoſe ſecurities, however 
N 4 weak 
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weak and feeble they may be deemed, by which 
our civil rights and Liberties have been hitherto 
preſerved from injury, and by which, for ages 
to come, I truſt, they will continue to be pro- 
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Popular Eſſayiſt, whoſe compoſitions are well 

calculated for the amuſement and inſtruc, 
tion of a numerous claſs of readers, and, whoſe 
real merit I am far from wiſhing to depreciate, has 
thought fit thus to expreſs himſelf on the ſubject 
of Metaphyſics.; * For Metaphyſics. what can be 
„ ſaid? If every book that has been written on 
** them, and thouſands have been written, were 
* annihilated, not a ſingle individual in the com- 
* munity of all mankind would, in any one 
reſpect, have juſt reaſon to lament the loſs. 
Mathematical and arithmetical ſtudies are ſpecu- 
&« lative, it is true; but they do not terminate in 
5 ſpeculation, The builder, the navigator, almoſt 
«+ every mechanic art, is aſſiſted by geometry z 
and all men, without exception, benefited by 
arithmetic ; —but Metaphyſics tend only to be- 
«+ night the underſtanding in a cloud of its own 
* making—t0 loſe it in a labyrinth of its. own 
« contrivance,”* If to deal in poſitive. aſſertions, 
unſupported by even the ſhadow of a proof, and with. 
out the ſlighteſt acquaintancewith the ſubjectreſpect- 
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ing which the aſſertor ventures ſo boldly to decide, 
be to write dogmatically, we have, in the paſſage 
now quoted, as curious and complete an inſtance 
of the dogmatic ſtyle as I recolle& ever to have met 
with. But this is not the only opportunity Mr. K 
has taken of expreſſing his diſlike and contempt 
of all metaphyſical diſcuſſions; to which, for my 
own part, I pay exactly the fame regard as I would 
to the opinion of a blind man, who ſhould take 
it into his head to declaim upon the inutility of the 
ſtudy of optics z' or as Mr. K. himſelf would do to 
many a'worthy citizen, who ſhould'declare his full 
conviction of the folly of waſting time upon the ſtudy 
of Latin and Greek. That branch of philoſophy 
which is diſtinguiſhed by the term Metaphyſics,” 
edmprehends in it a variety of topics, ſome of 
awhich"are the moſt refined and curious, and others 
the moſt intereſting and important, wich the hu. 
man mind is capable of inveſtigating; and hat 
Aegtee of knowledge reſpecting theſe pointt ig 
really attainable, can no more be aſcertained by n 
mere claſſical ſcholar, than the moſt "illiterate 


velon can pretend to form a conjecture concerning 


the truth or importance of the Newtonian Theory. 
Mr. K. expreſſes his regret, that ſo much ſtreſs is 
1aid. upon the ſtudy of Metaphyſics in the general 
plan of academical education; and yet it is diffi- 
dult to ſay, if it is at all to enter into the general 
Plan, how lefs ſtreſs could well be laid upon 
* IJ differ fo much from Mr. K. upon this ſub- 

that Ido not ſeruple to ſay, I wiſh much 


* more 
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more ſtreſs was laid upon it. I firmly believe it 
would be productive of the happieſt conſequences. 
Thoſe who have capacities at all adequate tothe 
contemplation of ſubjects of this nature, and apply 
themſelves to the ſtudy of Metaphyſics early and 
methodically, I believe, almoſt invariably become 
deeply intereſted and engaged in the purſuit; and 
when a habit of attention to ſtudies of 'this nature 
is once acquired, a point of the higheſt import- 
ance is gained, The magnitude and fublimity of 
theſe diſquiſitions have 4 manifeſt tendency to 


elevate the mind, to leſſen in our eſtimation the 


value and importance of temporal purſuits, to in- 
ſpire a certain dignity and fuperiority of ſbul 3 
and, by the intimate relation they bear to reli- 
gion, both natural and revealed, to make the 
moſt- beneficial, as well as durable, impreſſions 
upon the heart. How is it poſſible to make that 
ſtupendoug Being, who called the univerſe into 
exiſtence, the ſubject of our frequent philoſophical 
meditations, without feeling emotions of awe, 
gratitude, and devotion? Who can reflect wich- 


out ſome degree of moral improvement upon chat 


miracle of divine power and ſkill, the human 
frame? What a piece of work is man! how 
noble in reaſon! how excellent in faculty —in 


* form and moving, how expreſs and admirable! 


in action, how like an angel! in apprehenſion, 
% how like a God {—the beauty of the world che 
« paragon of animals?“ Were it to conſider 
too curiouſſy,“ to enquire whether that prin- 

ciple 
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eiple of intelligence and perception which raiſes 
us ſo high in the ſcale of exiſtence; be the reſult 
of an. exquiſite arrangement of material particles ? 


or, whether it is capable of ſubſiſting independently 


of the, corporeal frame to which it is at preſent 
united? Or is it poſſible to employ our thoughts 
and imaginations upon a ſubject of ſuch infinite 
moment, without feeling our hearts glow with an ani- 
mating hope that death may be nothing more than a 
change in the manner of our exiſtence ? Or, if the 
natural proofs of this grand fact be indeed defi- 
cient, how much importance does it add to that 
divine revelation, which, in the moſt unequivocal 
terms, aſſerts. the doctrine of a future reſurrection 
lo ſay no more, who can contemplate the amaz- 
ing extent and flexibility of the power of aſſociation, 
as explained and. illuſtrated by Locke and Hartley, 

or — — operation of motives in producing 
all our volitions, without being ſenſible. of the un · 
ſpeakable importance of attending to the early cul» 
tivation. of the mind, and of inculcating, with all 
poſſible diligence, thoſe: laudable and virtuous 
principles which, ſo. far as they are hot counter- 
acted. by. oppolite influences,. muſt operate'-upon 
the mind in a regular and definite manner? If 
Mr, K. cannot ſee the uſe or advantage of theſe 
ſpeculations himſelf, I would adviſe him, atleaſt; 
not to attempt. to exerciſe his wit upon thoſe that 
do or affect to treat theſe: topics as trifling or 
ridiculous. Why ſhould any man, who happens to 
have aha or n himſelf for theſe ſublime 
Yo reſearches, 
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reſearches, wiſh to deter others from employing all 
the powers and faculties of their minds upon theſe, 
as well as other ſubjects equally myſterious to che 
vulgar, what is difficult to explain, what is dark 
to illumine? While thus engaged, the mind feels 
its own weakneſs,” it is true; but r e 
ſtrength and nit y too. 15 
„ Sure, He ſchat made us with ſuch large diſcourſe, | 
„Looking before and after, gave us not * 
That capability, e JR 
* To ruſt in us unus d) 0 4 Hh 
I do not haſitate to aſſert, that a mere claſſicat 
| ſcholar, however poliſhed his language, or refined 
his taſte, in real elevation and comprehenſion” ef 
mind, is as much inferior to the man who has attain- 
_ ed to an intimate knowledge of thewritings of Locke 
and Hartley, who has converted the ſimple and ad- 
mirable theory of thoſe great philoſophers to all 
thoſe excellent practical purpoſes to Which the 
latter, in particular, has ſo adly ſhewn they are 
_ of deing applied; I ſay, to Tuck a'man, 
the mere claſſical ſcholar is as much inferior, as ie 
is in his own eſtimation ſuperior to the moſt 
ignoble of che vulgar. Dr. Akenfide, I re- 
— —— that ir *is - hardly" poidi 
to-conceive- Philoſophy and Taſte at a greater 


diſtance from each other, than at the period of the 


Revolution, when Locke ſtood at the head of the 
one, and Dryden of the other. But if they muft 
be conſidered as in a ſtate of oppofition, and the 
in the balance together, ſurely the © bel effrit,” 

in 
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in compariſon with the philoſopher, muſt appear 
as light as a peacock's feather weighed againſt an 
ingot of gold. I am far, however, from thinking 
an union between Philoſophy and Taſte impraQti- 
cable. The writings of Cicero alone afford ſufficient 
proofs, how ſuſceptible the moſt abſtract topics of 
philoſophy are of the embelliſhmenty of imagina- 
tion; and I cannot help remarking bvthe way, what 
an inexpreſlible charm, and what an addition of 
dignity, the character of Cicero derives from the 
anxious ſolicitude with which he purſued thoſe re- 
ſearches, which the conductors of . Liberal Edu- 
cation” in our times affect to treat with ridicule 
and contempt. But though I would pay a ſuperior 
regard to that which appears to me of ſuperior excel - 
lence and importance, I do not deem lightly ofthe 
uſe or value of claflical literature. I amr not/inſenſible 
to the exquiſite: beauties of thoſe ancient writings, 
which are juſtly. regarded as the moſt perfect 
models of literary excellence; nor am I 
to the refined pleaſures to be derived from this 
ſource. In the preſent ſtate of things alſo, claſſical 
learning is ſo intimately blended with every other 


ſpecies of knowledge, that the ſtudy of the dead 


languages is become a matter of indiſpenſable 
neceſſity to thoſe who entertain the remoteſt views 


of intellectual improvement. But what Iregardias 
2 a juſt ſubject of complaint is, that claſſienl litera- 


ture is made too much an ultimate object. There 


are many men of good natural underſtandinga, and 
| ME neee, ſcholars, 
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who are, in fact, moſt deplorably ignorant. They 
ſeem to conſider the attainment of the learned lan- 
guages as the great end of life; and as that is the 
ſpecies of learning which is moſt ſerviceable in the 


acquiſition. of, academical honours, it is too fre- 


quently thought all that is neceſſary; and a total 
ignorance of thoſe ſublime inveſtigations, which 
open a-new world to our intellectual view, is very 
eaſily convertible into a * and ſtupid contempt 
of them 

In one of our e es indeed, mathematical 
ſcience engages à very great, and] think a very 
diſproportionate ſhare, of the general attention. It 


has been often aſſerted, that the ſtudy of Mathe- | 


matics contributes to ſtrengthen the judgment, to 
check the rovings of fancy, to fix the attention, 
and inſenſibly to infuſe into the mind an habit of 
thinking accurately, and of arguing. with preci- 
fion, even upon moral and philoſophical ſubjects. 
This is an opinion fo, plauſible, that I do not won- 
der it; ſhould; be favourably received; though I 
de not believe that there is any maxim more en- 
tirely deſtitute of foundation, or one which is leſs. 
able to abide the teſt of examination and expe: 


rience. If we conſider the fundamental difference 


which fubſiſts between mathematical and moral 
reaſonings, I think we muſt acknowledge, that it 
is abſolutely impracticable to transfer our ideas 
from the one to the other, ſo as to derive any ad- 


Vantage: from the experiment. Nay, I will ven- 


ture 1e afürm, ee have often been 
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bettayed into egregious abſurdities, bras 
to introduce mathematical ideas into ſubjects 
where they are totally inapplicable. Would the 
famous Profeſſor Wallis; for inſtantep if he. had 
not been à mathematician, evet have expoſed him- 
4 to general ridicule, by comparing the threr 
nal diſtinctions of the Godhead to the three 
2 85 of & cube, and the Godhead itſelf ton 
enbe inſinitely extended ? If the ſtudy of Mathe- 
matics contributes ſo much to beſtow preciſion and 
oo e ee our reaſunings on moral ſubjects, how 
can it be acrounted for that Paſcal, that prodigy of 
| mnathþqnaricd! genius, ſhould-not have been able to 
diſcover the abſurdity of the Popiſh doctrine of 
tranſubſtantiation? And as the mathematics are 
much cultivated in the catholie countries, ſurely we 
might reaſonably form a general expectation, that 
thoſe at leaſt who were eminently diſtinguiſhed by 
their mathematical abilities, ſhould be ab tem 
able for their freedom from vulgar prejudices; 
their kill, in geometrical ſcience ebuld be fuppoſed 
to have any influence upon their general hahe qof 
a and, reaſoning, it is fair to infer,#that 
ar leaſt be exempt from the groſſer en- 
rors of: the popular ſuperſtition; but it happens 
unjuckily; to be well known, that the Jefuits'wert 
not only che moſt able mathematicians but the 
moſt deplorable bigots of modern times. In fact, 
Moxaletruth, not adititting,” ſtrictiy ſpeaking, ef 
demonſtration: Il e. of à fpecies of ro which 
n — . 


of 


eee 
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occupied in the coinparitonc of probabilitiess and 
che man, -whoſe attemiom has been folely-en- 
groſſed by the contemplation of truths, ſupported 
by infallible» reaſoning; will de as much at's lol 
when he is called upom tu eſtimate the value of op- 
poſing probabilities, as if he had been taken im- 
mediately from the loom, or from the ploiigh'; 
and if the appeal is made to rea} fe, and actual 

obſervation, I believe it will almoſt invariably be 
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wich dre, generaligy nnn 
upqn. dhe ſtudy, with diſguſt, hof are ſeldam. de- 
 Girgus,,or perhaps capable, of -ſmeh g. pro- 
Higiengy in it ,as.40 derive, an) xeal advantage from 
is; and; who.mot unfrequentiy, when they have 
e eben the walls.of the Goals inlenfibly 
by long and. laborious application; or i A it in fa. 
tained,, it produces. no viſible effect upon their ge- 
n modes of, thinking. ar aQing. We rx 


; taſte 3 but years: 
| 92 99 diſcover that thi 

4 BOP wich whom, we have. Frequent inter 
15 * angable mathematician.“ h However impor- 
t eee 2 as it re- 
s . a tn ſuch per. 
Mur, K. wi te moſt; un- 
ee 7 Metaphyſics {ut 
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etarily ""eolitiected with it, aud "the" cee 
Which Tow from che want of proper 

quite attention to the ſubject; Ares I'am nigh 
Inclined to ſulpeer, that it is this latter ſpecies of 
obſcürft „ which by choſe who are moſt fond of 
de ale again gainft the Study of Metaphyſics, is al. 
moſt wel my — the former. 

1 wk Mr. K. further obſerves, were 


= couraged and 2 becauſe they 
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e ſotiety Notwithſtanding the volubility and 
not think he concedes too much in granting, that 
deve in Metaphyſics there is ſuch à Uiſtinction ag 
trutk and falſehood; and that of -two oppoſite 
Spinians, if one is wrong, the other muſtubg 
right; and; I preſume, I may further he allowed 
to ſuppoſe, that the metaphyſicab notinms ta which 
Mr. K. alludes in the laſt paragraph, as haring 
been productive of ſuch extenſiwe miſchief, are in 
themſelves falſe and erroneous . New: I ſhould: be 
glad to be informed how thele falſe and dangerous 
metaphyſical opinions, opinions which have pro- 
duced effects ſ fatal to the happineſs, and. even to 
the exiſtenes of ſociety, can ever he proper and 
ſatisfactorily confuted, but by metaphyficab argu· 
ments? Certainly, juſt and rational ſentiments in 
Metaphyfis muſt be ſerviceable | to the. general 
cauſe of virtue and happineſs, in exadly the ſame 
proportion that the falſe and abſurd opinions [to 
nich he wers are prejudicial and —.— 
No doubt the Study of Metaphyſics may, in 
"ticular inſtances, haye produced an unhappy 
pon che minds of the half. learned and conceitet}; 
uport thoſearhole- capacities were ungqual to the 
clſcuſten of ſubjscis of this nature, or upon dhqſe 
he engaged in the purſuit of them with previous 
corrupt — — — The —.— 
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ima dead dog ig that: glorious tuminary there- 
are: ide reprotched 7 The intereſts of truth, 
virtue and happineſs, are inſeparubly connecled; 
and if Mr. thinks that any particular opinions 
pinefs;-whyifhonld- he deſire to prevent any man, 
ho has paid ia proper attention to the ſubject, from 
attempting to 'expoſe-the fallacy and falſchood-of 
theus? He aſſerts, however, that . Ever” when 
* euttivated by the honeſt and truly ingenious, 
4 they erhibit an inſtanee of blameablé pride; 
«they aim at a ſcietice to which mam cun' never 
<-artain; It i truly laughable to obſerve 4 erc- 


ture, with hardly knowledge enough of the 


things around him to guide him with ſaſety, 
* perplexing. himſelf with ontological enquiries 
* mocthe nature of angels, and the efltence of the 
desi. % But Mr. K. who feems to apply to me- 
tap ſical debate what Solomon ſays of comention 
in general, „ tat it ſhould be left off before it e 
„ meudled wilt, ig certainly à very iniconagetegt 
jadge what degree of attainment may be reached hy 
ſuch meh as Locks; Hartley, and Clarke; and let 
theivattaktuminits be over ſo ſlender, I cannot agree 


with MroKthavitis un iniſtance of blameable pride 


to engage in/difquiſitions-of this nature,  becaufe, 
bpreviouſiy to de trial I preſume n man, I mean 
Mr. K. excepted, cam pretend to ſay, what degree 
of proficiency it id prafititable to arrive at. Alſp, 
Us Uh 0 objection to juin in @ laugh, I wiſtr Mr. 
Nen 217 6%; e Fb ö 4 had 
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K. had been ( obliging 2 to have Pueiged the 
names of thoſe writers who have A perplexed chem 
« Wer ee into the nature f 

angels, and the eſſener ef the devil” I ab. 
knowiedge thiyihave tet) eſcaped my notice and 
obſervation; and if we could for u moment ſup 
poſe, after the authentic information we have he. 
ceived from Mr. K. that there really were no ſueh 
writers, it would not, I think, be amüſs, rather 
than be diſappointed of a laugh, to direct it agdinſt 
the man who may have eredulity enough-6-belibve, 


or effrontery-enough to affirm, that there ate per 


bons who actually employ bende, in lh. fre 
* The ontolegiſte and Lih& 


4 tominales' and'reates; the doftorts © And 
bs al the tribe of microſcopic _—— 
4 | ge” of dieb u as Mt /E2-RUR 

* branche and Bache lama ration of ch tet 
#' taphyſicians, are daily Joling grund. A few, 
« re have been ſo-· un 
© fortunate às to walte their labour in reed 
-'Materialiſm;*in expatiatint an Liberty/and 
Lell adh oving tha — 

za animal. It is true; tue metaphyſical opi- 
dn of the*middhe ages, as contained in tie labo- 
 Hibus works of thoſe philoſophers who go under the 
general denentination of the Schooltmen, many of 
whiont were men of adi and the whole 
Sriſtirgian Iban. rg nbw chi: * 
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and Locke: 
ge of { 


* 


_ even:Locks, is daily Ioſing ground; and ; 
the diſcernment of the-age.thall happily; arrive, tg an 
equality with that of Mr. mY de e 
Understanding, wilt no doubt he completely - 
barded. It is not hy force of, argument, indeed, 

Mr. Lock's ſtem ür be. demoliſhed, Our 


hit 1 
Mr, X.“ have 


heart and abilities 
. 9 2 * 4 

p . 0 
214] ; „ 
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given/*thelabfatal blow tolungui 

To be ſerious, I am as Willing her wor, a 
allow every poſſible degree of merit: to Dr. 
Beattiels intentions. Dr., B. ranks very high 
in that clafs-of men, amongſt whom Mr. K. him - 
felt makes no eontemptible figure : mean the 
men of claſſical taſte and polite literature; and his 
truly elegant and ingenious productions 1 have 
read with peculiar pleafure; but 


che high encomium paſſed upon him by Mr. K. 1 


acknowledge I entirely coincide in opinion with 
thoſe who think it fortunate for Dr. B. that His 
literary reputation does not depend upon his gun 
in Metaphyſicß. In; my apprehenſion, Truth is 
under little obligation to a champion, who con. 
felfes his inability to oppoſe argument to - argu» 


ment, and filence ſophiſtry by jult reaſoning ;; and 


who, by way ef compenſation, pretends to erect 
for her protection, as a dernier refort, a court of 
in which a pretended infallible judge, a 


kind of Pope, preſides, ſtiled by Dr. B. Common 


Senſe; but I fuſpect his true name is 4 Pulyar- 


Pointe; who decides in caſes which have been 
thought very | intricate without a morhent's heſi. 
tation, and without giving himſelf the trouble to 
hear counſel on either fide, though both parties are 
very deſirous of pleading their reſpettive cauſes; 
ue plas hey have tauch tv offer * Mg 
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Ats chene min; ſuch ul Mr. K. er 
ſeribes in lis forty-ſecond Exry, whit for lie rt 
forty or fifty-years of his life has ſtudled 1d other 
books chan bis jobrndund ledger,” and afterwards 
retires into the country to ſtudy' Bifkeley umd 
Hume, may well be alarmed, wlien he finds that 
between them he is abfolutely in danger of being 
argued out of his exiſtence; fince one undertakes 
to prove that he has no ſoul, and the other clearly 
demonſtrates that he has no body. But when he 
opens this\ i treatiſe of Dr. B. he bis 
overjoyed" to find that he is indeed the very fame 
identical perſori that he took himſelf to be before 
he began to ſtudy Metaphyſics; and de has the 
ſatisfactibn to be informed,” as he prœctetds the 
farther peruſal of the work, that he may beceme 
an able metaphyſician at's much eaſier rate thun 
hechimſelf hoped for, or could'have'imagited)/'In 
ſhort, he is told that common ſenſe alone; withour 
any previous inſtruction, is ſufficĩent th enable a 
man to decide upon the moſt abſtruſè queſt ions in 
that abſtruſe ſcience) and he ſhuts" he bodk) again 


fally convinced that he is as great'a philoſopharas 


Locke, Berkeley, or Hume; and he is now vom- 
pletely qualified to exclaim againſt all Metaphyſics, 
a5 gutile. uſcleſ unintelligible, and da ngert "1 
and fully prepared to aſſert, that à ſingle ſermon of 
Tillotſon *- has done more real good "than all the 
metaphyſical” works of Dr. er em 
— he end 100 1 eee My7" 
eech vide Rſſay 166. £82891 nll 
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mous Prelate, he may take occaſion to add, that 
the droll inventions of Hogarth. have been of more 
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M* Addifon has moſt elegantly and juſtly ob 
ſerved, that there is as much difference 


between comprehending à thought clothed in 
„ Cicero's language and that of an ordi 
* writer, as between ſeeing an object by the li 
of a taper or the light of the ſun.” What is 
it then that diſtinguiſhes the ſtile of Cicero from 
that of an ordinary writer? or, to generalize the 
queſtion, What is it that conſtitutes beauty of 
Stile 7 This is a (queſtion which I have never yet 
ſeen ſatisfactorily anſwered: Nevertheleſs, it muſt 
be acknowledged, that; amongſt the crowd of au- 
thors who have written “about it and about it,” 
ſome have treated the ſubje& with admirable in- 
genuity” and acuteneſs ; and if, after all, — 
have found it impoſſible” fully to explain the true 
principles of taſte,” they have given OE 
proof at leaſt that it was not becauſe 
ſelves ſtrangers to their influence: ' — 

no fixed and infallible ſtandard of truth, which is 

in itſelf fixed and immutable, how can it reaſon- 

ably de expected that a general ſtandard of beau- 

ty can ever be eſtabliſhed? For beauty is that 
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the minds of a great majority of:thofe | who-ae 


ere we way reckon Homers Virgil, Demoſt- 
thenes, Cicero, Livy, Horace, Terence, and in- 
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quality in objects whatever it; be, the view or con- 
ion of which excites pleaſureable emotions; 
it is plain therefore that beauty is à relative, not a 


veal, quality; and it muſt be as various as the dif- 


ferent taſtes and ſentiments of all the different 
individuals of mankind; and with reſpect to that 
particular ſpecies of beauty which we are now 
conſidering, I mean beauty of language, there is 
Perhaps as great a diverſity of ſeatiment as upon 
any ſpecies of beauty whatever; yet that 180, by 
is not wholly capricious and arbitrary; may becin- 
Ferred from an appeal to certain facts, which in- 
controvertibly. demonſtrate, that the productions 
of various writers for a long ſucceſſion of ages have 
actually excited very lively emotions of pleaſure in 


capable of underſtanding them; and that à great 
proportion of this pleaſure ariſes from the beauty 


ol the language in hich they expreſſed their iguas 
evdently appears, from this conſideration alone, 
that the ſame ſentiments tranſlated into other 


language ceaſe to charm, or at; leaſt to excite the 
and degree of delight. Of this claſs of 


numetable other Grecian and Roman authors, who 


are -univerfally regarded as the grand models of li- 


teraxy-excellence, Here then we ſeem to approach 
to ſomething which reſembles a ſtandare of beauty 


| tit. rel to Stile; fox: * who 


EY | ; ſeem 


* 
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ſeem ge derbve no.) pleaſure from thele--xquiligh 
performance, or who even ferl a dagres GH dif 
guſt or teadium from the peruſal ofiabem tha · in 
ſtanecs are ſo hw, that we make nt the leaſt 
ſcruple to neglect and deſpiſe their cenſures, T6 
garding therm as men whoſe minds are not framed 
tor the -pereeptian of beauty, and who are total 
incompetent to deeſde upon 


ooincidenee of opinion, when we ahempt 10 ana; 
lyſe and compare our ideas, we quickly difcqver, 
that, while we uſe the ſame expreſſions, there often 
fublilts a very conſiderable difference af ſentiment, 
and that every man hay erected a ſtandard of taſte 
and beauty in his own wind to! which be has 
cret refergace, though he adopts.in common 
others the fame vague and indeterminate expreſ- 
ſons of applauſe; and eenſure. There are allo; 3 
conſiderable uunbet. of moderng who are generally 
duppoled to have written in the tue ſpirit of the 
ancients. Some authors of qur on nation; in 
particular ſeem to poſſeſs all the graces of com 
ntion in an eminent degree: o theſe indeed an 
appeal cannot be mage with equal confidence as: 

the ancients: themiebves,. as their literary 
lence does not, in the nature of things, admit of 
the. fame: medium of proof. Nevertheleſs,.:the 
names of ſome im, every. department of litexature 
might eaſily be enumerated, whale writings will, 


1 called upon to name the thay who has moſt 
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bocceſsfully transfuſod the beauties bene 
into his own performanees, perhaps I ſhould - 
pon Mi Hame, and I imagine that his foperior 
tnerit in point of Stile will be as generally ncknow: 
ledged as that of any writer of modern times: but 
1-own, that when I attempt ito traes the cauſes of 
thoſe - emotions of -admiration which I involun- 
farily feel, I am unable to aſcertuin them with 
any degree of preeiſion. Not long ſinoe, how. 
ever, I recshlesk to have heard oertaim mo- 
dern hiſtory” of Greece "pronounced muperior lu 
of Stile do Hume's Hiſtory df Englund; 
decifion F ventured to controverti 

in behalf of Mr. Home, that his Stile Was re- 
markably clear andperſpicuousy that: it united both 
ee und dignity; that his diftion-whsipolize|! his 
harmonious,” and his metaphors moſt hap- 
Tekettct and apphed; whereas the Stile of che 
Bretten hiſtorian, chough free from grofs vul- 

; „And not deſtitute of hatmony, was in 
Her reſpects wretchedly defective. It is at the 
fame time inflatedd and languid; it is inſuf. 
ferably pompous and verboſe; and the continual 
—— makes to reach a ſtately and elevated 
Getion, is frequently fo ſtrained, as. to carry him 

to ile very" borders of burdeldue: and the multi. 
| Fw city o metaphors which he thinks it neteſſiry 
to uſe, in order to raiſe and adorn his Stile, have 

45 little pretenfion to real elegance as the coloured 
glafs beads with which an Indian chieftain delights 
to decorate his perſon. It is very probable; that 
"Had << DONE pot” Cr Irs ag 
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ſalves equally at variance;-and yet I doubt not but 
ve were petfefily agreed in the general, that a good 
Stile conſiſted of proper words in proper places; 
but the misfortune ia, that it ſeems impoſſible to 
determine upon any fixed principles, what are pro- 
per words, and where the proper places. I once 
that Swilt's definition of a good Stile conveyed in 
it as little real meaning as if a teleſcope were de- 
fined. to be an inſtrument conſiſting of proper 


glaſſes in proper places ; and yet Swift knew a 


well ag any man the difference between a good 
and a bad Stile, re 
fined! as capable of defining it. 

-»' Hume, think, truly obſerves,that the rſt elegane 
proſe in our language was written by Swift. | 
Melmoth indeed inclines to pay that 
Sir William Temple, but with little reaſon. 
William- Temple is certainly a name to which 
is difficult not to be partial. He was at once a 
man of faſſuon, a man of letters, and a man of 
buſineſa ʒ and in each of theſe different characters 
he encelled. But if we conſider him merely as a 
model of elegant compoſition, he is by no means 
entitled to the encomiums- of ſo able a critic as 
Mr. Melmoth. In fact, I ſuſpect that we are in 
regard to this point à little unpoſed upon, and 
that our judgments are inſenſibly influenced and 
biaſſed by certain circumſtances to which we do 
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Sir William Temple, we plainly; perceive that he 
was à man perfectly converſant with the great 
world. We know that he was a man of the po- 
Jiteſt/ manners and . addreſs,; and, hi mode of 


riting is free, caly,: and amuſing, without any 


dinchue gf, afſectation or pedantry; ſo that we 
eaſily perſuade ourſelves that his Stile is gractful; 
and his ſoleciſms, his uncouth periods, and auk- 
wad phraſes, paſz for the cafual flips of an ele- 
Sant but. careleſs writer. I have at this moment 
before me - a; volume of Sir William Temple's 
works, containing a variety of tracts, 
which will-furniſh- abundant proofs. the;juſtice 
ot this, remark. I ſhall ſelect a few inſtaners from 
his conſolatory epiſtle ta the Counteſs of Eſſex 
upon the loſs of her only daughter. After making 
ſome apologies for not anſwering at a more early 
Period a letter he had received ſrom her Jadythip, 
he. adds, Your Ladyſſup at leaſt has bd the 


from this trouble, which I cbuld no longer: for- 
oy bear upon the ſenſible wounds that have ſo often 
ol late been given your friends here by ſuch 
deſperate expreſſions in ſeveral of your letters, 
. Jo ſoy nothing of the inelegant conſtruction 
of the whele ſentence, What ſhould we now 
think af a writer who ſhould: talk of, ſenſible 
vounds given by delperate expreſſigns ? (. God 
5, Almighty gave. you all, the bleſſings of liſe, and 
yu ſet your: heart wholly upon one, and deſpiſe 
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yours?” The fault of God is a mode of ſpeech 
which the delicacy, if not the devotion, of mo- 
dern eritics would not eaſily pardon. A friend 
makes me a feaſt, and ſets all before me that his 
care or kindneſs could provide; but I ſet my heart 
upon one diſh alone, and if that happen to be 
«thrown down, I ſcorn all the reſt; and though he 
e ſends for another of the fame, yet I riſe from the 
t table in a rage; and fay, my friend is my enemy, 
and has done me the greateſt wrong in the world. 
* Have I reaſon, Madam, or good grace, in what I 
« do?” This illuſtration has little to boaſt of in 
point of juſtneſs of thought; and it is very defec- 
tive in dignity and decorum; particularly in the 
circumſtance of ſending for” another diſh of the 
ſame, as he phraſes it; and the vulgarity of the 
language perfectiy code with the grofſnely 
of the ideas. Again: Paſſions are the ſtings 
without which they ſay no honey is made; 
« yet L think all forts of men have ever agreed they 
* ought to be our ſervants, and not our maſters; to 
give us ſome agitation for entertainment or ex- 
< ereiſe, but never to throw reaſon out of its ſeat; 
ſo that it ſeems our paſſions may at once be 
compared and bear an equal reſembiance to 
bees, ſervants, and horſes.” This reminds one 
of the happy ductility of Polonius, who allows that 
the ſame cloud is very like an ouzle, very like a 
camel, and very like a whale, Once more: © How 
* © has my of Efſex deſerved, that you ſhould 
go about ts loſe him a wife he loves with fo much 
« paſhon, and, which is more, with ſo much reaſon ; 
* 4 
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ere eee 
great a hope to his fortune, and comfort to his 

+ hiſs?" To go about to loſe my Lord of Eflex- 
a wife,” is a ſpecies of phraſeology ſo quaint and 
ne that one would ſuppoſe her Ladyſhip in 
the midſt of her affliction could not but file in 
weeping, Some parts of this epiſtle, however, 
are very beautifully written; and one paſſage in 


particular is ſo tender as well as elegant, that Þ 


cannot forbear to tranſcribe it, though foreign to 
my preſent purpoſe. © After all, Madam, I think 
« your loſs ſo great, that would all the paſſionate 
complaints, all the anguiſhof your heart, do any 
< thing to xetrieve it; could tears water the lovely 
<« plant; ſo as to make it grow again after once it 
® is cut down; would ſighs furniſh new breath, or 
could it draw life and ſpirits from the waſting of 
« yours; I am ſure your friends would beſo far from 
« accuſing your paſhon, that they would encourage 
« it as much, and ſhare it as deeply, as they could; 
but alas! the eternal laws of the creation extin- 
« guiſh all ſuch hopes, c. In general, L think, it 
may be laid down as a certain maxim, that to at- 
tain to an high degree of excellence in Style, re- 
quires vot only great taſte but real genius. 
The writers in our own language moſt cele- 
brated for Style, are Hume, Robertſon, Gibbon, 
Johnſon, Swift, Addiſon, and Bolingbroke; all 
of them men of undoubted genius as well as taſte- 
There is, indeed, another ſet of writers, who muſt 
be allowed to poſſeſs great merit, who, with # 
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conſiderable though inferior ſhare of genius, com - 
bine an equal or ſuperior degree of taſte; and 
their Style is accordingly equal in elegance, 
but inferior in energy and felicity of expreſſion · 
Of this claſs are Beattie, Blair, Cheſterfield, Mel- 
moth, Jenyns,; Walpole, &c. I do not how- 
ever deny that there are ſome writers, who, with- 
out a ſpark of genius, by means of a good ear, 
and a certain degree of reſinement, which falls 
ſhort of a juſt and correct taſte, have attained to a 
poliſned and harmonious Style of compoſition, but 
then it is feeble, languid, and verboſe; and 
though often affectedly pompous, and crowded 
with ornament, equally deſtitute of the “ callida 
Junctura and the “ curigſa felicitas,” “ 
Upon the whole we may venture to'conchade; 
that beauty of Style, or the art of compoſition, de- 
pending upon a certain occult quality in language, 
or rather à certain inexplicable delicacy of per- 
ception, is net to hu, ee wine 
rules are entirely uſeleſs. | 
An author who vrites by eee bee 
ed, will undoubtedly avoid groſs errors; but he can- 
not by the mere obſervance of rules attain to poſitive | 
beauties. Nothing ſhort of true original genius, im- 
proved and cultivated by a correct taſte, can ever 
hope ſucceſsfully to attempt that bold and glowing 
Style of compoſition which we ſo much admire in 
the productions of the great maſters of eloquence. 
The“ thoughts that | breathe, and words that 
burn,” do not fall to the lot of ordinary writers; 
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and it. ſhows a great defect of judgment whenever 
they aſpire to them. Let not ſuch perſons vainly 
pretend to ſnatch thoſe graces which are beyond the 
reach of art. What then! it may be ſaid, « are 
men of moderate talents to fit down in deſpair of 
ever being able to acquire the faculty of expreſſ- 
ing their thoughts with eaſe, propriety, and ele- 
gance?” By ne means. We have innumerable 
examples of ſuch as, by care and attention 
alone, have in this reſpect excelled many fat 
fuperior to themſelves in natural underſtand- 
ing and genius, but who unhappily affected to 
deſpiſe. and  depreciate- this ſtudy, as paying that 
regard to- words: which is due only to things. 
All that I contend for is this, that though a 
Style which merits approbation may be acquired 
by diligenee, a Style which commands admiration 
cannot. I therefore think that men who have little 
or no pretenſion to genius, ſhould not aſpire to 
the higher graces of compoſition; for by ſo doing 
they often make themſelves ridiculous ; when by 
aiming at nothing more than 'purity, perſpieuity, 
and ſimplicity, they might with much leſs effort 
appear in a light much more reſpectable- An ac- 
quaintance with the rules of compeſition is no 
doubt of confiderable ſervice; but J believe the 
beſt method of acquiring a taſte for the beauties of 
Style and language, is by an attentive and repeated 
peruſal of the beſt authors, by a careful compa- 
riſon of the productions of different writers, and 
by imitating in our on performances the Style 
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and manner of thoſe admired maſters of compo- 
fition, ſo far as they are properly imitable by thoſe 
n do not poſſeſs their ſuperiority of genius. | 

I think experience fully evinces, that it is very 
poſſible for a man to poſſeſs an elegant and claſſical 


taſte with reſpect to the beauties of Style and com- 


poſition in one language, and to be utterly deſti- 
tute of it in another. One can ſcarcely imagine, 
chat if Ogilby, Hobbes, and Chapman, had not 
derived a ſenſible pleaſure from the poems of Ho- 

mer, or Milbourne and Trapp from thoſe of Vir- 


work of tranſlating thoſe divine authors; and it is 
well known that a very general taſte for the beau- 
ties of the ancients prevailed long before the mo- 
derns had learned to expreſs their ideas in their 
vernacular languages with grace or propriety; and 
indeed the languages themſelves were moſt unjuſtly 
held in contempt, as little better than barbarous 
jargon, and ſuppoſed to be wholly undeſerving of 
attention, and incapable of improvement. This 
prejudice is however greatly upon the decline; and 
it is generally allowed that the Engliſh language 
in particular may juſtly pretend to a rivality with 


the admired languages of antiquity; I make no 


ſcruple at leaſt to place it upon a level with the 
Roman; and perhaps that very cireumſtance which 
is ſuppoſed by many to give to the Greek language 
ſo decided a ſuperiority, I mean that wonderful 
copiouſneſs which it derives from its variety of 


* thould rather heconſidered a0 a real diſad. 
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gil, that they would have engaged in the laborious 
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vantage: and I believe thoſe who are moſt inclided 
to, admire and magnify this uncommon property 
of the Grecian tongue, would think the Engliſh 
language little improved by blending it with our 
provincial dialects. Spenſer has made ſome at- 
- tempts of this kind, with a degree of ſucceſs which 
will ſcarcely encourage others to follow the, ex- 
ample. In fact, the Engliſh language is ſufficiently 
copious to expreſs all our ideas with great forge 
and elegance, and with a degree of accuracy and 
preciſion to which the Latin tongue is a ſtranger. 
Its genius ſcems to reſemble that of the' people by 
whom it is ſpoken. The great characteriſtics of it 
are ſtrength and energy, but it is very ſuſceptible 
of the gentler graces. There is a ſoftneſs, ſweet- 
neſs, 57 delicacy of Style to which ſeveral of our 
favourite writers, both in poetry and proſe, have at- 
tained, which ſufficiently reſcue it from the re: 
proach- of harſhneſs or diſſonance. There is, 
moreover, a boldneſs and freedom in the idem 
of our language which admits of the adoption of 
new terms, and new combinations of words, in a 
degree which perhaps no other language is capable 
of. The admirable powers and properties of the 
Engliſh language, as diſplayed in the whole ex- 
tent of Verſification, might alſo with propriety be 
mentioned in this general ſketch of its excellencies ; 
| wt; p en nh m_ em are 
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ERSIFICATION may. properly. be confi 
dered as the ſtyle of poetry, or the art of 
compoſition in metre; and though che taſte or 
mental perception of beauty or deformity is in 


this. caſe affected by. ſtill, more lively emotions of 


diſguſt or admiration than proſe has power to ex- 
cite, the ultimate cauſcs, of thoſe emotions are en- 
veloped in exactly the ſame degree of darkneſs and 
eaſy to lay down rules or reaſons by which we are 
{ſuppoſed to, he influenced in forming our judgments 
reſpecting the beauty of ſtyle in poetry than in 
proſe : but, if we pretend to advance a ſingle ſtep 
farther, we have only the mortification to diſcover, 
chat the rules which the moſt ſagacious critics have 
laboured to: eſtabliſh, reſolve themſelves into this 
one fundamental and arbitrary dictate of nature, 


Such. is gur nlagſune. For inſtance, this: fol- 


lowing canons of criticiſm may, for aught I know, 
be as judicious, and af as much real utility, as 
any belonging to the Code. Iſt, That Verſification, 
in order to pleaſe, mult be ſmooth and harmoni- 
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gligence. adly, That uniformity. ſhould be blend. 


ed with variety; and, while the firſt is obſerved 
in adhering to the ſame preciſe number of poeti - 
cal, feet in each verſe on ſtama, the latter ſhould 
be; ſtudied in the pauſes, cadences, and accents. 


zZaly, That the ſound ſhould, as far as poſſizle, be 


made to coincide with the ſenſe, from which coinci- 
denceariſes what is called imitativeharmony; and, in 


general, that the emotion excited by the tone of the 


verſe ſnould accord with the emotion excited bythe 
ſentiment expreſſed, or the object deſeribed. It 
were not difficult to add a multitude of rules of the 


ſame kind, and to exemplify the rules by an in- 


duction of particular paſſages, and to expatiate 
very learnedly upon each; or it were equally eaſy 
to quote paſſages without end, and to point out 


beauties without number, and to ſupport our opi- 


nion by a reference to the ſame rules, vhich would in 
that caſe be converted into reaſons. By theſe inge- 
nious contrivances, accompanied with a peculiar 
air of importance and ſelf. complacency, Lord 
Kaims has acquired, with many, the reputation 
of a profound critic; but I never could perceive 
for my own part that any great addition was made 
to real knowledge by this ſort of information; 
though I muſt in juſtice to his Lordſhip ackhow- 
ledge, that in his elaborate work are occaſionally 
interſperſed many acute and ſagacious-: obſerva. 
tions. With regard-to- the few reflections I have 
to offer, I chuſe to make my appeal rather to the 


uſte han the ee, the reader, beeaule theſe 


4 are 
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are ſubjecta which ſeem to me properly. to come 
within the juriſdiction of taſte; for either the rules 
themſelves are liable to ſuſpicion, as not ſuſf- 


they are univerſally received as true, it is not the 


leſs difficult to demonſtrate that they have their 
origin and foundation in reaſon. Why do we 
prefer, for inſtance, the imitations of Dr. Donneꝰs 
Satires by Pope to the originals?! decauſe it niay 
be ſaid they are far more muſical and harmonious. 
But why do we prefer che muſieal and harter. 
ous Verſiſication of 'the former, to the harſhf ritt 
rugged numbers of the latter? Here we are At 4 
ſtand, and the preference reſolves itſelf into 4 
mere matter of taſte, without the ſhaU6w / of à reaſon 
on which to ground that preference. Is it not 


then better wirhöut making an empty; parade of 
knowledge which we do Hot really pöſſeſs, at 
once to confeſs our ignorance and inahility to ac: 

count for thoſe ſenfations of pleaſure which we de- 
rive from theſe ſourees, than vainly to attempt to r 
duce thoſe feelings to the dominiom of reafon, which 
refuſe to acknowledge any authority but that of taſte. 
I do not, however, pretend to àſſert, that be! 
cauſe” the end of poetry is to pleaſe, aud be- 
cauſe it is by an appeal to taſte, and not to rea- 
foi; that the queſtion muſt be decided, whether 
that end is actually attained; I ſay, I do not 
therefore aſſert, that all rules of poetieal compofi2 
tion are to be deeried as impertinent or uſeleſs; 
this would be running into a very abſurd ex- 
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treme. As there is a certain degree of uniformity 
in our mental feelings and perceptians, there cer. 
tainly is a foundation for that uniformity z and it 
is both entertaining and inſtructive, by any fair 
proceſs of induction, to point out the immediate, 
though we cannot trace the ultimate, cauſes of 
thoſe uniform emotions of diſguſt or admiration, 
which is in effect to point out the means of avoid · 
ing or exciting them; or, in other words, it is to 
eſtabliſn certain fixed rules of compoſition upon 
the authority of experience: but what I diſlike is, 
the pedantry of appealing to ſpeculative principles 
in oppoſition to the deciſions of taſte ;, and what! 
deſpiſe. is, the ridiculous vanity of attempting to 
demonſtrate: by argument, that men ought to ad- 
mire, ; when experience proves that no one does or 
can,admirez and, on the other hand, that men are 
in the wrong to be pleaſed, when experience 
proves that it is impoſlible to avoid it. In a word, 
of all kinds of ' literary affectation, that which is 
molt diſguſting js, the aſſectation af judging in 
matters of taſte by rule, and not by feeling; and 
this appears to me the fundamental defect of the 
work to which I have before alluded; I mean the 
Elements of Criticiſm, Lord Kaims was leſs re, 
markable for delicacy of taſte than acuteneis of uns 
derſtanding; and he  eyidently ſeems. to have 
thought it much below the dignity of a cxitic to 
embrace any opinion even in a mere matter of 
taſte which was not ſupported by ſome. rule, 
Where the rule was not already eſtabliſhed, there, 


fore, 
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fare, he was obliged to have recourſe to his in- 
vention, which did not always ſupply him with 
ſuch as were of the moſt ſatisfactory kind; and he 
ſeems through the whole of his elaborate work to 
entertain much too high an idea of the importance 
of thoſe rules ; for he ſeems to conſider them as 
founded in reaſon, and as laws by which taſte 
ought to be regulated, whereas they are properly 
founded in taſte, and the moſt judicious and beſt 
eſtabliſhed rules are really nothing more than the 
different principles by which experience ſhows 
that the deciſions of taſte are governed. But *@ 
priori it is impoſſible to prove, by any ſpe⸗ 
culative reaſoning, that thoſe principles poſſeſs 
more of innate propriety than the oppoſite ones: 
for inſtance, it is a rule that the unity of action in 
an Epie poem ought to be preſerved; and no one 
can read the Iliad and the Orlando Furioſo with- 
out being ſenſible of the propriety of it; but if 
any one ſhould'aſk the reaſon upon which this 
rule is founded, we are compelled to confeſs that 
it reſolves "itſelf entirely into a matter of taſte: 
We might indeed retreat a ſtep backward, and an 
ſwer, that the reaſon is, becauſe the attention 
ought not to be divided z but the queſtion intme- 
diately recurs, Why ought not the attention to 
be divided?” And to this what ean be'replied; 
but that it is found by experience nah 064,06 
andeo'occaſionr weartnelpaged una ,, 

Having thus ſtated my ideas on the ſub- 
jet of ſpeculati ve and thebretical eriticiſm, I 
proceed to "conſider what it is that properly, 
| conſtitutes 
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conſtitutes the difference between verſe. and 
proſe. Verſe, I think, may be defined as a 
ſpecies of compoſition, in which the arrange- 
ment of words is ſubject to certain preciſe 
rules ; and the ear, as Lord Kaims obſerves, muſt 
be appealed to, as the proper judge for deciding 
upon the effects produced by theſe; rules. By 
what mark then does the ear diſtinguiſh verſe from 
proſe ? The proper and ſatisfactory anſwer, ac- 
_ cording to his Lordſhip, is, that * - theſe make 
different impreſſions upon every one who hath an 
ear. This advances us,“ ſays he, one ſtep in 
our enquiry. Now Lon I cannot perceive that 
the ſmalleſt advance is made in the enquiry by this 
anſwer. Verſe and; proſe are allowed to be dif 
ferent kinds of compoſition diſtinguiſſtiable by the 
_ ear, Ihe queſtion. is, By what, criterion the ear 
aſcertains the diſtinction between them; and we 
are told it is by the different impreſſions made 
upon it. But the queſtion, itſelf implies, that dif, 
ferent impreſſions are made upon that organ; and 
it is the nature of this difference only that needs 
to be explained: but, in anſwer to the enquiry re- 
Fpecting that point, we are gravely informed, that 
we have advanced one ſtep in our enquiry, by be 
ing. aſſured that their certainly is a difference. This 
is one inſtance out of a thouſand which might be ad- 
duced of the pompous inanity of Lord Kaims's mode 
of writing; his Loxdſhip's critical talents, however, 
have been held in ſuch high and general eſtimation, 
ee eee as an 
? authority 
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Aubrey pci iar ocesflän; in order" Witt 
borate ny on ſentiments, excepting the ckle⸗ 
brated Abbe Winckleman; and he indeed ſpeaks 
in much more contemptubus terms than T'chooſe 


to adopt of the whole perforntance. The pro: 


per anſwer to the queſtion ſeems to be, that the 
car diſtinguiſnes vetſe from © proſe by its "uni 
formity; for though it may be capabie of Con- 
ſiderable variety in ſome reſpects, yet in others, 
as it is ſubject to fixed rules, it muſt be eaſily. 
diſtinguiſhable by the regular recurrence of thoſe 
peculiarities of ſound which muſt reſult from 
their operation: for I think none of the vari- 
ous modes of Verſification in uſe amongſt 15 
ſo looſe and irregular, as not to be very diſtin- 
guiſhable from proſe according to this criterion, 
even by an indifferent ear. In ſhort, the eſſen- 
tial difference between verſe” and proſe confiſts 
in the meaſure; for if we admit ſuch perform:. 
ances as Selemaque or Fingal into the claſs of 
poems, how is it poſſible to draw any preciſe” 
line between theſe two ſpecies of compoſition?” * 
In order to preſerve ſome degree of method 
in the remaining part of this Eſſay, 1 fhall 
firſt offer ſome remarks upon the different 
kinds of Verſification of which our language 
and poetry are ſuſceptible ; ahd, 2dly, I ſhall add 
a few reſlections reſpecting the merit or demerit 
of the _ moſt celebrated Engliſh poets as to this 
fundamental” excellence of that divine art. Of 
all the different kinds of verſe known in Eng- 
add | "iſh. 
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liſh poetry, blank verſe is undoubtedly, entitled 
to be firſt mentioned as firſt in dignity and im- 
Voltaire has obſerved, that blank verſe 
is of ſo looſe a texture, that it colts nothing but 
he trouble of writing; upon which account he 
ſeems to intend to repreſent ĩt as ſcarcely worth the 
trouble of reading, or as far inferior at leaſt to 
French heroic. verſe, which conſiſting of four 
regular anapeſts, and admitting little or no va- 
riation of pauſes, accents, or atrangement, is 
conſequently. of much more difficult conſtruction; 
but this difficulty ſurmounted, he pretends, is 
the ſource of great delight to every reader of taſte ; 
a ſtrange criterion, indeed, by which to judge of 
the comparative merit of theſe two different kinds 
of Verſification. If that mode of compoſition, 
which is moſt difficult in itſelf, be upon that ac- 
count moſt pleaſing, our greateſt poets ought no 
doubt to have retired into . nene 
of acroſtic land. rn 
There they might wings 451 and altars raiſe, 
And torture one poor word pon ann; co 
kt i is certainly true that blank vetſe is very eaſy to 
write; but for this reaſon it is as certain, that 
it bs the more difficult to excel in writing it. 
Such blank verſe as Monſ. de Voltaire himſelf has 
given us a ſpecimen of is, no doubt, to do him 
juſtice, truly contemptible ; but if Monſ. de Voltaire 
had been competently qualified to criticize upon 
R poetry, he would have known. that the 
g blank 
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blank verſe.of Milton and Shakeſpeare is, of all 
the various meaſures practiſed among us, that which 
is moſt difficult of imitation. | Blank verſe has ſo 
near an affinity to proſe, that it requires the moſt 
conſummate {kill and judgment in the arrangement 
of the periods, as well as the utmoſt force and eleva- 
tion of language to preſerve the diſtinction between 
them. But when the requiſite proportion of fkill 
and genius is exerted, and that degree of perſec- 
tion attained, which genius, conducted by appli - 
cation, never fails to reach, the wonderful effects 
of this ſpecies of poetical compoſition become 
fully apparent; and we admire the Verſification 
of the Paradiſe Loſt,” not becauſe Milton has 
ſurmounted great difficulties, for this alone is a very 
weak foundation for applauſe, but becauſe he has 
attained to poſitive beauties of the moſt exquiſite 
kind. Doubtleſs, that egregious blockhead who 
took. the trouble to tranſlate the Hiad, and in 
each of the twenty-four books omitted ſome one 
letter of the alphabet, ſurmounted à difficulty 
of great magnitude ; but is he therefore the ſub- 
je& of our admiration or deriſion? The truth is, 
that the conqueſt of difficulties is never a ſource 
+ of pleaſure, at leaſt to men of refinement, ex- 
cept ſome purpoſe either of uſe or beauty is ac- 
eompliſhed by it; but, when any ſuch purpoſe 
is effected, the emotion of wonder excited by the 
removal of the difficulty, agrecably to the laws 
of affociation, blends: itſelf with the emotion of 
eſtoem or admiration. excited by the contempla- 
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tion of utility or beauty; and the Mad eindz 
tion acquires by this conjunction a high degree of 
force and vigour. Thus our admiration of the Mil- 
tonic Verſification, which is in itſelf | exquiſitely 
beautiful, is very much heightened byourknowledge 
of the extreme difficulty of ſucceeding in that 
meaſure; but the difficulty of writing French he- 
roic verſe does not at all induce'us to admire the 


_ Verſification of the Henriade, which is in itſelf 


deſtitute of beauty, being tame, languid, and mo- 
notonous. But if it ſhould now be aſked, What 
are thoſe exquiſite beauties of which blank verſe is 
ſuſceptible, and for which it is ſo much celebrated, 
I think we may reply in a few words, that they 
are majeſty, melody, and variety. I ſhould far 
exceed the limits of my paper, were I to pre: 
tend to enlarge upon theſe heads. A hint or 


,wo is all that an effayiſt, who attempts flight 


ſketches only, and leaves to fnore'elaborate artiſts 
the praiſe of finiſhed productions, can be expected 
to offer. The firſt characteriſtic of blank verſe 
then, as it appears in the productions of Milton 
and Shakeſpeare, is majeſty. *? I do not think 
that even the hexameter of the ancients poflefſer 


this property in an equal degree. The hexame- 


ter is no doubt a very noble poetical meaſure, 
but it does not ſeem capable of that long con- 
tinued pomp of ſound of which we have fo 
many examples in our great poets. There are 
hexameter verſes Which will be found ſuperior 
e or petiods in the 

Paradiſe 
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Paradiſe Loft ; hut when twenty or thirty vetſes 
are repeated ſucceſſively, the ſuperiority of blank 
verſe becomes” very apparent. I know not any 
equal number of hexameters which can be placed 
in 1 with the 2 yOu _ 


Milton: 


| — eren Creator ale his . 
Desing, tho” unweary'd, up returmd z: 
Vp to the Heav'n of heav'ng his high abod e, 
Then to behold this neu- cheted W dd. 
1 „ adden ef his empire, how it ſnewyd 
8 Ia proſpeRt {rom his throne z how goods hoy: fairy, 
Anſwering his great idea. Vp he rode, War 
ene with acclamations, and the ſound 49.40 
bonlous, of ten thouſand harps that fan 2" m 


by Nagel harmonics. The earth; the air, W et 
Reſounded ; thou remember ſt, for thou heard ſt; 
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he leavns and all the conſtellations rung: 


The planets in their ſtations liſt ning ſtood, , 
N 4 
» ye ęxerlaſting gates, they ſung zg 


Be uu E yout living doors, let i m Tos. 45; 


** Creator, from his work teturn md. 
#4 gnificent ; his fix days work, a world. 


degree to diſguſt, the ear upon frequent . repey 


. 
es I 


e monotonous. cloſe ef the hexameter, though 
may be diſguiſed in a great meaſure for a few 
2 the ſurpriſing vatiety it is capable of in 
other reſpecta, cannot fail to, ſtrike, inen 
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t march and energy divine. To compare blank 
wth with our oyn, or with the French heroic 
couplet, in this reſpect were ſuperfluous. But, 
adly, blank verſe, i. e. the blank verſe of Milton 
and Shakeſpeare, is no leſs remarkable for its me- 
lody than its majeſty ! | This property of blank 
verſe ariſes from, the unbounded liberty the poet 
enjoys of varying his pauſes, and, extending his 
periods, ſo as to produce the utmoſt fulneſs and 
harmony of cadence: and in this reſpect it has 
a manifeſt advantage oyer the heroje-'couplet as 
well as the hexameter. It would be difficult to 
find any equal number of hexameters or couplets, 
ſo melodious or grateful to the ear, as the paſſage 
juſt quoted from Milton. It indeed poſſeſſes the 
three great characteriſtics of. that ſpecies of verſe, 
majeſty, melody, and variety, in a high degree of 
perfection. Upon the laſt of thoſe characteriſtics, 
it is very unneceſſary to expatiate. As oppoſed to 
the hexameter meaſure and the heroic couplet, its 
variety evidentiy ariſes from its happy exemption 
from the neceſſity of an uniform cloſe: and, as to 
myſelf, I muſt. acknowledge, that however ſupe- 
rior the hexameter may be to the heroic couplet in 
other reſpects, the-/ perpetual - recurrence of the 
dactyl and ſpondet is more fatiguing to my ear 
chan What Dryden calls /the-tinkle in the cloſe 
_ "of the couplet. Ihe couplet, however, thougg 
confeſſedly inferior to hexameter, as well as blank 
verſe, is far from being deſtitute of force or beauty: 
it is . eee of Variety; in its ac- 
N | 7 7 cents, 
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cents, and very great diverſity in its pauſes: it is 
lively, vigorous,” and animated, and particularly 
adapted to gay and airy ſubjects, of which the 
Rape of the Lock“ is a deciſive proof! It ſeems 
not to admit of any confiderable inverfion-of lan- 
guage; but Dryden, in numerous inſtances, has 
very happily indulged himſelf in the liberty of 
running one couplet into another, by which means 
he has added wonderfully to the ſpirit,” freedom, 


and energy of his verſe. Lord Kaims indeed aſ- 


ſerts, that every couplet ought to finiſh with ſome 
cloſe in the ſenſe, for which he fails not. as uſual 
to aſſign a reaſon. '« Every couplet,“ ſays his 
Lordſhip, ©* muſt of courſe conclude with a muſical 
„ pauſe; and if it is accompanied by a pauſe in the 
« ſenſe, the coincidence gratifies at the ſame time 
the ear and underſtanding.” This reaſoning is 
juſt if applied to a ſingle couplet; but ſurely it 
is not neceſſary to have our ears purged by an 
Archangel: with euphraſy\ and rue, to be ſenſible 
how much the petty pleaſure ariſing from ſuch 
coincidence ' is overbalanced by the additional 
delight we - derive from that variety and ani- 
mation which are the reſult of occaſional de- 
viations from this rule. As a complete con- 
futation of all ſuch ecriticiſms, I would con- 
fidently oppoſe the initial paragraph of -Dryden's 
nme Panther. - 


A milk- White Hind, immortal and unchang d, 
Fed on the Lawns, or on dhe foreſt rang d; 24 
Without unſpotted, innocent within, . 
Sbe fear 4 het: for ſhe knew no 1 

2 Let 
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12 had ſhe oft been chas d with horns en 
And Scythian ſhafts 3 and many winged wounds 
Aim d at her heart; was often forc'd to fly, 
And doom'd to death, tho” fated not to die. | 
But Lord Kaims is ſo faſtidious a cfitic, that he 
will not allow the ſlighteſt muſical pauſe to inter- 
vene between an adjective and fubſtantive, a ſub- 
ſtantive and verb, or a verb and adyerb, Who 
would have imagined that the OE: lines of 
Pope were faulty : 
In theſe deep ſolitudes and awful cells, | 
Where heavnly-penfive contemplation dweſls, 
8 And ever- muſing melancholy reigns —— 
They always,. however, appeared to Lord Kaims 
exceptionable, on account of the pauſe interjected 
between the verb and conſequent ſubſtantive; and 
his Lordſhip, after a great deal of deep thinking, 
was at laſt fortunate enough, as he informs us, 
io diſcover a reaſon in ſupport of his taſte. The 
_ eaſe is ſtated by his Lordſhip with all the ac- 
curacy and formality of the profeſſion to which he 
belonged. - «+ Between the active ſubſtantive and 
the verb, placed in their natural order, there 
* is no difficulty of interjecting a pauſe, becauſe 
an active being is not always in motion, and 
therefore it is eaſily ſeparable in idea from its 
ade but when by inverſion the verb is 
10 placed firſt, ia it /azofid to ſeparate it hy a 
pauſe from the active ſubſtantive ?? To this cu- 
rious queſtion. his Lordſhip anſwers - poſitively, 


* Meh becauſe an action is not in idea ſeparable 


6 from 
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* gen the agent, more than a quality from the 
' < ſubject to which it appertains.” If Lord Kaims 
had not ſo expreſsly affirmed the contrary, I own 
{ ſhould have ſuſpected that his Lordſtyp's feelings 
on this as on other occaſions had complaiſantly 
- accommodated themſelves to the rule diſcovered, 
or rather had yielded implicit obedience to the 
law promulgated by his Lordſhip. 

I am of opinion that Pope has weakened the 
general effect of his poetry very conſiderably, by 
adhering too cloſely to the rule ſpecified by Lord 
Kaims, reſpecting the. propriety of concluding 
every. couplet by a a pauſe in the ſenſe as well as ; 
in the muſic. It has given his Verſification an air 
of tameneſs and uniformity, and in this as well a8 
other charaQteriſtics of poetic genius, I cannot but 
regard him as very inferior to Dryden, though he 
perhaps more than compenſates for this inferio- 
_ rity by the © lime labor, which appears fo conſpt. 
cuous throughout all his works. Dryden was a writer 
to the laſt degree negligent and incorrect; he was 
alſo often unhappy in the choice of his ſubjects, 
and his ſentiments upon the ſubjects which he has 
choſen are frequently very exceptionable, and 
Hmetimes very abſurd. Pope was, as an elegant 
critic juſtly ſtiles him, the Poet of Reaſon ;' and, 
in peruſing his productions, the underſtanding is 
improvod, while the imagination is delighted. But 
ſtill it muſt be allowed, that the facred mantle 
which deſeended from Shakefpeare'to Milton, and 
which Dryden ſometimes wore with dignity,” hung 


f 


% xv Ty" 


looſe upon Pope, like a giant's robe upon a 
dwarfiſh thief.” I ſhall take the liberty of di- 
greſſing a moment to give a ſtriking inſtance of 
this. In the celebrated harangue of Othello be- 
fore the Venetian Senate, he ſpeaks, amongft 
-other particulars, of 1 7 he calls pe Travels 
| Hiſtory, | 


| 1 
de Of antres ay and 48 We. ; 


44 Rough quarries, ny and hills, Wore heads touch 
« heavin.” - 4 

Pope, in his edition of Shakeſpeare; for idle, 

ſubſtitutes © wilde.“ Warburton himſelf Bald 

have done no worſe, The epithet idle is truly 
Shakeſperian; but it was beyond the reach of 

Pope. Milton, indeed, has uſed it with the ſame 

happy boldneſs in one of his ſonnets, in which he 

mournfully complains that bis eyes: «their lecing 

had forgot.” * 

Nor to their idle orbs doth light appear, err 

Or ſun, or moon, or ſtars, nen n amigo 

Or man or woman. 82 
Next to blank verſe and the heroic couplet, the 
elegiac ſtanza ſeems to poſſeſs the greateſt ſhare of 
importance and popularity: it has a kind of plain- 
tive flow, which renders it peculiarly ſuitable to 
tender and melancholy fubjefts. Hammond and 

' Shenſtone, and, above all, Gray, have been par- 

ticularly ſucceſsful in this' ſpecies of Verſification. 

In the laſt century this ſtanza was very errone- 

f ouſly conſidered as ſuperior in dignity to the he- 
roic couplet ; and it was accordingly adopted by 
Sir William D in his Epic poem of Go 

| DIBERT, 


* 
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DIBERT, and by Dryden in his Annus Mira- 
dbilis,“ and in other compoſitions of the ſame caſt. 
The Spenſerian ſtanza muſt be allowed to exhibit 
a certain air of ſtatelineſs, and it is not deficient 
in force or harmony ; but it ſoon palls upon the 
ear by its uniformity. There ſeems to be a ſort 
of analogy, remote and ſomewhat fanciful indeed, 
between the ſtanza of Spenſer and the ſubject of 
his poem, ſufficient however to prevent our re- 
gretting the choice he has made. A kind of ſtiff, 
formal, and obſolete magnificence ſeems to predo- 
minate in both. This difficult ſtanza has been 
very happily revived by ſome modern, writers, 
particularly by Thomſon in his Caſtle of Indo- 


| wet gy As Wenn the fit Look af 'the | 


Mintel, 

It is rather e that che French heroic 
complet, conſiſting of four anapeſts, ſhould never 
be uſed amongſt us but on ſubjects of mirth and 
gaety, and with the utmoſt propriety. + What 
can be deemed, for inſtance, more perfect. in its 
kind than the Verſification of the Bath Guide? 
but ſurely no admirer of that exquiſite jeu d gſprit 
will deny that the firſt couplet of the Fe 

Je chante ce heros qui regna ſur la France,. 
Et par droit de conqdete, et pat droit de ar EPI 
is as little adapted to the majeſty af the Epopeia'as 
gut What with my Nivernois hat cineompare, 


Ny bag wig” and Jae'd ruffles, and black folitaire ?- 


The regular Pindarics of Gray and Collins are en- 
an to nue. degree of applauſe; and not- 
it | * withſtanding 


- 
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withſtanding the ſeverity of Dr. Johnſon's criti- 
ciſm, I acknowledge I have read many irregular 
efforts of the Pindaric muſe with great pleaſure. 
Excluſive of Dryden's Immortal Ode, which far 
tranſcends all praiſe, the Lycidas of Milton, 
Lord Lyttleton's Monody, Shaw's Ode to the 
Nightingale, and many other productions might 
be mentioned, which ſufficiently demonſtrate that 
_ regularity of metre is not eſſential to poetic excel» 
lence... I cannot pretend to enumerate all the dif- 
ferent kinds of Verſification in uſe amongſt us. Of 
thoſe which I have not ſpecified, perhaps the Hudi- 
braſtic cauplet is molt valuable, as admirably cal. 
culated for. burleſque poetry. Prior, in his Alma, 
has ſhown himſelf ſcarcely inferior to. r in 
his dextrous management of it. 

According to the plan propoſed, 1 am Bow 

to make ſome obſervations upon the merit or 


of Verſification; but, on reviſing what I have 
written, I find I have in a great meaſure an- 
ticipated my on intention ; and the length 0 
of. his Eity is already ſuch as to make it 

to draw to a concluſion. Of the Ver- 
ſification of Shakeſpeare I have declared my ſen· 
timents at large in a former Eſſay. Of Milton, 
Dryden, and Pope, I have taken occaſion to ſpeak, 
in the courſe of the preſent. To the laſt per- 
haps ſome may think I have fcarcely done juſtice. 
Pope has often been {tiled the beſt yerſifier in the 
en nN Th; the beſt is only meant 
Ws the 


* 


* 
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the moſt poliſhed and correct verſifier, I am ready 
to acquieſce in the panegyric; but if his mode of 
Verſification is ſtiled the beſt, as affording the 
higheſt degree of delight, I can by no means allow 
it to V6 true. In this reſpect Shakeſpeare, Milton, 
and Dryden, all rank much above him. Pope 
does not ſufficiently conceal his art; he wants fim- 
plicity. The flow of his verſe, Woog very baz. 
monious, is ſeldom tender or pathetic, and ſtill 
jeſs frequently lofty and majeſtic ; in his tranſſa - 
tion of the Iliad, however, he riſes to very ſub- 
lime heights. It is a wonderful performance, far 
ſaperior, no doubt, to the Eneid of Dryden, or 
probably to any other tranſlation that ever appeared 
in the world. " have in my poſſeſſion, and I pre- 
ſerve it as a curioſity, the vile doggrel tranſlation 
of Hobbes. For the amuſement of thoſe 'who may 
not have met with it, I ſhall tranſcribe a few pa- 
rallel paſſages from both, that the pleaſure of con- 
traſt may be enjoyed in perfection, and that the 
reader may contemplate at once "mn ere of 
poetic elegance and meanneſs. ** by 
BL. Ne Teal vxcdjumte c) hoh dor ech, &e, * 
His * prayer was granted by the! Deity, Wer 
Who with his filver bow and arrows keen 
Deſcended from Olympus filently 


In likeneſs of the fable night unſeen- 
His bow and quiver both behind him hang; 


The arrows chink as often as he jogs,  -- 

Menn | 

| nn _ HomBes, | 
| cane 


* 


via bree now the en beauty brought ; 


"Os 
Wee 
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Tubus Chryſes pray dz the favouring power attends, 


And from Olympus lofty tops deſcends. uno 
Bent was his bow the Grecian hearts to wound; 


N Fierce as he mov 'd, his ſilver ſhafts reſound, 
Breathing revenge; a ſudden night he ſpread, 


And gloomy darkneſs rolPd around his head. 
The Rowe | m view, he twang'd Ris deadly bow, &c. 

| Po PE. 
Je Pu ever eras, &. &c. 


his faid, Patroclus led Briſeis forth, 


And to Atrides meſſengers her gave. 


Te | She with them went, tho much againſt her heart. 


Achilles from his friends went off and pray'd, 
And fitting with his face to th? ſea apart, 


[Weeping unto his n Thetis ſaid, &c; - 
Hoppes, 


ſoft ſorrows and in penſive thought 


| : : Paſt Pen as the heralds held her hand, | 
And oft look d back, flow moving o'er the ſtrand. \ 


Not fo his loſs the fierce Achilles bore, 
But ſad, retiring to the ſounding ſhore, 


” 


* 
- 


- 
* 


fi 


Ofer the wild margin of the deep he hung, 

That kindred deep from whence his mother ſprungs, 
There bath'd in tears of anger and diſdain, | 
Thus loud lamented to the ſtormy main. Pork. 


| Ho; * men; aredu, xa em xvepas male, &c. Ec, 


But when the ſun had borne away his light, 
Upon the ſands they laid them down to fleep; 

And when again Aurora came in fight, _. 
Again they launch their ſhip into the deep. 

A good fore-wind Apollo with them ſent; _ 
Then with her breaſt the ſhip the water tore, 


Which by her down on both fides roaring went, 


And ſoon arrived at the Trojan ſhore. Hopes. 


Toas night; the chiefs beſide their veſſel lic, 


'Till roſy morn had led o'er the ſky ; 
Y purp , Then 


+, 
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Then launch and hoiſt the maſt: indulgent gales, - 
 / Supply'd by Phoebus, fill the ſwelling fails - © | 

The milk-white canvas bellying as they blow - 

The parted ocean foams,” and roars below; ' 

Above the bounding billows ſwift they flew, 
Till now the Grecian camp appear d i in view. Por. 
Ihe principal remaining poets, of whom it is ne- 
ceſſary for me to take ſome notice, are, I think, 
Cowley, Waller, Thomſon, and Young.,. Had 
 Cowley's judgment borne any proportion to his 
genius, he would unqueſtionably have been en- 
titled to a very high rank in the public eſtima- 
tion, which indeed, while the public judgment 
was as yet immature, he actually enjoyed. In 
the preſent improved ſtate of Verſification, we 
have few productions of the Engliſh muſe more 
ſoft, more gay, more airy, than his Anacre- 
ontics, his Acme and Septimius, or his Chro- 
nicle. On the other hand, in the pathetic 
and plaintive ſtile, few pieces exhibit a more 
mournful flow of numbers than | his elegy 
Harvey, the poem called the Complaint, 
ſome others. He knew how to expreſs, as 
as feel, the moſt tender e 

_ emotions of ſoul, - 


Elke! 


Forgot his Epic, nay, Pindaric, art 3 | 
« Yet ſtill we love the language of his heart.” 
Waller I regard as greatly inferior to Cow- 
ley in genius; but he poſſeſſed a more cor- 
rect taſte and truer judgment. His Verſiſica. 
tion, when compared with that of the majority 
of his predeceſſors, is eminently ſmooth and har. 
monious ; and he contributedmuch to poliſh and 
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Oe OP which he cultivated. Thom- 


ſon's celebrated poem, I mean the Seaſons, I think, 
enjoys a reputation at leaſt equal to its merit. As 
Pope has been called the Poet of Reaſon, Thom- 
ſon may, with equal juſtice, be tiled the Poet of 


Nature. He ſurveyed her various ſcenes with a 
curious and attentive eye; and he deſcribes them 
with warmth, accuracy, and fidelity; and in this 


the real excellence of his work conſiſts, , When 
Thomſon is not deſcribing or moralizing, he is no 

; when he aims at eleyation, he is always 
trgid ; when he vilbes to be IN he is only 


gaudy. % 7 lm 


« From bright'ning, fields of ether fair diſclos d. 
Child of the ſun, refulgent Summer comes 
In pride of youth, and felt thro' nature's depth. 
He comes, attended by the ſultry hours, ; 

And ever- fanning breezes on his way; 
While from his ardent look the ryrning Spring 
: Averts her bluſhful face.” 


Such mechanical poetry as this is calculated merely 


for grown children. The tales he interweaves are 


very indifferently narrated, His diction is either 
artificially ſtrained, or diſguſtingly familiar; and 
his Verſification is ſuch, that for twenty or thirty 
lines together, I frequently find a great difficulty 
to diſtinguiſh it from proſe. In a word, it is a 
poem in which deſcription too much holds the 
place of ſenſe. We read, and we commend, and 
pretend to admire, and at laſt we drop aſleep over 


it. Nevertheleſs, it is upon the whole a pleaſing 


e gene and J believe it will long 


remain 
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remain ſo; though 1 greatly doubt whether it will 


always, retain its preſent degree of reputation. 
His poem, entitled © Liberty, I never yet could 
ſummon up reſolution enough toread fairly through. 
His ſmaller pieces merit little attention, the * Caſtle 
of Indolence excepted, which is ded - a very 
elegant and beautiful allegory. - | 


' Young” s Night Thoughts may not brei | 


be conſidered as a good poetical | contraſt to 
Thomſon's Seaſons. One delighted as. much 


to exhibit the gloomy, as the other the cheerful 


face of things. Young's genius was without 
doubt of à rank much | ſuperior to that of 
Thomſon he poſſeſſed, as Addiſon, I think, ſays 
of Lee, true | poetic fire, though clouded and ob- 
fcured by thick volumes of ſmoke. ' In the article 
of ſublimity, the Night Thoughts may vie with 
Paradiſe Loſt itſelf, though in every other reſpect 
it would be abſurd to attempt a; compariſon be · 
tween them. The general character of Young's 
 Verlſification is that of harſhneſs and ruggedneſs, 
though many paſſages may be produced as ex- 
ceptions. Of the earlier poetical productions of 
Young I am no admirer; it is to a work begun 
after he was fixty years of age, when, if we will 
give any credit to his own declaration, 
« He long had buried what gives life to live, 

- 1. |® Firmneſs of nerve, and energy of thought.” 
that he derives, and will continue to derive, his 
reputation: for certainly ſuch posms as the 
Laſt Day, and the Paraphraſe on Jab, or even 
bis) Hire ie ragedics, could never caghls 


Han - 
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him to a. permanent manſon in the pm ef 
Fame. ' 2 
It would be doing great injuſtice to living 
merit, after enumerating ſo many illuſtrious names 
who have done honour to our age and country, 
to omit to mention a celebrated poeteſs of our 
own times: I mean Mrs. Barbauld, who, in the 
elegant miſcellaneous collection with which ſhe 
has favoured the world, has exhibited the moſt 
beautiful examples of Verſification happily di- 
verſiſied, and accommodated to the greateſt va- 
riety of ſubjects that I recollect to have met 
with in any one author. In the poem ſtiled 
Corſica, her blank verſe makes a very near ap- 
proach to the Miltonic majeſty, and the Summer- 
Evening Meditation is in the beſt manner of 
Voung.— Delia breathes the very ſoul of Ham- 
mond! and the Addreſs to Wiſdom is written 
in the true ſpirit of Prior. The poem on the 
Origin of Song-Writing might have done honour 
to Waller; and the Ode to Spring is entitled at 
leaſt to “ divide the crown'“ with Collins's ex- 
| quiſite Ode to Evening. I have ſeen an allego- 
rical poem alſo in manuſcript, by the ſame fair 
and elegant writer, which Spenſer would readily 
have acknowledged as the work of a kindred mind. 

This lady, certainly, if England had produced 
no Carters, Montagues, or Sewards, might alone 
ſafely be put in competition with the moſt ad- 
mired writers of her own ſex abroad; with 
a De Sevigne, a Des Houlieres, a Du Bocage, 
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or. 2 Dacier. Of one ſpecies of knowledge, with - f 41 

which the literary world in general is well ac- 

quainted, ſhe is indeed apparently wholly deſtitute 1 
and that is the knowledge of her own ſupe- | 1 

riority of genius and merit. nn 
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HERE is arargutent which bat doen often 
- triumphantly urged by the Roman Catholic 
writers, and which is, indeed, ſo ſpecious and im- 


poſing, ſo apparently juſt in its principle, and exten · 


five in its conſequences, that I do not wonder it 
ſhould be regarded as the pillar and ground of their 
faith. If, ſay they, the truth and neceſſity of 
a divine Revelation be admitted, it cannot be 
doubted but it is equally neceſſary that the true 
ſenſe of that revelation ſhould by ſome means 
be aſcertained. Now common ſenſe and daily 
experience fully evince, that the majority of 


mankind are wholly incompetent to enter into 
any ſuch diſcuſſions; and alſo, that the opi - 
nions of private Individuals, who may be a 


beſt. qualified to form a right judgment, are ſo 


oppoſite: and diſcordant, that there is not the 


moſt diſtant probability that the genuine doc- 
trines of chriſtianity, ſhould ever be eſtabliſhed 


on a firm and ſolid foundation, except there exiſts. 


ſome common ſtandard of religious truth, to 
which it may be lawful for all men to ap- 


ee n, 
. which 
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in the deciſions of the Univerſal Church]! which 
is under the immediate guidance of the Holy 
Spirit which is founded upon a rock, againſt 
which the gates of Hell ſhall never prevail !— 
whoſe voice is the voice of God, againſt which 
it is folly, preſumption; and impiety for any 

particular member of that holy and myſtical body 


to oppoſe his own fallible reaſonings and un. 


authorized opinions. This is che faint» outline of 


for Proteſtantiſm in general practice every ar- 


to evade, and of which they ſeem to be 
ſtaggered and confounded by the force 3 
* not in | 


7 


bet 
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to their own prejudices, 'as 
we ir antagoniſts, thaw they were 
by the of the occaſion led, or rather 
driven to do; and therefore they cantented them 
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and that what the Church taught was to be 
e ee ail ee eee e 
trary to the) tenor of Scripture - But in the pro- 
ſecution of the controverſy, the Proteſtants quickly 
found themſelves involved ii new perplexities: 
for either every private Chriſtian had right to 
judge whether the doctrines taught by the Church 
were agreeable to Seripture i in which caſe the 
authority of the Chüfth was an empty ſound; 
without any real — or if the Church 
was allowed to judge of the conformity of its 
on doctrines to the derlarations of Scripture, 
then the authority of the Church wus plainly 
equivalent to the infallibility claimed by the Ro- 
maniſts: The only differente; according to the 
obſervation of a witty writer; corffilting i this 
that in the one "caſe; the Church never roilld 
err and in tlie other; that it never d err. 
För à long time, however, the learned and re. 
verend champions of Proteſtantiſm contented 
themſelves with inſiſting upon, and making the 
molt they could” of this curious diſtinction: and 
it was not, perhaps, till the Bangorian Contro- 
verſy took place; at the beginning of the pre. 
ſent. century, that this abſurd and ridieulous ſub. 
terfuge was compleatiy abandoned; and that the 
right of individuals to appeal from the authority 
of the Church to the authority of the Sacred Serip- 
tures, Was admitted in its full extent, with an ex- 
plicit avawal and Namen 3 all its conſe- 
8 HICSS een ke 3 
4 3 Tt 


not want for able and valiant 
faith; but, alas l the fatal - blo 
Church · authority, that mighty, 
length thrown, proſtrate upon 
withſtanding, however, that we 
enlightened age are able d 
fallacy of this boaſted argument in mo, 
Ghurch-authority, it required a_ force of mind a 
an acuteneſs. of penetration, which perhaps ; n0.0ng. | 
man ever poſſeſſed, compleatly and at ance to detect 5 1 
this dangerous and, deluſive ſophiſm. Many ge. Wi 
nexations paſſed away after the Reformation had — 
taken place before the moſt rational, liberal, and 
intelligent perſons of the Proteſtant, communion 
could prevail upon themſelves-to acknowledge that 
every gFivate Chriſtian was under an indiſpenſable 
1 to exerciſe his on L 
ment, in forming his opinions in Religion: and | 
the authority of the, Church, -andithe deciſions. 0 
Fathers and Councils, as ſuch, ought; not in the 
ſmalleſt degree ta bias his determinations, Thele 
maxims, which to us appear;ſo juſt and obvious, | 
were . univerſally reprobated, as fraught With, the 

moſt miſchievous conſequenees;—as lifting up the 


| they imagined-muſt. backs inevitable 2ciald ob ſuch WO Wa 
en freedom of diſcuſſion. 1 5 
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indeed at prifent no extraordinary ſagacity to ſee 


the weakneſs and futility of theſe apprehenſions; 
nay, it really requires gteat ſtrength of mind to 
feel the full force of an argument, however ſub- 
tle and plauſible, which we have always been ac- 
cuſtomed ti conſider as 'confuted; and we cannot 
therefore without difficulty conceive the prodigi- 
ous weight of the impreſſion. which it , muſt-have 
made on the minds of thoſe who had from their 
earlieſt years been taught to regard it as ſacred for 
its truth, and-venerable for its antiquity. Vet. it 
appears to me, that though human authority bas 


been compleatly diſcarded, the province and ju- 


riſciction of Reaſon have never been ſo accurately 


defined as to preclude all further diſcuſſion upon 


the ſubject. It is even impoſſible perhaps to fix 
uch preciſe boundaries to her dominion as to en- 
able any man, upon juſt grounds to pronounte hi- 
therto thou come and no farther; and as no 
preciſe line of diſtinction can be drawn, or at leaſt 
..can'be clearly diſcerned in this caſe, ſome will be 
apt to attribute more to human Reaſon as a judge 
of divine truths than ſhe is entitled to claim; and 
: others will be inclined to depreciate and to de- 
grade that noble faculty of the mind below its juſt 
value. this remedileſy difference 
of ſentiment, 1 hope I may be permitted to offer 
a a few obſervations upon this ſubje&, without juſtly 
_ ibcurring the charge of preſumption ; for as matter 
. e it gan- 
el 3 * $844, 4 - 477 a 
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ue be baulbüases, ſo in this caſe, notwithſtanding 
the impoſſibility of attaining to à preciſe coinci- 
dence of opinion, arguments may ſtill avail to 
to reduce thoſe differences of opinion which muſt 
always fubſiſt within a narrower compaſsʒ and 
thus we may+ in morals, as well as mathematics, 


imagine the poſſibility ot a perpetual approach, 


whilſt we * the . of an | 
noe! aus? SM HU nt - - 


And, (1ſt, 1. withas 1 of contradir- 
i that Reaſon is the ſole judge of the eyidences 
of a divine revelation: A revelation deſtitute of 


evidence cannot be ſuppoſedz” and to appeal to 
authority as a ſifficdent ground of evidence is a ' 


palpable abſurdity. The authority, af. the Church, 
if the claim was admitted,” muſt reſt upon the au- 
thority -o rebelation; and the "upthority of Teve- 
en e x reſt upon the authority of its 


dence reſt upon the authority of the Church, 13 


evidently to argue in a circle, d in ſo ſmall 


and confined a circle that the ſophiſm muſt be in- 
ſtantly deteRed. "Accordingly, the Fapiſts $ them- 
ſelves appeal to Reaſon as 'a-.competent judge of 
this matter; and very celebrated treatiſes have been 
. written by the divines pf the Romiſh communion, 
4 in which the evidede@ of Chriſtianity have ; been 
- ably and learnedly tated?” Reaſon then is the ac. 
- knowledged judge of tis quieſtion; but the dan- 


ger is, leaſt we ſhould requirt a Hegree of evidence * 


which n e * 


+ 
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dence riſes to probability, we mould act moſt fre 
rationally in rejecting it becauſe it falls ſhort of 
moral certainty!—as juſtly might we reject moral 
certainty decauſe it falls ſhort of mathematical de- 
_ "Honſtration. Whoever attends to the evidences of 
the Chriſtian religion with impartiality and can - 
dour, müſt be Toinpelled to allow the proba- 
_ "bility at Jeaſt of its divine origin; In this "caſe 
how will Reaſon direct a man to d? "to remain 
in à ſtate of perpetual ſcepticiſm” is "equally 
. "Irkſome and difficult ; the balance will ultimately 
' incline either to the one fille or "the other. Now 
to reject a probability is to embrace an im. 
\Þ bility : Let thoſe then who iticline to infide. 
in conſequenee” of the objetions to Which 
Clan is; liable, and the difficulty they find 
in anſwering choſe objeQtions ſatisfacberfly, — let 
ſuch men reflect upon che inſuperable difficulties 
with which that infidelity is itſelf attended: Let 
them take the trouble to frame not only a nega. 
10 tive but a poſitive creed, and they will ſoon "ſte 
"How much weaker and more expoſed to obſection 
every particular and diſtinct ſcheme of infidelity 
is than Chriſtianity how much leſs the poſitive 
1 evidence i in its favour—how much greater the in- 
conſiſtencies and improbabilities connected witlt it. 
But, 2dly, Reaſon is competent to judge not 
only of the "evidences ” but the doktrines of 
e this it muſt be owned is a propoſi- 
2 non to ary im uhiqualified allent ought not to 
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and no explanation can be expected to produce 
univerſal ſatis faction. Reaſon and Revelation muſt 
doubtleſs be in their natures perfealy recon- 
_ cileable but they may apparently differ, and in that 
.-caſe muſt revelation be explained in conformity to 
3 | Reaſon, or muſt Reaſon ſubmit to be filenced by 
the voice of revelation? In order to affiſt our deter- 
minationz upon this point, it muſt be remembered, 
« that- there. is u moſt importan diſtibetion between 
- Reaſon abſtraQtedly conſidered, F: e. eternal truth 
and rectitude, and human Reaſon; ;. or thoſe prin- 
. ciples which we . adopt, upon the Prefumption 
. of their conformity to the dictates of abſtratt 
truth; andi it is very ſuppoſable that. the doctrines 
of revelation may differ very widely from our 
. ideas of, Reaſon, though they unqueſtionably: cor- 
reſpond -to-Reaſon as it /ſubliſts in "the Ariße 
mind, i. e. to perfect truth, rectitude and wiffom 
Nevertheleſs, there. are. ſome things ſo clearly A. 
cernible by the light of human Reaſon, that it is 
impoſſihle for us, without diſcarding it as 9 
1 uſeleſs, to doubt of their agreement with 
: Reaſon. or abſtract truth; and if it could 
proved that reyelation really contradicted any of 
thoſe principles Which Reaſon indubirably Incul- 
* we ſhould indeed be reduced to à ſtate of 
moſt ;diſtreſling perplexity. It Chriſtianity, 
- accompanied as I think it is with convincing © evi. 
dence of a divine original; ſhould in expreſs terms 
- ext; that the Rebler dieb 1 ſee in the form 
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of bread and wine is really and truly the body 
and blood of Chriſt, and that the ſame identical 
body ſubſiſts whole and undivided: at the ſame 
\ inſtant of time in a . thouſand different places, 
or if I could believe that this religion really aſ- 
exibes all the attributes of Deity. to three diſtinct 
. perſons, and yet maintains in the moſt unequi- 
vocal language the abſolute unity of the Divine 
Nature, I would without heſitation acknowledge, 
that Reaſon and Underſtanding were given us in 
vain! The ſimple dictates of Reaſon, which in 
caſes of this nature have a clearneſs and certainty 
which no ſpecies of evidence can ſuperſede, muſt 
deſtroy the authority of revelation; and the evi- 
dence by which this revelation is accompanied 
muſt, on the other hand, confound every principle 
of Reaſon, and © mate indeed the very faculty 
of eyes and ears: Happily we are not re- 
duced to this i late, Nothing contained 
in the Chriſtian revelation can with the leaſt de- 
. gree of juſtice be ſaid to contradict thoſe/principles 
of Reaſon. which have any pretence to be ſtyled 
ſelf. evident. But ſome will not ſeruple to affirm, 
that many articles of the Chriſtian faith may ne- 
| vertheleſs be deemed, irrational, as not coinciding 
with thoſe conchufions which Reaſon enables us 
to deduce: from : ſelf-evident principles; they 
think that evident marks of imperfection are 
; diſcernible in the general . ſcheme; and they 
fancy, as à certain/Spaniſh/ Monarch is reported 
to have bone” with * to the * 
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f *thv!' Univerſe; that if they had” been con- 
ſulted a much better conſtitution of things might 
have been adopted. This mòde of arguing and 
of judging appears to me to proceed from the 
moſt dangerous preſumption. '' Nothing can be 
more unwarrantable; nothing can exhibit a ſtronger 
inſtanee of the fatal effects of pride, combined with 
folly, than the rejection of a revelation authen- 
ticated by ſufficient evidence, becauſe it may con- 
tain ſome things which may not approve them- 
ſelves to the underſtanding of the objector. Let 
us conſider how great was the previous improba- 
dility that a human mind ſhould: be capable of 
comprehending the divine counſels, and how 
abſurd it is to expect that à ſcheme ſo far above 
our comprehenſion ſhould in all 1 _ 
dee to our underſtandinga. 
Say of this plan the bearings and ag 
The ſtrong connections, 4 Hs 
| Gradations juſt, Str 329436 165 
Locked through ?? 
The general tendency. of the Nan. des may 
. reaſonably expect ſhould appear to be worthy of 
- its divine author. If it could be fairly proved to 
be inimical to the intereſts of truth, virtue and 
happineſs, it would be an internal argument againſt 
the divine origin of it, as powerful as any exter- 
nal arguments which could poſſibly be produced 
in its favour; but it is a very weak pretence in. 
deed for with-holding our aſſent, to alledge that 
thoſe intereſts are not promoted in that particular 
manner 
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5 aeg we Gould av een wa. e. 
-.3dly, It wuſte be confeſſed 24hat + Reaſan, 


5 "though: of admirable. uſe in. judging of the evi. 


dences and inveſtigating the doctrines of reve- 
Aation, is yet incapable of producing uniformity = 
Hof, opinion: This the Romaniſts urge as an ir- 
refragahle proof of that infallibility to,which they 
advance ſo bold a. claim, and which is, as they 
ſay, abſolutely neceflary to the preſervation of the 
unity and purity of the Chriſtian, faith. But, as 
Dr Clarke admirably obſerves, t the true unity 
. « of Chriſtians, is not a unity of faith in the bond 
of ignorance, or a unity of profeſſion in the bond 
of perſecution, but a unity of eee 

bond of peace. "os (ron ano 
Experience proves that a divedfity of ſentiments 
in Religions not attended with thoſe pernicious 
effects hich in former times even wiſe and good 
men in general ſo neadleſſiy apprehended. Thoſe 
who are in the habitual practice of reading the Sa. 
_ c-ered Seriptures with a view to their religious in- 
formation and improvement, ean ſcarcely fail to 
much of the ſpirit of Chriſtianity; in compariſon 
olf which a: juſt view of its ſpeculative doctrines 
is of little conſequence. | Diverſity of opinion 
_ --imbibe where it ſubſiſts affords ample ſcope for the 
— of ſome of.the moſt amiable of the Chtiſ- 
tian virtues; and it is not improbable that a co- 
incidence of opinions may at length take place in 
Were ann World, which the flaming-zealots 
,.of 
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of the preſent Wee" view with aſtoniſhment. 
If, however; uniformity of ſferitimentſhould*be 
- ſuppoſed utterly and for ever unattainable, An. 
cerity furely is | attainable by all; and: a "fincere * 
enquirer after truth, who is actuated by the ge- 
nuine ſpirit of | Chriſtianity, can never ful of te- 
rr to the Divine approbation 
acceptance Who is I ſay actuated by the 
1 genuine ſpirit of Chriſtianity; for I willingly ar- 
* knowhedge, chat by far too great w/(Rtreſs/ tiks 
been placed upon ſincerity, when umiuffusneed 
and unenlightened by a ſingle ray of thas mull, 
bumble, and benevolent ſpirit. Sincerity Wan- 
deed one of the moſt- important and una 
branches of: Nellgian; but it las not drefore to 
uſurp the place of all e teſt: Sinderityn iet a 
virtue highly commendable; but: finctriry-will vf 
itſelf go but a very littleaway-rowanrdsoforming! a 
Character of diſtinguiſtied moral excellence. Vir- 
tue conſiſts in an unde viating rectitude af action, 
reſulting from perfedt rectirude of principle; hut 
"How far ſhort does fincerity fall of is idea 0 
virtue. A man may be "fincere; yet At 
his actions maybe perniciousz al moſt all his men- 
tal affections and motives: ofrattion' may be de- 
teſtable. I know not that the ſimcerĩty of Bonner | | 
brand in his hand he appeared like ta} fiendtler 
A looſe from Halt ranging for revengey! and ing. 
| Every corner of the/Iandwith wemes er bluodand': Bf 
horror. Calvin was without queſtion ſincere when, ; 
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with unrelenting barbarity, he urged the legal mur - 
det of Servetus; but is that execrable action there- 

- fore leſs the ſubject of our indignation or abhor- 
rence? And St. Paul, whoſe ſincerity when breathi- 
ing out threatenings and laughter againſt "the 
: { diſciples. of Chriſt no one can doubt, does not 
ſcruple to ſtyle himſelf the chief of finners, and 
not worthy: to be called an Apoſtle, , becauſe he 
the Church of God. St. Paul well 
6 at leaſt, that the virtue 
which muſt recommend us to the favour of God 
does not conſiſt in a blind and furious zeal for even 
truth itſelf, and much leſs for pernicious dogmas 

' fraught with falſhood and folly, but in what he 

. Ryles the fruits of the Spirit, patience, long ſuf. 
fiering; juſtice, temperance, meekneſt aud charity: 
S though I gire my body to be. burned,” ſays that 
©. tens and have not charity, it profitetk 
© me nothing.” The Phariſee deſcribed by our Ba- 
„Aer as praying in the Temple, is repreſented 
--us entertaining a very high idea of his attain- 
mente in moral excellence; his ſincerity as far 
n appeafs was unimpeachable; yet we are üſ⸗ 
ſured that the Publican went Owe. to his houſe 

| - juſtified rather than the other: The truth is, that 
: a man's believing himſelf to be, virtaqus' no more 
conſtitutes virtue than a man's believing him- 
elf. to be {killed in the ſciences conſtitutes) Jeatn- 
ung. The 'Sciiptnije! declires, tat if we have 
4: | not the ſpit jof Cd e . none of his: | 
N 15 25 * 4h oe | is, fl 8 av; * 
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let. us beware en of an emu ſo fatal as muſt 
te the ſuppoſition that - becauſe we are. ſincere, 
i. . becauſe under the influence: of à ſtrong de- 
lafon, we vainly and falſely imagine our actions 
canformable to the ſtandard of moral reQtitude, 
ve cannot juſtly ineur puniſhment for any ſpe- 
cies of miſconduct proceeding from the maſt c- 
rupt heart or depraved inclination.1 
ae The laſt; obſeryation I here en makes 
whether it may be thought the conceſſion afford 
an) advantage to the Roman Catholics in this 
argument or not, is, that it appears an 
undeniable: fact, that the bulk of —— 
.Chriſtians are, as the Catholics alledge, wholly 
incompatent to enter into thoſe diſcuſſions which 
are neceſſary to form an qpinion upon julb grounds; 
Aicher reſpecting the evidences or the doctrines 
of Chriſtianity. Lam ſenſible, that the generality 
of Proteſtant- writers have maintained that the 15 
evidences of Chriſtianity are 0 ſtrong, and be 
duoctrines of Chriſtianity 1o..clear, that the un- | 
learned multitude may ſafely be left to decide | 
for themſelves upon theſe important points; and- 
I readily acknowledge that they ought to he dn 
at full liberty ſo to do; but as a queſtion oi ſuct, 
I cannot but admit that they are incqmpetent = 
to form a true and accurate judgment; hom then 
is this apparent incongruſy ta be reconciled? Con- 
_ Eifely, and I chink fatisfactorihy, ug L:deny e 
1 . 2 
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af any Church-whatever: to any degree of autho- 
| ritys. for the reaſon, ſo often and ſo ably urgeck 
by variaus writers: It is a claim wholly unſup- 
."- potted; by Reaſon or Scripture: it is a moſt, da- 
ning uſurpation over che canſciences of mankind: 
it is raiſing an inſurmountable obſtacle in the way-. 
of religious information and improvement: it 
brings to one. dead level every mind,” and it. 
has a tendency, to produce an univerſal torpor of 
all che mental powers; but I do not think it nes. 
ceſſary in order to · invalidate this claim, to main - 
tain, that all perſons. are ſufficiently qualified to 
judge for themfelyes upon religious ſubjecta. 57 
content myſelf with aſſerting, that all men have 
2 right to judge for themſelves; and when the 
rigin is once eſtabliſhed I have no doubt but. 
thoſe' who are qualified to judge, will in general 
extxciſexhat right; and though there may be a 
conſiderable. difference of opinion amongſt thoſe 
uo are beſt qualified to judge, yet when perfect 
| freedom of inweſtigation is allowed, and the. abi. 
lities exerted in the ſupport, of oppoſite opinions 
may be ſuppoſed nearly equal, thoſe who are en- 
gaged an the ſide of truth muſt upon the whole. 
poſſeſs a. maniſeſt advantage over thuſe who are 
engaged in the cauſe. of error; and however im. 
perceptible the bias may originally be, if it is real, 
the. effects muſt in time be apparent. Truth muſt 
inuſenſibliy and gradually gain ground, till it ſhall 
at lengih again a decided and permanent ſupeti- 
nity; and the experience of all ages . 
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wat the went of mankind,! ſerretly: conſGous of . 5 
incapacity, embrace altnoſt impliritiy 


the opinions of thoſe whoſe ſuperior ſtation, Abi. | 
nties and authority, entitle «them ut leaſt to re tt 


their o. 


and deference, and whoſe extenſtve influence is 
upon the whole favourable to the general hap- 
pineſs. Ar in conſequence therefore of free en- 
quiry juſt and liberal ſentiments will 


prevail amongſt the higher ranks: of ſociety, thoſe 
ſentiments will ſooner or later infallibly- diffuſe | 


theniſelves amongſt the lower claſſes of mankind ; 


not as the refult of rational conviction indeed; 
ſo much ns of that irriſiſtible influence which muſt 


always accompany ſoperiority of knowledge and 


ſtation. Ido not however mean to inſinuate 
that all attempts to enlighten the minds of the 
multitude are uſeleſs or abſurd : ſuch 


| arguments 
as they are capable of comprehending, and ſuch 
as have any tendency to enjargs cheir ſphere of 


comprehenſion, ought undoubtedly to be exhibited 


in the moſt confpicuous point of views! A little 
knowledge is faid to de a dangerous thing: but 
is much more for Dy 
unremitted efforts to inſtract and enlighten man- 
kind, the number of competent judges muſt con. 


I believe total i 


tinually increaſs; and the minds of the multitude 


wilt be gradually prepared for the- reception of 


thoſe- truths which they may be- unsgön' to chi - 
inveſtigation of. If the majority of Chiiſtians in 


this enlightened country are not properly qua- 
ltfied-to decide in controverſies of faith, certainly 


i A; thoſe 
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thoſe of Spain and Portugal are much leſs ſo: 
There are degrees of ignotrance; and every ad- 
vance in knowledge is favourable to virtue and 
happineſs; but it does not appear to me advi/- 
able, becauſe the Church of Rome extravagantly 
claims a right to judge for every private Chriſ. 
tian, to embarraſs the queſtion by maintaining 
for himſelf. The right to judge is indeed un- 
queſtionable; but the ability to exerciſe that 
right is quite another thing; and though I do 
think it infinitely better that the moſt illiterate 
Obriſtian under Heaven ſhould take upon him 
to decide upon the moſt difficult queſtions in Theo- 
logy, rather than fancy himſelf under an obliga- 
tion of conſcience to ſubmit to the deciſions of 
any other man or body df men, and though ſuch 
an illiterate Chriſtian may undoubtedly be a very 

upright judge, L hope I- am not, by any prin- 
ciple. of Proteſtantiſm, compelled to acknowledge 
him to be a feecond Daniel; or even to allow 
that the majority of thoſe who paſs under the 
general denomination of Chriſtians, and who may 
be very good Chriſtians, but whoſe worldly oc- 
cupations and modes of life leave them no lei- 
ſure for literary purſuits, ought to be conſidered 
as competent to decide upon queſtions which they 
— my; nor abllity to ae 
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Taras are two ec e 
vailing in the world reſpecting human life; 


dne is, that /ife is @ jet 3 and for the benefit and 
tnſtrudtion: of poſterity, this maxim has been 
recorded on a monument placed amidſt the vene- 
rable remains of all that mankind have been taught 
to call good and great/ The other is, that 75+ is 
not 2 jeſt, but a moſt ferious and important reality; 
that though the duration of our temporal exiſtence 
is ſhort and tranſitory, the manner in which it is 
paſſed is in the higheſt degree momentous; for if, 
2s various natural phenomena ſeem to indicate, 
and as Chriſtianity expreſsly affirms, we ure deſ- 
tined by our omnipotent Creator for 'a future and 
an eternal life, and the preſent ſtate ſhould be only 
the firſt ſtage of our exiſtence, 'our future happineſs 
or miſery may, nay, muſt depend upon thoſe good 
or evil propenſities and difpoſitions, which, in our 
paſſage through this world, we muſt inevitably 
tcontract. This connection between the preſent 
and a future ſtate of exiſtence, adds a dignity 
and ſolemnity po 2 intereſting to the vain 
and tranſient ſcenes of this mortal We; and 
one Inner on © by 
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by this means a principle of action is implanted 
in the mind, far more powerful, as well as noble, 
than any which temporal motives can poſſibly in- 
ſpire. To thoſe who entertain no ſuch expecta- 
tion or belief, life migſt appeat comparatively a 
jeſt, an ænigma far more inexplicable than that of 
the Sphinx. The preſent ſtate of things, inde- 


cannot poſſibly reconcile to our ideas of the natu- 
ral and moral perfections of the Deity. By recur- 
ring to the celebrated Eflay on Man, we may 


caſily be *£envinced how inadequate . were the 


powers of a great Philoſopher and Poet in con- 
junction for the accompliſhment of that purpoſe. 


Ibe reſult of the whole bears no proportion to the 


_ aſtoniſhing diſplay of magniſicenee and wiſdom 
which we. diſcover in the inveſtigation of the ſe- 


veral parts; and if man, lord of this lower world, 
is himſelf to fink into annihilation almoſt gs ſoon 
poſe worthy of the. great Creator is anſwered by 
this wonderful e Divine power? Surely 


it may be ſaid, „ Man walketh in a vain ſhow 
and the wiſeſt wh the human race TOS 


exclaim, Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” Never 
theleſs, though men who have been accuſtomed io 
indulge the ſublime and elevated ſenſations which a 
proſpect of immortality is calculated to excite 
would, if totally . deprived of that glorious hope, 
be inclined to regard the preſent ſcene of things 
25 n. willing mn contemptible, * 


3 „ 
use nes es tage 


the limits of the preſent" life, the ſcenes before 


We e e 
man of high ſtation, a man of parts, of ohſerva- 


tion and reflection, who does not appear, even in 
the decline of life, to have raiſed his thoughts or 
withes beyond that ſpecies of happineſs which i 


he had himſelf experienced the vanity, but whick 


he nevertheleſs urges his fon to purſue with ſuch 
intemperate ardour, that honour, virtue; and re- 
n, are to be ſacrificed without heſitation at 


the ſhrine 
up. To ſay nothing of the prepoſterous nature of 
his Lordſtiip's plan of education in otherineſpeQs4 
of the abſurdity of ſuppoſing - that mankłind could 
pr made the dupes of a boy; of the abſurdity 
of urging a youth, deſtitute- of ambition, or fu- 
periority of talents, and labouring under peeu- 
liar diſadvantages, to aim at the higheſt honourꝭ of 


the State; of the abſurdity of educating a youth - 


in a foreign country, who was afterwards to Teek 
for advancement at home of the abfurdity of en 
deavouring to excite that ardent ſpirit of emulation 
A be kin- 

5 2 


of dhe idol which his Lordſhip" has ſet 
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Aled by che Hatus of genden To fay- nothing of 
. theſe; and of a thouſand other abſurdities; it is 
| impoſſible to pardon the total want of principle 
_ a.fgw; words, it may be thus explained. Life is a 
jeſt; therefore, to aim at the advancement. of hu - 
man happineſs, as your grand object, and at the 
 approbaticn of your Maker/aggyourtukinfate re- 
wards; muſt of courſe be ridiculous. Jo put on 
the;appe@rance.of-generolity, humanity," and , diſ- 
intereſtedneſo, is indeed no bad policy; but the 
ſole end which yon, ought ever to purſue, either 
directly or indirectiy, as the promotion of your 
oum intereſt. Many things are uſeful or valys. 
able as means; but the great end to which they 


3 are all tog he conſidered as ſubſervient, is to riſe 


in the nid for which purpoſe you negd not 
ſcruple to make vic of the eſtabliſmed modes of 
the court g artifice, diſſimulation, and 
Vice and virtue are antiquated, diſtit ctiolls; do 
not perplex yourſelf by attending to them; the 
grand diſtinction, which it is neceſſary to keep 
continnally in view, is between that which is 
faſhionable and that which. is vulgar. So far as vir: 
tue is conneſted with.faſhion, it is to ba followed 3 
ſo far as vice implies ulgarity, it is to be ſhunned. 
There are ſo i however, of univerſal and 
perpetual; obligation ; and though a ſtrict obſerv · 
| ance of the axtiales of, the Decalogue maꝝ be diſ 
penſed with, nauer hope for advancement, or even 'L 
3 if you. * l into a 
$549 | room, 
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( WS, ets! b Heb: 
May thus freely declared my difupprobation # 
a plan I regard as eſſentially wrong, I ſhalt 


— my ſentiments reſpecting that which 


I believe to be right, I am clearly of opinion, ha 


the culture of the human mind cannot cm- 
mence at too early a period. An infant who 
has attained to the uſe of language is capable 
of receiving numberleſs ideas ; ad- it 
importance that the firſt ideas» With witten the 
mind of a child is impreſſed, ſhould be Auch G8 
are favourable to virtue The lighsg of reafon 
begins to dawn much ſooner thamiperhaps 

nerally imagined jan — 4 
children who have not paſſed th, Years. of in- 


ang with reſpect bothit64irtueand knowledge) 
as can ſcarcely be believed but Byrhoſs 


tion. Never was there nnn 


in gdod; for if the blaſſoins of Wrtus and knows - 
edge · do not appear in aer 
gence in ſowing the ſeed} tie weed of idleneſo 
and m__ nn 9 Pang 
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which it will afterwards be found difficult if not 
impoſſible to eradicate; beſides, if the human mind 
could be retained in a ſtate of perfect neutrality 

to the age ſpecified by Rouſſeau, how 'abford is 
i to expect that it ſhould then be capable of 
deciding upon queſtions which have divided man- 
bind for ages. In fact, the firſt opinions we em- 
brace, at whatever time of life we may commence 
our enquiries, are, and muſt be, thoſe of our im- 
mediate inſtructors: Nor is the evil in the leaſt 
— by delaying the period of that com- 


real fatizfaftion in diffuſing the liberal - ſpirtt of 
free enquir and unbounded diſcuſſion. 
I acknowledge myſelf an advocate for a very 
Nh of — — in the treatment 
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and at that critical period of life when the re- 
ſtraints ſo long impatiently ſubmitted to, muſt 
at laſt ſuffer relaxation, is too often ſeen to throw 
off every appearance of regard to that which has 
ever been the object of its ſecret averſion. I pre- 
ſume I ſearcely need to ſay, that I do. not mean 
to recommend that abſurd and pernicious ſpecies 
of indulgence by which temporary caprice is 
gratified at the expence of future happineſs, but 
that which aims and is calculated to excite af- 
fection and confidence. | All recreations, tend- 
ing either to health or rational amuſement, ſhould 
de not only allowed but encouraged:— An un- 
reſerved intercourſe of converſation, promoted by 
: kinidneſs,, condeſcenſfion, and a flattering appear. 
- ples of knowledge and virtue may be inculeated 
in a thouſand different ways, by a ſxilful and 
watehful inſtructort and the underſtanding will 
make rapid and vigorous ſhoots where it has 
| free: ſcope to expand itſelf. in all directions; and 
i the early bloſſoms appear ſomewhat luxuriant, 
it is far better than that “ Nature's wild vigour 
working at the root“ ſhould be chilled by 
neglect, or blaſted by ſeverity; Mildneſs and in- 
-dulgence, guided by good fenfe and prudence, 
neee muſt neteſſarily gene- 
rate affection and gratitude in the breaſts of the 
6 ee, and ill venture to lay it down as 
an almoſf+ infallible maxim; that if children are 
nad. with a failure of duty in thoſe re- 
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ſpecs, 6 | 
conduct of the parents. 

As to the long-conteſted. — relpeding 
the ſuperior eligibility of a public or private 
Education, cannot but give a decided” opi - 
nion in favout of the former. All the powers 
and faculties of the mind have a freer ſcope and 
a. wider range in a public than a private ſemi. 
nary; and a man who has had the advantage of 
a public Education, will in general retain through 
life a certain ſuperiority over another of equal 
abilities and knowledge brought up under the 
care of a domeſtic tutor. I think, alſo, that 
with reſpect to learning, i. e. claſſical learning. 
Public ſchools have a manifeſt advantage over 
private ſeminaries; and though the general rule, 
in this caſe, mult after all admit of many ex- 
ceptions, and the true queſtion is not, whether 

2 public or private Education is beſt, but whe · 
ther one or the other is beſt for à particular in- 
dividual; yet I repeat, that I have no doubt 
but, for the majority, a public Education will 
be found moſt eligible. In order to ſecure the 
advantages which may, wich proper care and 
caution, be expected from this mode of Edu- 
cation, the moſt aſſiduous endeavours . ſhould, 
doubtleſs, be uſed, from the earlieſt dawn of rea- 
ſon, to inculcate juſt and noble principles of 
action; and for ſome years previous to the en- 
trance of a youth i into this intereſting ſcene, per- 

haps, from the age of ſeven or eight, to twelve or 
1 fourteen, 
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fourteen, he would be moſt advantageouſly placed 
at à private ſchool, under the care of a tutor, 
not only qualified to direct his literary purſuits, 

over his manners and morals. Not that the pa- 
rental attention ſhould: ſuffer any ſuſpenſion upon 
this account; by that mild wiſdom which ſe- 
cures the affections while it informs the under- 
ſtanding, much may be effected without encroach- 


of a tutor, at this period, when the intellectual 


powers advance rapidly towards maturity, and 


knowledge already begins to en e the 
means of mental gratification. 


It is a very frequent ſubje& of -camplaine, 


that-little beſides the learned languages is at. 


tended to at the public ſchools; but I think 
without ſuſſicient foundation. At the age of 


thirteen. or fourteen, which ſeems to be the 
proper periad for entering ing thoſe „emu 
ries, no inconſiderable ſtock of knowledge may 
_ reaſonably, be ſuppoſed, in a mind properly 
cultivated,; to have been already attained. __ 


general idea of ancient and modern Hiſtory, the 


firſt elements of Geographical and Mathematical 
ſcience, a perfect familiarity with the French lan- 
guage, and a, conſiderable - proficiency in the 


Greek and, Latin tongues, may at leaſt be pres 
ſumed. The proper buſineſs. of a public ſchool 


de eee Song thine prepares in ca.. 


«8 |} ical 


ing upon the province, or aſſuming the authority, 
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ſical literature; and ſurely it is not poſſible to 
read the higher claſſics without acquiring, at 
the ſame time with an accurate knowledge of the 
languages, a knowledge of a far ſuperior kind 
a knowledge of facts, characters, and opinions, 
connected with the moſt diſtinguiſhed; and illuſ- 
trious periods of the general hiſtory of mankind, 
When an intimate acquaintance with the learned 
languages, and with thoſe various kinds of .know- 
ledge which are to be derived from a ſtudy of 
the moſt celebrated writers in thoſe languages is 
acquired, the proper period arrives. for a re-. 
moval to the Univerſities, where a regular ſuper. 
ſtructure may be erected upon the extenſive and 
ſolid foundation which has been previouſly-laid. 
It is with reluQtance that I prefume to paſs any 
cenſure upon the general mode of inſtruction 
adopted by thoſe learned and noble ſeminaries : 
I am well convinced that with right diſpoſitions, 
and with a mind properly prepared and cultivated, 
a youth may make as rapid improvements in 

. every branch of uſeful knowledge at Oxford or 
Cambridge as at any ſeat of learning in Europe: 
Of this, the many great and illuſtrious characters 

formed there, afford the moſt honourable and 

deciſive proofs, Surely, however, in Chriſtian 
ſeminaries of Education, it would not be im- 

proper to pay à ſomewhat greater degree of at- 
tention to the inculca of the principles of 
the Chriſtian religion. It is moſt certain chat, 


how contrary to the ſpirit of philoſophy, had 
the publie profeſſion” of an exploded ſyſtem been 


extorted from them by the State, in order to 
qualify them for the office of publie inſtructors ! 
A ſyſtem originally framed in an age of com - 

- parative darkneſs, by men in no reſpect mote, 
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judgment agreeable to truth than themſelves + 
How,would they have diſdained to fetter their ar- 


dent mind, which in che purſuit of truth ſo often 
paſſed the flaming bounds of place and time“ 


in ſuch ignoble ſhackles How would they have 
felt themſelves degraded, and how low would they 


the, barbarous plan which ſtill prevails in what 
we are pleaſed to call this enlightened age and 
country. It is a certain and melancholy truths 


that the moſt able and intelligent men in our 


Univerſities axe afraid to invite the attention of 
Jouth, to the free inveſtigation of the, principles 
Chriſtianity, becauſe by ſuch an inyeltigation 
4 inconſiſtency of their own conduct would 

appear in 400, ſtriking and painful a point of 
view; and very ſerious inconveniencies would. 
ariſe from exciting in the minds of thoſe /A 
are intended for public teachers of that rel 


gion, doudis and ſcruples reſpecting the lawful 


nels of complying with thoſe conditions which * 

eee, neceſſary to enjoin- 

I cannot, in this, curſory, ſketch, entirely 
omit 10 ſpeak of the faſian which is- bey 

come ſo univerſal—of ſending, yaung men af for- 
tune, after they have taken their degree at thg 
IUniverſity, to make What ig called the grand 


tour. No doubt many, very plauſible, and ſome 
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mental proſtitution! Let this is the wretched, 
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whe derived from foreign travet$Fbur'*F#t 
well. perſuaded, that in order to ativin toſe ad- 
ee, it is neceſſary to have a mind mel 
better prepared and cultivated than the Se 
rality of our young men of faſſion poke 
To expoſe an inexperienced youth wh thing 
very light tincture of knowledge, and no "tHe 
reliſn for it, whoſe paſſions are ſtrong,” and in 
whoſe mind no fixed prineiples of vitue are 
implanted, to counteract their influence to W 
poſe a youth of fue a — — 
_ tations which he muſt inevitably encounter in 
uch a fituation, is to expole him to am 
certain ruin. The advice or remonſtrances Gf 
a governor can no mere uva to ſtem the tod 
rent of diffipation and vice, than a bulruſt cat 
| ſtop the inundations of the Nile In fact, che 
very idea of appointing a governbr implies n 
abſurdity. If a youth e ſo devoid” of ſeniſe or 
of virtue as to need d he is not in 


ſuch a ſtate of mind as to be cspable Gin: 


provement byntravel. If Education" mus Deen 
properly conducted, the moſt dangerous and eri. 
tical years. of life are paſſed, at that period when 
it is uſual to commence traveller. Ihe very 
term govetor is Juliyuctſpleaſing to the eur 
of youth now arriving at the age of manhood 
—it ought to be erchanged for that of cbmpat. 
nion and friend. Let your ſan, I would fay' + 
de the parent hom 1 was to adviſe, 
Lahe ſole maler of his own 3 from 
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e real knowledge and merit are ſomes. 
times apt to aſſume an air of- ſuperiority and 
felf-importance, than which nothing can be more 
diſguſting, or can tend more to: excite the con- 
tempt of others, who have employed their time 
to, perhaps, at leaſt ihews n. An (ne 
native country. a 
| Upon the whole it rer. NS” ao Joie 
time ſpent at the Univerſity, with - oceaſionhl 
excurſions to the Continent, would be far pre. 
ferable to the prevailing cuſtom of wandering 
about Europe for two or: three years ſucceſſively; 
till in many inſtances an unaffected pleaſing ' 
Engliſhman becomes metamorphoſed into a co] 
ceited and aukward foreigner :—At leaſt it would 
be happy for the Continent, and much for the ere» 
dit of our on country, if a ſtop was put to that 
egreſs of riotous and diſſipated Engliſh youth, which 
at preſent is ſo juſtly a ſubject of complaint abroad: 
and who, to the evil diſpoſitions they carry out wich 
men make it their boaſt that Europe they 
ſaw,” let them recollect that Europe ſaw them 
too; and they will have little, reaſon to indulge 
any emotions of vanity derived from this ima- 
ginary ſource of ſuperiority. nt e nee 
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JERHAPS no writer can be nitines; of an. 
cient or of modern times, to whom man- 
kind are under more extenſive obligation than Mr- 
Locke. By his Eſſay on Human Underſtanding, 
he has effected what may well be called a complete 
revolution of opinion in metaphyſics. Metaphy- 
+ fics, which had ſo long and ſo juſtly lain under 
the reproach of bewildering the underſtanding in 
a maze of words deſtitute of real meaning Me- 
taphyſics, which had fo long diſcourſed in an unin - 
telligible jargon, became in the hands of Mr. 
Locke a moſt intereſting and important branch of 
true philoſophy. By his Treatiſes on Govern- 
ment and Toleration, he fixed the civil and reli- 
gious rights of mankind upon a firm and immove- 
able baſis; and in his Theological Works he ex- 
hibited the reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, and the 
ſolidity of the evidence upon which our holy reli. 
gion is founded, in a clear, perſpicuous, and con- 
vincing point of view. No one can hold the 
name'and the memory of that great man in higher 
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venetation than myſelf; but at the ſame time I 
would no more ſubmit to take any opinion” upon 
truſtfrom Mr. Locke than from Spinoza br Hobbes; 
and whenever I diſcern, or think I diſcern, an er- 
for in the writings of a man of ſuch diſtinguiſhed 
eminence, I am the more defirous of its be- 
ing properly animadverted upon” and confuted, 
in enen 
the reputation of its Author. This is the 
apology I think neceſſary for hazarding a” 
obſervations upon that celebrated chapter a 
Mr. Locke's Effay, which treats Of Power; 
ſo far as relates to his repreſentation of the nature 
of the Human Will, and of the Liberty or Nece{- 
fity of Human Actions. che clearneſs and preci- 
fion of Mr. Locke's ideas, on thoſe various ſubjects 
which he has undertaken to diſcuſs, are, notwith- 
ftanding the frequent embarraſſment of his ſtyle, 
ſo juſtly and univerſally acknowledged, that one 
cannot but be aſtoniſhed at the obſcurity and per. 
plexity in which this intereſting topic, under his | 
management of it, ſeems involved; and it is im- 
poſſible to point out a more ſtriking contraſt than 
this chapter on Power, by Mr. Locke, forms to 
the © View of the doctrine of Philoſophical-Neecef- 

,” by Dr. Hartley; which I regard as # maſter. 
piers of compoſition, and from which it is evident 
that the moſt profound reaſdnings never need to 
boſe fight of thoſe indiſpenſable requiſites of good 


writing, conciſeneſs, ſimplicity, and perſpicuity. 
1 cannot but ſuſpect that Mr. Locke entered upon 
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reluctance, and that he:deviated into obſcurity and 
| inconſiſtency in treating upon it, from an appre- 


| henſion of incurring the odium of favouring the 
philoſophical ſyſtem of Mr. Hobbes, who had 
ſome years before very ably defended the hypo- 
theſis of Philoſophical Neceſſity in an expreſs trea- 
tiſe upon the ſuhject, and who was perhaps him- 
{elf-indebted for his accurate knowledge. of it: to 
the writings of Spinoza. Now it is well known 
that Spinoza and Hobbes were reputed Atheiſts, 
and the doctrine of Neceſſity was, at the time Mr. 
Locke vrote, almoſt univerſally confounded with 
Fataliſm, which was juſtly regarded as totally irre- 
coneileable with the doctrine of a, Divine Provi- 
. dence, and equally, at variance with the natural 

and moral attributes of the Deity. However un- 
. worthy. of a great Philoſopher, I have little doubt 
but that Mr. Locke, in the inveſtigation of this 
queſtion, was conſiderably influenced by the pre- 
vailing prejudice againſt this tenet- I believe it 
biaſſed his judgment, ſo far as to prevent him 
from admitting the principle in its full extent, 
though be has admitted, all the premiſes which are 
neceſſary to arriye at the concluſion; and I fear 
it induced him to adopt the diſingenuous artifice 
of uſing ambiguous language, in order te diſguiſe 
the impreſſion which it is evident the arguments of 
dhe Neceſſitarians had really made upon his mind. In 
2 word, he appears neither to have attained to clear 
ideas upon the ſubject, nor to have expreſſed the 
ideas he had with any degree of preciſion or per- 
ſpicuity. The eee. man may be; on. 


ſidered * 


* 
2. 4 
1 e 4 


8 . : 
a 


. \ | 


Allered in two different points of view Leiter pos 

; puter or philoſophical. In the popular ſenſe it is 
ly true; in the- philoſophical ſenſe 

it is demonſtradly falſe : but Mr. Locke obviouſly 

confounds theſe two different views of the ſubject ; 
and though he admits all the premiſes from which 
the concluſions in favour of Philoſophical Neceſſity 
are deduced, he refuſes to acknowledge the juſt- 
neſs of thoſe concluſions, becauſe there is a ſenſe 
in which men may be conſidered as free agents. 
In this chapter there i much extraneous mat 
ter; and Mr. Locke wanders frequently from the 
fubje& he profeſſes to diſcuſs, to which he never 
reverts” without great apparent reluctance: but 


objectionable paſſages, I ſhall confine my remarks, 
to thoſe arguments and aſſertions which bear an 
immediate relation to the point. Liberty,“ ſays 
Mr. Locke, ſect. 8. is a power in any agent 
* to do or to forbear any particular action, accord · 
ing to the determination or thought of the 
mind.“ This definition is conſonant to the popu- 
lar view of the ſubject; and it may be called prac- 


to call in queſtion. Metaphyſical Liberty is a power 
of forming oppoſite determinations in the ſame 
preciſe ſituation. A man in any given circum- 
Rances may undoubtedly act as he wills or pleaſes; 
but then the act, whatever it be, A defigiite: 
act, and in the ſame preciſe previous eircumſtan- 
ces iis me ad Uri inxatiodly ue gie 
nn Can; and 
T 2 | * 
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though there are in his digreſſive obſervations very 


tical Liberty, which no Philoſopher ever pretended 
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feft uniformity in the eſſect. Whatever the igno- 
rant or the vulgar may fancy, therefore, through 
out the entire ſeries of cauſes and effects, nothing 
could poſſibhy have happened different from what 
has actually taken place, The: courſe of events is 
fixed and immutgble, and thoughts, volitions, and 
actions, proceed in one : uninterrupted-concatena- 
tion from the beginning to the end of time, agree- 
ably to the laws originally eſtabliſned by the great 
Creator; and it is as inipoſſible to diſturb the re- 
gular progreſſion of cauſes and effects in the men- 
tal as in the material world. A river may as ſoon 
de made to flow back to its fountain, as volitions 
can be erempted from e er — 
of motives. lh 

. hin a. 2. 
that voluntary is not oppoſed to neceſſary, but to 
d imoluntary;“ that is, in other words, that there is 

no real contrariety in the ideas con eyed by the 
terms voluntary and neceflary, but that they may 
aid to act voluntarily when he is under no exter- 
nal conſtraint; but though he acts voluntarily, he 
may and muſt act neceſſarily, if the action is deter- 
mined by motives previouſiy exifting in his on 
breaſt. A man of ;a:chavitable diſpoſition, for in- 
ſtance, beſtous a benefaction for the relief of ſome 
indigent object in diſtreſs. The act is no doubt vo- 
| eg, — — 


bos DN 31.3 add u a e! was 


was beſtowed, he was irreſiſtibly influenced by 'me- 
tives of -generoſity- to. confer this donation; but it 
may be faid, he could have withheld it if he had 
pleaſed· No doubt he could; but the queſtion is, 
How he could have pleaſed to withhold his benefac- 
tion at the very moment in which he was pleaſed to 
beſtow it? 80 far then Mr, Loeke maintains no- 


thing inconſiſtent with the principles of Philoſo- 
phical Neceſſity; nay, he makes the ſame diſtinc- 
tions, and defends them in the ſame manner, that 


the Neceſſarians themſelves are accuſtomed to do. 


Again, Mr. Locke obſerves, ſect. 13. that * where 


the power to act or forbear, according to the di- 


<< reQtion of thought, is wanting there Neceſlity - 


caſe even popular Liberty is wanting. But philo- 


ſophical Neceſſity may take place, where the power 
to act or forbear, accortling to the direction of tho 


thought, is not wanting. In any given or definite 


ſituation of mind, we may either act or forbear - 
to act, as we pleaſe; This all allow; but in 


the ſame preciſe ſituation of mind we cannot 
poſſibly do both. If, in the firſt inſtance, I de- 
termine to act, let me be placed preciſely in the 
ſame ſituation once more, and I muſt inevitably 
form the ſame determination, as, upon the con- 
trary ſuppoſition, the determination not to act muſt 
be equally limited and definite.” When we ſay, with 
_ reference to any particular caſe, a man has power 
to act or to forbear as he pleaſes, &c. there is in 
tr no _- in the nature of the thing ; 


— 
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and the ſeeming uncertainty implied in the ex. 


preſſion denotes only our own'ignorance of the 


event. The place in which a billiard ball muſt 
—_— after being ſtruck, is neceſſarily deter- 
mined by the laws of motion, though if it is 
not obſtructed by any external impediment, we 
ſay in common langyage, that it is eee 
ſettle upon any part of the billiard table. 
*[fthis be d, continues Nr, Locke, led. 14. 01 
leave it to be conſidered, whether it may not help to 
put an end to that long agitated and unreaſonable, 
becauſe unintelligible, queſtion, Whether man's 
will be free or no? It is as inſignificant to aſk, 
Whether man's will be free? as to aſk; whether 
his ſleep be ſwift, or his virtue ſquare ? Liberty 
3 little applicable to the will, as motion 
to fleep, or figure to virtue. Liberty is a 
power which can belong only to agents, and 


Cannot be an attribute of the will, which is alſo 


but a power. Now it is obvious to remark, 
that it is one thing, to object to the diſcuſſion 
of a queſtion, as inſignificant in itſelf; and an- 
other, to object to a particular ſtatement of it, as 
improper. The queſtion accurately ſtated is, 
doubtleſs, not whether the will, but -whe- 
ther the man or agent be free; and Mr. Locke 
ſurely could not flatter himſelf that he had done 
much towards putting an end to the queſtion re- 
ſpecting free agency, by merely propoſing a more 
accurate ſtatement of it, though the former ſtate_ 


ment was by no means, as he aſſerts, either un. 


reaſonable 


* 
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Whether the will be free? was, and ſtill is, 
univerſally underſtood, whether the man or intel- 
ligent agent be free in willing, or in forming 
volitions; and I never heard of any advocates 
for philoſophicab Livery, who pretended that the- 
will was free, as contra-diltinguiſhed - from the 
agent willing; ſo that this obſervation reſolves it- 
ſelf into little better than a quibble. To the 
queſtion then, Whether a man be free ?” Mr. 
Locke, ſect. 21. anſwers to the ſame effect as be- 
fore, © that a man is as free as it is poſſible for free- 


dom to make him, who poſſeſſes the power of 


acting or not acting, by the determination of his 
own thoughts; for how, ſays he, can we think 
any one freer than to have the power to do What 
he will?“ True; ſo ſay the Neceſſitarians; but 


they maintain that this is perfectly conſiſtent 
with their grand axiom, that volitions muſt 


be definite in definite circumſtances.” 4 But, ſays 
Mr. Locke, freedom, unleſs it reaches farther 


than this, will not ſerve the turn: concerning 


human Liberty, therefore, this queſtion is farther 
raiſed, Whether a man be free to will? which L 
think, ſays he, is what is meant, when it is diſ- 
puted whether the will be free.” No doubt it is; 


and this proves with how little juſtice he repre- 
ſents it as an unintelligible queſtion, * As to that, 


he replies, a man in reſpect of willing cannot 
be free; for, Liberty conſiſting in a power to 
ee * 
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in any ſuppoſed caſe, that he preſer the one to the 
other; upon which preference or volition the action, 
or its forbearance, certainly follows.“ This, without 


doubt, is perfectly conſonant to the principles of 


philoſophical Neceſſity. Nay, this argument is always 
urged by the advocates of that hypotheſis as irrefra · 
gable; for the action, as Mr. Locke obſerves, cer- 
tainly following the volition, and volitions being 
founded ypon previous ideas of preference, from 
preciſely ſimilar fituations of mind, volitions and 
actions preciſely ſimilar muſtinevitably reſult. 
But the next thing demanded, ſays Mr. 
Locke, ſect, 25. is, Whether a man be at li- 
berty to will which of the two he pleaſes, motion 


or reſt?” A queſtion of which the abſurdity is 


manifeſt, It is to aſk, Whether a man can will 
what he wills, or be pleaſed with what he is 
pleaſed with?—A queſtion which needs no anſwer.” 
True ; and it 1s a queſtion, therefore, which Mr. 
Locke might have ſpared himſelf the trouble of 
propoſing. It is ſelf-eyident, thatman has the liberty 
or rather the power to will that which he wills; and 
all that the Neceſſitarians pretend is, that man has 
not the Liberty or power of willing that which he 
does not will.“ In this, then,“ he repeats, ſect. 28. 
< conſiſts freedom; in our being able to act or not 
to act, according as we ſhall chuſe or will.“ Thus 
far then Mr. Locke coincides with the advocates 
for philoſophical N cceſſity, though his conceſſions 
are. generally involved in a cloud of words; and 
n deſirous, as it ſhould. ſeem, of ranking 
amongſt 


RpManxs on Lockt, 405 


amongft the friends of philoſophical Liberty. Our 
actions he allows to be neceſſarily determined by 
our volitions. He now goes on to aſk; ſect. 29, 
* What determines the will? To which he anfwers, 
„The mind or the intelligent agent itſelf, exerting 
its power this or that particular way; or, more ex- 
plicitly, the mind is determined by motives ground- 
ed upon feelings of ſatisfaction or uneaſineſs. 
This account is entirely conſiſtent with the ſyſtem 
of Neceſſity; for the advocates of that hypotheſis 
inſiſt as ſtrongly as Mr. ke, that our actions 
are the reſult of our volitions, which are them. 
ſelves produced by motives, or by the mind ac- 
tuated by a regard to motives; and as thoſe mo- 
tives were themſelves produced by cauſes previ. 
ouſly exiſting, it follows that motives, volitions, 
and actions, are all the definite effe&s of definite 


«#4 


mamma. e e eee e- WOT 
—* goldeg/ everlaſting chain, 
«* Whoſe ſtrong embrace holds heaven, and carth, and main.” 


It has, I think, been fufficiently demonſtrated, 
that Mr. Locke's principles reſpecting human 
agency did not in reality differ from thoſe of 
Hartley, Leibnitz, Collins, Hr. and that, in or- 
der to have been conſiſtent, he ought to have 
avowed himſelf a believer in the doctrine of phi- 
loſophical Neceſſity : but this, as it ſeems, he was 
previouſly determined againſt; and a very curious 
expedient, it muſt be owned, he has diſcovered, 
4p ferve as a ſalvo for his reputation in this critical 


* 


dilemma. © It is natural,” ſays he, ſect. 47; © ta 
ſuppoſe, that the greateſt and moſt preſſing unea-. 
ſineſs or motive ſhould determine the will to the 
next action; and ſo it does for the moſt part, but 
not always: for the mind has a power to ſuſpend 
the execution of its deſires; is at liberty to conſi- 
der, examine, and =. them; and in this lies 
the Liberty that man This ſeems to me the 
ſource of all Liberty; and in this ſeems to conſiſt 
what is improperly ſtiled free- will.“ Sect. 52. 
“This is the hinge on which turns the Liberty af in- 
tellectual beings; all the Liberty of which men are 
capable lies in this, that they can ſuſpend their de- 
fires ; all we can do is, to hold our wills undeter- 
mined, till we have examined the good and evil 
of what we deſire. What follows after that, fal. 
* in a chain of conſequences linked one to an- 
E&c, &c. Now, it Mr. Locke had been 
_ a practical treatiſe of morality, I am far 
from denying that he would have done well to 
have laid ſo great a ſtreſs-upon the power we have 
of ſuſpending qur determinations. I neyer heard 
of any Neceſſarian writer who was in the leaſt in · 
clined to call it in queſtion, or who, upon all 
proper occaſions, was not diſpoſed to urge men to 
the practice of it as much as others; but that Mr, 
Locke ſhould introduce it into a philoſophical 
work, and ſhould fancy that he had-eſtabliſhed 
the hypotheſis of philoſophical Liberty, merely. by 
proving that man has a power of ſuſpending hig 
yolitions, .is not a little, aſtoniſhing. The arguy 
ment 
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ment is fo futile,” that were it not advanced by 
great a man, it could ſcarcely- be deemed, as Mn 
Locke has truly ſaidof an abſurd queſtion relating to 
the will, propoſed by himſelf, to deſerve an anſwer 
* Volitions, ſays Mr. Locke, are determined by mo- 
tives.“ Of courſe, therefore, ſay the Neceſhtarians, 
the ſtrongeſt motive muſt determine the volition. 
For the moſt part,” replies Mr. Locke, it does 
*, Jo, but not always; for the mind has a power to ſub 
pend its determinations, to weigh, examine, and de. 
liberate, before it finally reſolves,” &c. Who denies 
All this ? But ſurely a degree of ſagacity far infe- 
ior to that poſſeſſed by Mr. Locke might ſuffice to 
convince us, that a determination to ſuſpend a vo- 
tion is a mental act, no leſs real than the final de- 
termination itſelf: that it is ſubject to the fame 
laws, and can no more be produced without a mo- 
tive than any other volition. We are no; leſs ac- 
; tuated by motives, and no leſs deterinined by the 
ſtrongeſt motive, when we form a reſolution to 
deliberate or to ſuſpend aur final judgment, than 
in any other ſuppoſable caſe; and to pretend that 
we are ever influenced by the weaker motive to re · 
for refutation. If we determine to ad, there muſt 
be ſome motive influencing the determination; and 
that motive, whatever ĩt may be; is without queſtion 
the ſtrongeſt motive, becauſe it dae influence $54 
determination. On the other hand, if we deter- 
mine not to act, or to ſuſpend action, pr won 
inatian mult. likewiſe be founded on ſame mo- 


tive 
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|  eive which, ſo long as it influences — 


is the predominant, that is, the ſtrongeſt motive, 
Of what advantage then to the Anti- neceſſarian 
_ hypotheſis is this boaſted power of ſuſpenſion ? It 
js à power perfectly analogous to all the other 
powers of the human mind; a power which can- 
not be exerted independently of motives: and, ſo 


far as it, is the reſult of motives, the Neceſſitarians 


are far from calling in queſtion its reality; and 
they are as well convinced as Mr. Locke of its 
utility. The inconſiſtency of Mr. Locke upon 
this ſubject is very remarkable: he repeatedly: tell 


uVs, and truly tells us, that Liberty eonfiſts only in 


a power of acting, or forbearing to act: but, 
upon reconſidering his own aſſertions; he is appa - 
rently alarmed at the coincidenet of his ſyſtem 
muſt therefore find or make a difference, or at 
leaſt a diſtinction, between them. So, after much 
obſcure and uſeleſs prefatory matter, he retracts 
what he had before poſitively affir med, and informs 
us, that Liberty conſiſts in the power of ſuſpend, 
ing our volitions. One might reaſonably ſuppoſe, 
that this power was included in the power of for- 
bearing to act; but we are told there is a very im- 
portant diſtinction between them; for the power 
of forbearance cannot be exerciſed but in con- 
ſequence of the prevalence of ſome motive; but 
the power of ſuſpenſion may, it ſeems, be ex. 
erted in direct oppoſition to the prevailing 


n hypotheſis of _ 


——— abs 


Liberty never had a more weak and feeble; advos 


chapter, whenever Mr. Locke argues clearly, ably, 
and ſatisfactorily, he argues in defence of the ſyſ- 
tem of Neceſſity, or of thoſe principles which havg 


Liberty: and his embarraſſment is ſo apparent, chat 
it leads to an ixreſiſtible ſuſpicion. that he was not 

unconſcious of the futility of his own reaſonings x 
and his conduct can be accounted for, only by 


ſuppoſing that he had himſelf imbibed a great | 


| hare of the popular dread and. abhorrence of the 
ſyſtem of Neceſſity, on account of its ſuppoſed 


dangerous and pernicious conſequences, or that he 


reſolved to ſacriſice in this inſtance to popular pre- 
judice, in order to render his work more generally 


acceptable and uſeful. Perhaps both motives mighe 


eoncur to influence him, but neither of them were 


worthy of fo great a man; for truth ought. not to 
be facrificed - to any views of temporary utility: 


and in this caſe, I am of opinion that the truth is 
highly beneficial, and- that it deſerves a very fa- 


fo apprehenſive of, I regard as entirely chimerical : 
It is evident that the doctrine of Neceſſity cannot, 
like the doctrine of Predeſtination or Fataliſm, have 
any dangerous influence upon the bulk of man- 


1 it is . conſiſtent with the popular 


ale, Te uach in, that throughout this whole - 


an intimate and inſeparable. connection with it? 


conſequences which many reſpectable perſons are 
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ideas of Liberty, wich the uſe- of human enden! 

vours, of promiſes,” threatenings, exhortations,"te2 
wards, and/puniſhments, The Liberty of doing as 
they pleaſe, is the only Liberty which mankind in 
general can ever be brought to comprehend; fo 
that the doctrine of Philoſophical Liberty, if true, as 


to them, is uſeleſs; and it muſt be allowedlikewiſe 


upon the ſame grounds, that the doctrine of Philo- 
ſophical Neceſſity, if true, is as to them perfectiy 
harmleſs: but to thoſe who are capable of inveſti- 
gating the queſtion, and who are induced by ar- 
guments of which they really comprehend the 
force, to embrace this opinion, it is not only 
harmleſs but highly beneficial: it opens new and 
extenſive views of the divine government and ad- 
miniſtration ; it enforces reverence to God, and 
benevolence to man, by motives far more power 
ful than any other ſyſtem can poſſibly ſupply ; and 
it excites the molt animating expectations of a 
happy termination of all thoſe mournful and ca- 
lamitous ſcenes with which we are at (preſent ſur- 
rounded ; and exhibits to our intellectual view a 
glorious, however diſtant, proſpect of a ſtate in 
which, to uſe the beautiful language of holy writ, 
„ God ſhall wipe away all tears from our eyes: 
and there ſhall be no more death, neither ſorrow, 
nor crying, neither ſhall there be any more pain 3 
for the former things are paſſed 1 and be- 
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Ry a foriner ir Effay have even to exhibit 
a juſt, however general, view of the means 
by which a great and magnanimous Princeſs, who 
acceded to the crown in a criſis of peculiar diſfi- 
culty and danger, extricated herſelf from her pos 
litical embarraſſments, and attained to the ſum- 
init of temporal fame and proſperity. It may not, 
perhaps, be entirely uſeleſs to reverſe the picture, 
and ſhew how a Monarch, who was placed in 4 
ſituation beyond Ml compariſon more favourable at 
the commencement of his reign, became an obje&t 
of ſcorn and deteſtation long before the © cloſe 
of it. Charles II. was endowed by nature with 
qualities which gave him a juſt title to popu- 
larity; and his wonderful reſtoration to the 
crown of his anceſtors, amidſt the univerſal ac- 
clamations of his ſubjects, after twenty years of 
calamity and confuſion, ſeemed to prognoſticate 4 
reign of unexampled felicity and glory. Adverſity 
has been ſtyled the School of Princes; and he poſ- 
ſeſſed a capacity which might have enabled him to 
derive the moſt eſſential benefits from its diſcipline. 
His knowledge, though not extenſive, or profound; 
»} . was 
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was of that ſpecies which in public life is of the 
| higheſt importance; and which, if it had been 
rightly applied, would have conferred an honour- 
able diſtinction upon his character- He was well 
acquainted with hiſtory and politics ; he underſtood 
the intereſts of -his country, and well knew the 
rank ſie was entitled to hold amongſt the powers 
of Europe. He was poſſeſſed of the moſt inſi- 
| nuating and graceful addreſs ; and without de- 
parting from the dignity of his ſtation, he knew 
how to charm all who approached his perſon, by 
the unaffected condeſcenſion and engaging affabi- 
lity of his manners. Notwithſtanding, however, 
the flattering appearances which raiſed ſo high the 
hopes of his ſubjects, and the expectations of the 
world, without being chargeable with or even 
ſiuſpected of thoſe enofmous crimes which blacken 
the character of a Nero or a Caligula, or in mo- 
dern times of a Chriſtian H; an Alexander VI. or a 
Richard III. he incurred before the concluſion of 
his | reign the ' indignation, the odium, and con- 
tempt of every friend of liberty and of virtue. 3 
The declaration from Breda, the appointment 
of the Earl of Clarendon to the poſt of Prime 
Miniſter, the admiſſion of Anneſley, Aſhley-Cooper, 
Hollis, Robarts, and Mancheſter, the leaders of 
the Preſbyterian party, to the Royal Counſels, 
and the act of indemnity which was paſſed by the 
convention-parliament, were all meaſures of go- 
vernment well calculated to conciliate tlie affec- 
=P r 
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and general harmony: nay, the behaviour of the 
King, reſpecting the act of indemnity, ſeemed to 
exhibit a degree of generoſity, to which the whole 

courſe of his future reign furniſhes no ſimilar in- 
ſtance. When the Earl of Briſtol moved an ex- 
ception to the propoſed indemnity, of ſuch a na- 
ture as in a great meaſure to defeat the deſign of 
it, the King came to the Houſe of Peers, and, in 
very explicit terms, expreſſed his diſapprobation 
of this ſtep; and, in conſequence of the. royal in- 
terpoſition, the act paſſed without any farther de. 
lay or alteration. During the ſitting of the Con- 
vention Parliament, in which the preſbyterian 


Intereſt predominated, . and which regarded the 


proceedings of the government with a watchful 
and jealous eye, affairs were conducted with pru- 
dence and moderation. That aſſembly was. diſ- 
ſolved in December 1660; and in May 1661, a 
new parliament was convened, which quickly ap- 
peared to be of a complexion very different from 
the preceding one, and from which the perfidy of 
the King, and the violent and wretched, bigotry of 
the Earl of Clarendon, might expect the higheſt 
encouragement and applauſe. That. celebrated: 
miniſter was certainly poſſeſſed of very ſhining 
virtues, both in public and pots life: his Capa- 
city, if not of the firſt rate, was however not in- 
adequate to his elevated ſtation; and his integrity 
and probity are univerſally acknowledged: he had 
the intereſts, not only of the King, but of the 
kingdom, really at heart; and though the meaſures 
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of his adininiſtration were often extremely excep- 
tionable, they invariably proceeded from a firm 


perſuaſion that they were calculated to promote the 


weliare and happineſs of the community. The 
grand defect in the character of this nobleman was, 


a want of liberality and comprehenſion, of mind: 


he was a religious bigot ; a character gotally in. 
compatible with that of a great ſtateſman. He 
was under. the influence of a thouſand weakneſſes 
and prejudices; his ideas of the nature and extent 
of regal authority were extravagantly high: he was 
wholly unacquainted with the principles of tolera- 
tion; he was baughty, intractable, conceited, and 
moroſe; and entirely deſtitute of that ſpirit of mild 
wiſdom and enlightened benevolence, which ſo re- 
markably diſtinguiſhed his illuſtrious ſucceſſor, the 
great Lord Somers. 

The firſt act paſſed by the new parliament, pro- 
nounced every perſon who dared to affirm the King 
to be a Papiſt, incapable of holding any employ- 
ment in church or ſtate; a meaſure which obvioufly 
tended to inereaſe the ſuſpicions already entertained 
reſpecting this point. The. biſhops, who had been 
previouſly reſtored to their ſpiritual functions, by 
virtue of the royal prerogative, exerciſed under co- 
tour of the Act of Supremacy, were now admitted 
to their former ſtations in parliament, from which 
they had been ſo long excluded. The power of the 
fword, which had been the immediate cauſe of the 
civil war, was ſolemnly relinquiſhed, and the doc- 
trine of non-reſiſtance w was e avowed. The 
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Crown was inveſted with a power of regulating, or, 
rather, of new modelling, all the corporations 
throughout the kingdom, at pleaſure; ' and all 
magiſtrates were obliged to declare, that it was not 
lawful; upon any pretence whatever, to take up 
arms againſt the Crown. All theſe different mea- 
ſures, however, were but ſo many preludes to the 
famous Act of Uniformity, which took place in 
the fame ſeſſion; and which fell, like a thunder- 
bolt, upon the devoted heads of the preſbyterian 
party; i. e. upon a claſs of men who conſtituted, at 
that period, at leaſt one half of the nation. To 
exhibit this act in its proper colours, it muſt be 
remembered, that the Convention Parliament, 
which reſtored the King, was compoſed chiefly of 
preſbyterians, and that their generoſity had fo far 
exceeded the limits of diſcretion, as to induce then 
to rely, with unſuſpecting confidence, upon the 
royal declaration from Breda, in which they were 
flattered with the proſpect of a general amneſty and 
liberty of conſcience; and to reje& the advice of 
ſome of the moſt ſagacious members of that af- 
ſembly, who were of opinion, that ſpecific condi- 
tions ſhould be propoſed to the King; who, in 
that critical fituation of his affairs, would gladly 
have acquieſced in any terms which the 
welfare of the community had rendered it prudent 
or proper to inſiſt upon. By the A@ of Uni- 
formity, however, the Church was not only re- 
eſtabliſhed in all her priſtine rights, but the terms of 


conformity were made {till morg rigorous than in 
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cluding all of the preſbyterian denomination from 
the national communion; in conſequence of which, 


about two thouſand of, the beneficed elergy volun- 
tarily relinquiſhed; their preferments on Bartholo.. 
mew-Day 1662, when the Act of Unitormity, by 
a reſmement of cruelty, was to take place, in order 
to prevent thoſe who ſhould reſign their livings 
irom making any advantage of their tythes for the 
preceding year. After making every reaſonable 
allowance for that mixture of adventitious motivgs 
by which, in ſuch fituations, human nature will 
be ever in ſome degree actuated, this muſt certainly 
be regarded as an aſloniſhing ſacrifice of temporat} 
intereſt to integrity and conſcience, and as exhibit- 
ing a noble progf of the deep impreſſion which the 
Chriſtian religion is capable of making upon the 
heart, and of the elevation of views and conduct 
which, in the moſt trying ſituations, it is cal- 
eulated to excite; but when we examine minutely 
into the reaſons upon which this magnanimous 
ſeceſſion was founded, we cannot but ſtand aſto- 
med ä gn — and futi- 
by contempt.” The . of the prinflopdaitions, 
who were many: of them men of great learn- 
ing and abilities, did not object to a national 
eltabliſhment, as ſuch; they were far even from pro- 
feſſing to diſapproye of the government of the 
church by biſhops; to the theological ſyſtem. con- 

8 they were very 
Wen ſtrongly 
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Wendy udebehe and the uſe of a public form. 


lary of worſhip they generally regarded; not only 
as lawful, but expedient: To what, then, did they 
object ? To ſubmit to r ordination, by which the 
validzey of the prior ordination by a preſpytery 
would virtually be impugned: They could not in 
econſeienoe conſent to kneel at the Sacrament of 


the Lord's Supper; nor could they make uſe of the 


ſign of the Croſs in Baptiſm; nor prevail upon 
themſelves to bow at the name of Jefus ; nor would 
they countenance che ſuperſtitions of the Romiſh 
Church, by wearing the eccleſiaſtical veſtmenitss 
which they reckoned amongſt the deteſtable abs. 
minations of that mother of hartors.” It is difficult 
to determine whether à greater degrer of bi 

Was diſcoverable, in inſiſting upon theſe petty 
ſervances as terms of communibu, or in rejecting 
them as anti- chriſtian And umawful this, how- 


ever, is certain, that Clarendon, Who was now 


pollefſed of abſolute àuthority, muſt have drank 
deep into the fpirit of Laud, to have urged à me- 
ſure which had a direct tendency to àlienate the 
minds of half the nation from the King's perſon 
and government; which plunged a great number 
of wortliy and conſciemious men into che depths 
of indipetice and diſtreſtꝭ and wHieh laid an exten- 
five foundation for à ſchiſm which ſtill ſubſiſts, 


and which has been productite of very'pernicious 


eonfequences; though it muſt be acknowledged 
that much good has Hkewiſe reſulted from it, but 
of ſuch a nature; that the fainteſt idea of it could 
> 7 44- | U 3 never 
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ner enter within the narrow views of that on 
but miſtaken miniſter, 
In the ſummer of 2662, the . mar. 
riage of the King with Catharine, Infanta of Por- 
tugal, was concluded. It is not certainly known 
what part the Chancellor took in this affair: the 
Net ee that the King had reſolved upon 
this alliance, and the miniſter therefore was com- 
pelled to acquieſce in that which he had too much 
diſcernment to approve. The pernicious effects 
of a catholic alliance were ſurely ſufficiently ob- 
vious by the example of the former reign; and 
how the intereſts of this kingdom could be pro- 
moted by eſtabliſhing the independency of Por- 
tugal, which was the great political conſequence 
ti be expected from this union, it was not eaſy to 
demonſtrate. Spain was already ſunk much too 
low in the ſcale of power and nothing could more 
effectually contribute to confirm the dangerous 
aſcendency already acquired by France, than this 
abſurd and impolitic meaſure. In the ſame year 
a tranſaction took place, which has frequently been 
repreſented as highly ſcandalous, and even crimi- 
nal; 1; mean, the ſale of Dunkirk: it does not, 
however, I muſt confeſs, appear to me in this hei- 
nous light. The revenue of the Crown was at 
this period very narrow, and the expence of main- 
taining Dunkirk was great; and though it is un- 
ineurring ſame diſgrace, part with any of its poſſeſs 
_ wh, an > Ria yet i muſt be 


allowed 
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allowed that Dunkirk was of no real uſe, and that 
it was a very heavy burden upon the Crown. The 
_ diminution” of the national honour, by the ſale 
of the place, was therefore the only reaſonable 
objection. to which the ceſſion of it was liable. 
An. unfortunate idea has been long prevalent in 
this country, that eſſential beneſits are to he derived 
from the poſſeſſion of fartreſſes in foreign king- 
doms; and Calais, Dunkirk, Port Mahon, and 
Gibraltar, have ſucceſſively been occupied, at àn 
immenſe expence of blood and treaſure, with a 
view to the attainment of theſe chimerical advan- 
tages. Gibraltar alone, at a moderate computa. 
tion, has, fince the year 1704, when it was firſt 
captured, coſt this nation upwards of thirty mil- 
lions ſterling.— A few more e- 9 _ 
we are undone ! 7 
F king 
exhibited plain indications of that attachment 
to the catholic religion, which was ſo remark- 
able a characteriſtic of the Stuart family, and 
which at length terminated. in their total ruin. In 
December the King iſſued a declaration, in which 
he expreſſed his intention of mitigating the rigour of 
the penal laws, in favour of hispeaceablenon-conform- 
ing ſubjects, by virtue of his diſpenſing power; but 
the Houſe of Commons, who were equally adverſe 
to papiſts and preſbyterians, ſtrongly remonſtrating 
againſt the propaſed indulgence, the King gave the 
firſt public proof of that cautious and accommo- 
Aeg ſpirit which never forſook him even when 
* engaged 
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engaged i in the proſecution of the deepeſt and moſt 
dangerous deſigns, by immediately deſiſting from 
his project; and, in order to pacify the Parliament, 
a proclamation was ſoon after iſſued againſt Jefuits 
and Romiſh prieſts.” From this time, however, it 
was obſerved, that the Earl of Clarendon began to 
decline from that height of favour he had hitherto 
enjoyed: the King became ſenſible, that this inflexi- 
ble miniſter could never be brought to ſupport any 
deſigns which might be formed, either for the ex- 
tenſion of Prerogative or the advancement of Po- 
pery. The reſolution taken by the Court in the 
following year, not without the concurrence of the 
Parliament, and the approbation of the nation in 
general, to declare war againſt Holland, evidently 
marked the declenſion, or rather the annihilation, 
of that nobleman's authority.— The King's ſettled 
"averſion to the manners, government, and religion 
of the Dutch nation, was the real ground of this 
war; and the jealouſy entertained” of thoſe induſ- 
trious republicans, as commercial rivals, was the 
"cauſe of its popularity it was, however, ſo palpa- 
bly unjuſt, that the Chancellor, whoſe probity re- 
mained unſhaken in the midſt of temptation}; openly 

. remonſtrated againſt it, but without any effect. 
The war, however, was not carried on with that 
ſucceſs which was expected: France and Denmark 
declared in favour of Holland; and the King, not- 
-withitanding the memorable inſult he received from 
the Dutch fleet, commanded by De Ruyter, who 
in le mer of Wy ſailed "vp the „ and 
| burnt 
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burnt ſeveral men of war lying - that river, 

| thought proper to ſign a treaty of peace at Breda 
in July, and to reſerve to a more fayourable oppor- 
tunity, the complete gratification, of his hatred. and 
revenge. The diſgrace of the Chancellor, arime- 
didtely followed; popular prejudices ran high againſt 
him; and the King had the baſeneſs and ingrati- 
tude to encourage a parliamentary impeachment 
for high treaſon againſt the man to whom he oer 
the moſt important obligations, who had been the 
guide and counſellor of his youth, and in whomt he 
had once placed the moſt unlimited confidence 
| happily he found means to eſcape into Frante; 

where he ſpent the remainder of his life auer 
5 r and dignified retirement. 11054 

Ihe firſt political meaſure of the Flt boo 
bene, has met with very great and deſerved applauſe. 

I refer to the famous triple alliance concluded be- 
tween England, Holland, and Sweden, forthe ayow- 
ed purpolc of putting a ſtop to the military progreſs 
of the French Monarch; whoſe power began, about 
this time, to appear extremely formidable, and who 
had, in contempt of every appearance of-juſtice, 
entered the Spaniſh Low Countries with a numerous 
army, and threatened. to make an entire conqueſt 
of thoſe rich and extenſive provinces. Louis, how- 
ever, did not chuſe to riſque a rupture with this 
potent confederacy; and for a ſhort time Eng- 
land, in conſequence of this ſpirited conduct, ap- 
peared in her proper ſtation, as the great bulwark 
een liberties of Europe. Some faint 


attempts 
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attempts were alſo now made by Buckingham, the 
new miniſter, to procure a relaxation of the terms 
of conformity: but the temper of the Commons 
appeared totally adverſe to every idea of that na- 
ture. They even inflicted additional penalties upon 
Nonconformiſts; and, by a remarkable clauſe in 
the act paſſed againſt conventicles, the malignant 
ſpirit: by which they were actuated, is ſtrikingly 
. manifeſted. If any diſpute ſhould ariſe with re- 
ſpect to the conſtruction of the act, the judges are 
directed, contrary to the uniyerial practice of the 
Engliſh courts of judicature in the interpretation of 
penal ſtatutes, to explain the doubt in the ſenſe 
leaſt favourable to the delinquent. Such was, indeed, 
the violence with which the Legiſlature now pro- 
ceeded, that, had not the political circumſtances of the 
times undergone an unex pected revolution, another 
Marian perſecution was juſtly to be apprehended, 
Towards the end of the year 1669, the 
principal executive oſices of government were 
filled by Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Aſhley 
Cooper, afterwards Earl of Shafteſbury, and Lau- 
derdale, who compoſed that adminiſtration ſo well 
known bythe appellation of the CABAL; men who, 
to borrow the language of Lord Clarendon, had 
„ heads to contrive, hearts to approve, and hands 
to execute, any miſchief ;”” and it may with ſtrict 
juſtice be affirmed, that the King, in concert with 
theſe abandoned miniſters, was engaged in à con- 
ſpiracy againſt the religion, laws, and liberties of 
his kingdom. The diſſimulation and perfidy of 
Charles 
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Charles are ſuch as to make it extremely queſtion- 

able, whether he ever really entered into the views 
with which the triple alliance was formed: how- 
ever that may be, it is certain that within two 
years after that event, his political conduct was to. 
tally changed; and, in an interview which took 
place in the ſpring of the year 1670 with his ſiſter, 
Henrietta, Ducheſs of Orleans, a ſecret treity was 
negociated with the French King, for the fupoſes 
olf ſubverting the Republic of Holland, of makilby 
the authority of Charles abſolute, and of eſtabliſty- 
ing once more the Romiſh religion in the realms 
of Britain; as a prelude to which, Charles was 
formally abſolved, and received into the boſom of 
the Catholic Church. In purſuance of this plan, 
the Parliament in October, and to procure ſupplies 
to a very large amount, under pretence ot the dan. 
ger to be apprehended from the increaſing puwer 
of France, and the obligation and neceſſity of ſup- 
porting the triple alliance. When money was chus 
obtained, the maſk was thrown off, and military 
preparations were openly made; but, in order to 
ſecurs an additional fupply, as nothing farther 
could be expected from Parliament, an infamous 
reſolution was taken, previous to à declaration of 
war, to ſhut up the Royal Exchequer; by which 
means, the vaſt ſums advanced by the bankers, up- 
. on the credit of the funds provided by Parliament, 
vere confiſcated. The diſtreſs, conſternation, and 
zuin, conſequent on this enormous violation of 
3 public 


public:faith, did not prevent the Court from taking 
another ſtep, if poſſible, {till more alarming, and 
fraughthrith ſtill more extenſive conſequences. 
This was the famous deolaration of indulgence; by 
which the King took upon chim, by virtue of his 
prerogative,/to ſuſpend all the penal laws at once. 
The Iand Keeper, Sir Orlando Bridgeman, nobly 
refuſeu to affix the great ſeal to this declaration; 
formabifh he was immediately removed from his 
office,” and Shafteſbury advanced to the dignity of 
Ctiancellor. Ihe deſign of introducing Popery was 
no beuome apparent to every one, and the actual 
declaration of war againſt the Dutch, hien quickly 
followed, raiſed the indignation and apprehenſions 
of the nation to the higheſt pitch The ſucceſsful 
campaign of 167, in which the United States were 
reducec to the brink of ruin by the arms of Louis 
XIV. encouraged the King, after an interval of 
near two years to aſſemble the Parliament; and 
the Seſſion was opened by a ſpeech from the throne, 
expreſſed in a very high tone of authority; he — 
of the war not only as juſt, but neceſſary, and as 
What he was fully determined to proſecute; und he 
informed the Houſe that he had iſſued u declara- 
tion of indulgence, from Which he had experi- 
enced very happy effects; to which he ſhould there- 
fore adhere, and the validity of which he would 
not ſuffer: to be queſtioned or oppoſed. Notwithi- 
ſtanding the courtly diſpoſition of which this Houſe 
of Commons had given ſo many proofs; and their 
en baſe and eriminal complianees; it muſt be 
a acknow- 
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acknowledged that upon this great occaſion, which 
involved in it the moſt eſſential intereſts of the whole. 


community, they acted in a manner worthy of the 


repreſentatives of a free and ſpirited people. They 
firſt paſſed a reſolution of ſupply; but before they 
proceeded to ſubſtantiate the vote, they framed ia 
remonſtrance againſt the declaration of indulgence; 
to which the King replied in reſolute termaa The 
Commons repeated their application in a firm and 
decifive tone; and when matters were thus 
to a criſis,” Charles, who found himſelf on the edge 
bf a precipice, and whoſe genius was not calculated 
for great and continued exertion, thought proper, 
on a ſudden, to retreat. After aſking,” to ſave aps 
pearances, the opinion of the Houſe of Peers, which 
of courſe coincided-with that of the Commons, he 


ſent for the declaration, aud with his own hand 
broke the ſealz acknowledging to the whole world; 


by this act, that his want of courage bore a very 
exact proportion to his want of wiſdom, and want 
of honeſty. Shafteſbury, the daring, the unprinci. 
pled, and deep- deſigning Shafteſbury, no ſooner 
perceived that the King began to waver and to he- 
ſitate, than he reſolved to provide for his on ſecu· 
rity; and, without any previous notice, to the 
amazement: of the Court, when the queſtion was 


agitated in the Houſe of Peers, he gave a decided 


opinion, in a very eloquent ſpeech, for the recal of 
the declaration; which he aſſerted, however lauda. 
ble in its intention, was, ſince the intervention and 
N diſapprobation of the Faxliament, 1 
| wholly 
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abilities of this nobleman, that, notwithſtanding 
the turpitude of his political conduct, he was re- 
ceived by the leaders of the oppoſition with open 
arms, and from that period became the AHIT O. 
PHEL of all their oounſeis. The Houſe of Com- 
mons purſued the victory they had gained with 
great moderation: they even appeared deſirous to 
avoid urging the King to deſperate extremities, 
No mention was made of the violation of the triple 
alliance, or of the ſhutting up the Exchequer. An 
act of indemnity was paſſed, with a view chiefly to 
ſcreen the miniſters of the Crown from any farther 
enquiry; and the reſolution of ſupply, to the great 
diſappaintmerit of the Dutch, paſſed into a law: in 

return for which, the King gave the royal aſſent to 
the famous Teſt Act; which required every man, 
holding a public office, to receive the ſacrament 
according to the uſage of the eſtabliſned Church, 
and to abjure the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. 
This was a' vigorous and well aimed ſtroke; and 
as the Duke of York, who reſigned his commiſſion 
of High Admiral, with tears declared, the moſt fa- 
tal blow that the Roman catholic intereſt could 
have received. Soon after the Parliament roſe, the 
treaſurer's ſtaff was taken from Clifford, who had 
become extremely obnoxious by the intemperate 
zeal with which he had ſupported the declaration 
of indulgence, and who was now incapacitated by 
the teſt, and given to Sir Thomas Ofhorne, 
een keto; a man not of ſplendid ta- 
3＋· lents, 
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lents, but cautious and prudent, and who, in the 
preſent ſituation of affairs, ſeemed not ill qualified 
to fill that high and important ſtation. .  - 1 
In the monthof October, 167 3, the Parliament was 
again convened; but a more refractory ſpirit began 
now to appear. The Commons were highly offended 
with the treaty of marriage then in agitation be- 
tween the Duke of York and a Princeſs of the 
Houſe of Modena, and remonſtrated warmly againſt 
it, They voted the alliance with France to be a 
grievance, and came to a reſolution that they would 
grant no farther ſupply, unleſs. the Dutch obſti- 
nately refuſed to treat of peace; upon which the 
King, who had relinquiſhed-thoſe magnificent pro- 
jets which he had ſo lately entertained, thought 
proper to conclude a ſeparate peace with Holland, 
through the mediation of the Spaniſh Court, in'the 
beginning of the year 1674. Great rejoicings: 
were made on account of this peace, and it was 
hoped that the King, convinced of his paſt errors, 
would endeavour. to retrieve the eſteem and affec+ 
tion of his ſubjects by his future conduct. To con- 
firm theſe favourable impreſſions, Sir W. Temple; 
who negotiated the triple alliance, and who ſtood 
higher than any man in the confidence of the 
States, was again appointed ambaſſador at the 
Hague: the mediation of the King was folemnly 
offered in order to effect a general peace, and Ni- 
meguen fixed on as the place of congreſs. As. 
the continuance of the war could no longer anfwer 
W may reaſonably be 
ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed ſincere, if not zealous, in luis endeavours 


to reſtore the tranquillity. of Euro Louis alfo, 
whoſe ſchemes of ambition, by the defection of 


England, were -totally fruſttated, and who now 
found himſelf engaged alone againſt a formidable 
confederacy, though his armies ſtill maintained a ſu- 
periority in the field, was not averſe to a treaty ; but 
the Prince of Orange, ſtrengthened by the alliance 
of the Imperial and Spaniſh Courts, and hoping 
for the acceſſion of England, was ſecretly diſin- 
clined to liſten to overtures of reconciliation, and 
aſpired to the glory of humbling the pride of that 
haughty monarch, whom he regarded with deteſta- 
tion, not merely as the unprovoked invader of his 


native country, but as the common enemy and 


diſturber of Europe. The French arms, however, 
under the conduct of thoſe conſummate generals, 
Conde, Turenne, and Luxemburg, ſtill continued 


to make a rapid progreſs; and the Parliament, 


finding the mediation of Charles not attended with 
ſucceſs, in the Seſſion held in February 167% af. 
ter a long interval, during which it appears that 
large ſums were remitted from France, voted: an 
addreſs to the King to enter into a league offenſive 
and defenſive with the States General. The King 
affected to reſent this interference as an encroach- 
ment upon his prerogative, and, in anger, imme- 
diately adjourned the Parliament. The fact was, 
that he had actually ſold his neutrality to France, 
and that he had regularly received a penſion from 


that court to the amount of two millions of livres, 
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as the price of his ' honour and conſcience, 
Throughout his whole reign, however, it was 
contrary to the maxims of policy by which 
Charles was governed, to riſque à ſerious or 
violent rupture with the Parliament; and he was 
convinced that ſome popular meaſure was abſo- 
lutely requiſite, in his preſent” cireumſtances, to 
palliate his conduct, and in ſome degree to redeem 
his reputation; and no meaſure could more ef- 
fectually anſwer thoſe purpoſes, than the marriage” 
of the Princeſs Mary, eldeſt daughter of the Duke 
of York to the Prince of Orange, who by this all 
liance might be led to entertain no very diſtanit 
proſpect of ' ſucceeding to the Engliſn Crown. 
When this intention was made public, the higheſt 
degree of ſatisfaction was expreſſed by all parties; 
and the Prince arriving in England at the end of 
the campaign, the marriage ceremony was per- 
formed, to the great ſurprize and chagrin of the 
French Monarch; who received tlie intelligence, 
to uſe the expreſſion of Montague, the Engliſn 
Ambaſſador at Paris, “ as he would have done that 
of the loſs of an army.“ The good conſequences 
expected from this union did not, however, im- 
mediately appear. The King, indeed, pretended 
to enter into an amicable conſultation with tlie 
Prince reſpecting the terms of the treaty of peace; 
which were at laſt ſettled in fuch a' manner as to 
give” fatisfaQtion to the allies; and Charles pro- 
teſted, that if the plan then concerted was rejected 
by Louis, he would immediately join the Confe- 

X | 
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duct, ſeemed at length reſolved in earneſt to adopt 


deracy. After the Prince's departure, however, he 


reſumed his clandeſtine negotiations with France, 


made great. conceſſions and abatements in the terms 
originally projeded; for which he received pecuniary 
compenſations from Louis : And though Charles, 
finding that he incurred the indignation and con- 
tempt of all parties, by the baſeduplicity of his con- 


vigorous and deciſive meaſures, the Parliament no 
longer appeared diſpoſed to confide in his profeſ- 
ſions; and the allies, deſpairing of effectual ſupport 
from England, ſigned a peace with France at Ni- 
meguen, in, Auguſt 1678, . 

It appears from, late difcoveries, that n pa- 
triotic party in the Houſe of Commons, led by 
Sydney, Ruſſel, &c. were ſecretly averſe to en- 
gage the nation in a war with France, notwith- 
ſtanding the apparent incengruity of their pub- 
lic conduct; and in this they concurred with a 
great majority of the wiſeſt and moſt diſpaſ- 
ſionate members of the United States, though not 
with the ſentiments of the Stadtholder, by whoſe 
authority and influence alone the war, without 
any political neceſſity, had been ſo long continued. 
The leaders of the oppoſition in Parliament well 
knew that no real danger was now te be appre- 
hended from France. The King had it in his 
power to dictate the terms of the treaty of peace, 


and they with good reaſon entertained the ſtrongeſt 


jealouſies and ſuſpicions, that the immenſe ſums 
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which muſt be voted, and the vaſt armaments 
vhich muſt be raiſed, in order to carry on a war 
againſt France, might eventually be directed againſt 
the religion and liberties of this kingdom. They 
were fully acquainted with the deep and dangerous 
deſigns which the King had formerly harboured 
againſt his ſubjects, and which want of power; 
and not want of inclination, had at length com- 
pelled him to abandon. The Court of France, 
for very different but very obvious feaſons, was 
equally folicitous to prevent the King from joining 
the Confederacy; in conſequence of which acei- 
dental union of intereſts, intrigues were carried on 
between the French Ambaſſador and the members 
of Oppoſition, and great ſums of French gold 
were diſtributed with the approbation of even ſuch 
men as Ruſſel, Sydney, and Hollis, in order to ac- 
catnpliſh a great political purpoſe, which unhap- 
pily was not to be effected by open and honourable 
means. Men of. virtue and integrity, who hold 
the noiſeleſs tenor of their way through the coof 
ſequeſtered vale of private life, are apt to feel a 
much greater degree of indignation at theſe irre- 
gular practices, than the nature of the facts will 
juſtify, © Fiar juſtitia ruat ccelum, is with ſuch 
men à fundamental maxim of political morality. 
They conſider not that' virtue is itſelf founded up- 
on utility, and that the end is not to be ultimately 
ſacrificed to the means and when the public ſafet) 
is the end in view, an object of ſuch-tranſcendant 
importance will certainly. juſtify the-uſe of ſuch 
4 X 2 3 
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means as are indiſpenſably neceſſary to its attain- 
ment. Had the nation fallen again under the yoke 
of Popery and arbitrary power, in conſequence of 
thoſe refinements of delicacy, or ſeruples of con- 
ſcience, by which, now the danger is paſt, we are 
ready to affirm that the patriots of the laſt century 
ought to have been actuated, Ruſſel and Sydney, 
Lyttelton and Hollis, might have a juſt claim to 
regard and eſteem, as honeſt and well meaning 
men; but poſterity would have had little reaſon to 
applaud their ſagacity as ſtateſmen, or to venerate 
their memories as enlightened patriots. 
England, after the concluſion of the peace of 
Nimeguen, remained in a ſtate of extreme diſſa- 
tisfaction and uneaſineſs; the honour us well as the 
Intereſt of the nation was thought to be ſacrificed. 
It was evident that France had obtained much 


more advantageous terms than ſhe was entitled to 
expect. The King was univerſallyacknowledged 


to be the arbiter of the peace, and he had juſtly in- 
curred the imputation of having been bribed to be. 
tray the intereſts of the Confederates. Of Charles's 
Predilection for Popery, alſo, doubts could no longer 
de entertained; and though the King's natural 
good ſenſe, as well us his want of political firmneſs, 
had prevented him, and would probably continue 
to prevent him, from urging matters to any deſpe- 
rate extremity himſelf, the attention of people be- 
gan now to be fixed on his immediate ſucceſſor, 
whoſe bigoted attachment to the Romiſn religion 


e every day N whoſe temper 
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was known to be extremely violent, whoſe capacity 
was proportionably narrow, and whoſe. obſtinacy 
was ſyſtematic and invincible. At this critical 
juncture an incident happened, important in itſelf, 
but much more ſo in its conſequences, attended by 
very extraordinary circumſtances, ſome of them of 
a very dark and myſterious nature, and which time 
has net enabled the moſt ſagacious hiſtorians com- 
pletely to elucidate. In the month of Auguſt 1678, 
the King walking, as his cuſtom was, in the Mall, 
was addreſſed by a ſtranger, who informed him 
that a plot was concerted againſt his life: Upon 
being referred to Lord Danby for examination, he 
introduced to that miniſter various other perſons, 
amongſt whom was the famous Titus Oates, who 
all agreed in the reality of a plot, not only to mur- 
der the King, but to extirpate the proteſtant reli- 
gion; after which they pretended” the Crown was 
to be offered to the Duke of York, who was to re- 
ceive it as a gift from the Pope, To this evidence 
was appended a prodigious variety of incoherent - 


and incredible circumſtances; '- When the witneſſes - - 


were farther examined before the Privy Council, 
ſeveral perſons of very high rank were accuſed; 
and Coleman, ſecretary. to the Duke of York, was 
expreſsly affirmed to be in the whole ſecret of the 
conſpiracy. When the papers of Coleman, how- 
ever, were ſeized, nothing more appeared than a 
fiery and intemperate zeal for the reſtoration of the 
catholic religion, and the extirpation of hereſy, 
and oe ſanguine expreflions of hope that a fa- 

1 2 vourable 
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vourable opportunity would ſhortly preſent itſelf 


for the accompliſhment of theſe glorious purpoſes. 


This certainly was far from amounting to the diſ- 
covery of a plot; and men were at a loſs what to 
think of the teſtimony of theſe informers, who 
were men of extreme profligacy of character; 
when the murder of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, 
a popular magiſtrate, by whom the / depoſitions 
had been taken, threw the whole nation into a par 
roxyſm of conſternation. and rage: he was found 
at a conſiderable diſtance from his own habitation, 
with evident marks of violence about his perſon, 
and his own {word thruſt through his body. It 
was immediately concluded that he was aflaſſi- 
nated by the Papiſts; and the reality of the plot 
was no longer doubted. During the height of this 
political ferment, the Parliament aſſembled, and 
almoſt immediately paſſed a vote, 5* That a damna- 
ble and helliſh Popiſh plot was actually carrying 
an for aſſaſſinating the King, ſubverting the Go- 
vernment, and rooting out the Proteſtant Reli. 
„ gion:“ and the Lords Powis, Arundel, Stafford, 
Petre, and Bellaſis were, upon the evidence of 
Oates, &c, committed to the Tower, and ſoon af- 
ter impeached for high treaſon. While the Houſe 
of Commons was deeply engaged in the proſecu- 
tion of this buſineſs, which Lord Danby himſelf, 
contrary to the King's inclination, had promoted 
a parliamentary inveſtigation of, a diſcovery was 
made, which put a ſudden termination to the cre- 
* and e of chat nobleman. Whilſt the 

* pego: 
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negotiations for peace were depending, in the year 
1677, the Lord Treafurer was officially privy to, 
and in Tome meaſure concerned in, the ſcandalous 
conceſſions made by the King to the prejudice of 
the allies, and the conſequent equivalents in money 
received from the French Court. Tt i true, that 
nobleman always expreſſed his diſſike of theſe pro- 
ceedings, which were chiefly carried on by the in- 
tervention of Montague, the Engliſh Ambaſſador ; 
a man of addreſs, whoſe principles were never 
found at variance with his intereſt. This man 
aſpired to the office of Secretary of State, which 
Sir William Coventry was willing to refigr in his 
favour, for the ſum of ten thouſand pounds. Mon- 
tague applied in very humble and adulatory terms 
to the Lord Treaſurer, to prevail upon the King to 
ratify this curious bargain ; but finding that Sir 
William Temple, by the recommendation of Lord 
Danby, was nominated to that office, he left Paris 
with great precipitation, and to the confuſion and 
aſtoniſhment of the miniſter, exhibited a charge of 
corruption againſt him in the Houſe of Commons, 
though he Had himſelf been far more deeply con- 
cerned in thoſe very tranſactions upon which the 
accuſation was grounded- The Houſe of Com- 
mons, inflamed with this intelligence, immediately 
voted an impeachment for high treaſon againſt the 
Treaſurer. The Peers, however, refuſed to com- 
mit Danby upon a charge of treaſon ſo weakly 
founded. The Commons perſiſted in their de- 
mand, and great conteſts being likely to ariſe upon 
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this point, the King, who plainly. perceived that 
this Houſe of Commons, formerly ſo ſubmiſſive 
and loyal, was no longer to be either cajoled, or 
over-awed, thought proper firſt to prorogue, and 
ſoon after to diſſolye the ann I had 

now fat almoſt eighteen years. 4 
The new Parliament,” which met in March 
following, 1679, ſoon diſplayed a ſpirit of jea- 
louſy and oppoſition to the Court, at leaſt 
equal to their predeceſſors. The impeachment 
of Danby was revived; but the King had pre- 
viouſly granted him a pardon under the great 
ſeal, which he affixed to it with his own hands: 
But the Commons affirmed, that no pardon 
could be pleaded in bar of impeachment; and 
Danby, who had abſconded, but who choſe to 
make his appearance, rather than to incur the pe- 
nalties of a bill of attainder, was immediately 
committed to the Tower. The Houſe proceeded 
with equal violence in the proſecution of the pre- 
tended Popiſh plot, the exiſtence of which {till de- 
nded upon the teſtimony of the infamous Oates, 
and his ſtill more infamous accomplices. The vote 
of the former Parliament was renewed; and: Colo. 
nel Sackville was expelled the Houſe. for preſum: 
ing, ſomewhat indiſcreetly, to call in queſtion its 
reality. Even the courts of juſtice upon this oc, 
caſion-became the mere inſtruments of parliamen- 
tary and popular vengeance; nor did the nation 
awaken from its delirium, till the ſcaffold had 
ſtreamed with the blood of various perſons of high 
diſtinction, and great numbers of inferior _ 
both 
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both clergy and laity, had fallen a ſacrifice to this 
egregious impoſture. Though it muſt be acknow- 
ledged that nothing was diſcovered, after the moſt 
indefatigable inveſtigation ' of this affair, which 
could poſſibly be conſtrued into a plot or conſpi- 
racy, by any mind not diſtempered by the rage of 
faction, yet the Parliament, as well as the nation, 
had ſufficient grounds to apprehend that, in the 

event of the King's deceaſe, the moſt vigorous at- 
tempts would be uſed by his ſucceſſor, to re- 
eltabliſh the Romith religion in theſe realms, with 
its natural, and in this caſe, its inſeparable conco- 
mitant, arbitrary power. It was, therefore, with 
the higheſt degree of public approbation, that the 
Houſe, of Commons came to an unanimous vote, 
That the Duke of York's being a Papiſt, and 
6 the hopes of his ſucceeding to the Crown, had, 
given the higheſt countenance tothe preſent de- 
<< ſigns of the Papiſts, againſt. the King and the 
proteſtant religion.“ This was regarded, and it 
wes unqueſtionably intended, as the prelude to 

a bill for excluding him from the throne, 
Charles, who held his brother's underſtanding in 
juſt contempt, and ho had little affection to his 
perſon, was, however, fully determined, and he 
adhered to his determination with a degree of 
firmneſs of which he was thought wholly incapa - 
ble, never to give his aſſent to a meaſure which ap- 
peared to him in the higheſt degree violent and un- 
juſt. Previous to the introduction of this famous 
bill, therefore, he propoſed: to the Parliament, in a 
87 | E321 0 | | very 
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very \ gracious and conciliatory ſpeech, a plan of 
limitations, which would have effeQually ſecured 
the religion and liberties of the nation; and at 
the ſame time declared, that if any thing further 
could be deviſed by the wiſdom of Parliament, as 
an additional ſatisfa&ion, without defeating the 
right of ſucceſſion, he was ready to conſent” to it. 
I believe it is now very generally acknowledged, 
that limitation, and not excluſion, ought to have 
been the object of Parliament; but upon this oc- 
eaſion, that fundamental maxim of true policy 
was too much neglected, that we are ever to 
aim not at that which is beſt in itſelf, but at the 
beſt of thoſe alternatives which are practicable; 
though it muſt be confeſſed, that the King had 
given ſo many proofs of the flexibility of his tem- 
per, in the courſe of his reign, and of his extreme 
reluctance to riſque a total rupture with Parlia- 
ment, that there was ſome reaſon to believe he 
might ultimately be induced to concur in the ri- 
gorous and popular plan of excluſion. Poſſeſſed 
with theſe ideas, the Houſe of Commons rejected 
with diſdain the compromiſe offered by the King, 
and without any delay paſſed the bill of exclu- 
fion, by a great majority of votes; though, by a 
clauſe of it, the Duke was declared guilty of high 
treaſon if, after the 'deceaſe of the King, he ap- 
peared within the limits of the Britiſh dominions- 
In the vain hope of mollifying the untoward dif. 
poſition of the Commons, the King at this period 
Fame the memorable Habeas Corpus Act; though 

the 
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the Duke of York affirmed to him, that with ſuck 
a law in being no government could ſubſiſt. Finds 
ing, however, that no impreſſion was to. be made 
by any act of grace or condeſcenſion, he took a 
ſudden xeſolution to diſſolve the Parliament, and 
writs were at the ſame time iſſued for a new Par- 
liament, which nevertheleſs did not meet till the 
ſucceeding ſummer. In the interim, Shafteſbury, 
now the oracle of the oppoſition, attended by Ruſ- 
ſel, Cavendiſh, Grey, and many other perſons of 
the firſt diſtinction, publicly appeared in Weſt- 
minſter Hall, and preſented the Duke of York. to 
the grand jury of Middleſex as a Popiſh recuſant. 
This unprecedented act of audacity was i 

by the popular party to convince. the Court, as 
well as the world, that they were firmly reſolved 
never to liſten to any terms of accommodation 
with the Duke, and that his excluſion from the 
throne was a point which, at all hazards, they 
were determined to inſiſt upon. 

At length, in October 1680, che Parliament was 
convened, and the ſeſſion was opened with a, very 
judicious, animated, and even affectionate ſpeech. 

om the throne. At this period, if at any time, 
Charles was ſincerely defirous of living upon terms 
of mutual confidence and harmony with his ſub- 
jects. His own excellent underſtanding could not 
but ſuggeſt to him, that the numerous difficulties 
and embarraſſments in which he had been in- 
yolved, had ariſen almoſt entirely from his own 
miſconduct; his love of eaſe, and the advanced age 
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to which he had now arrived, were ſtrong. in. 
ducements to him to avoid thoſe meaſures which 
had a tendency to inflame the Parliament, or to 
1 the nation: and ſince the alliance with the 
Prince of Orange, he was leſs inclined to a cloſe 
connection with Louis, whoſe conduct for a cer- 
tain period, immediately preceding the peace of 
Nimeguen; he had even deemed, after all the 
obloquy he had incurred*upon his account; highly 
ungrateful and injurious, and of which he ſtill re- 
tained a deep reſentment.” In this ſpeech, truly 
worthy of a Britifh Monarch, he again informed 
the Parliament that he was willing to concur in 
any expedient for the ſecurity of the Proteſtant 
Religion, provided the ſucceſſion were preſerved 
in the due and legal courſe. After ſtating his pe- 
cuniary wants, for which he truſted Parliament 
would provide, he added, But that which I va- 
4 jue above all the treaſure in the world, is a per- 
c fect union among ourſelves. All Europe have 
their eyes upon this aſſembly; if any unſeaſon- 
6 able diſputes do happen, the world will ſee that 
c“ it is no fault of mine: I have done all that it 
vas poſſible for me to do, to keep you in peace 
« while I live, and to leave you ſo when I die. 
« But from ſo great prudence and good affection 
* ag yours, I can fear nothing of the kind; but 
4 do rely upon you all, that you will do your 
4 beſt endeavours to bring this Parliament to a 
« good and happy coneluſion. The mildneſs 
and moderation of the King were not however 
attended 
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attended by any ſenſible or ſalutary effects. 
In a few days the Bill of Excluſion was again 
introduced, paſſed by a great majority, and car- 
ried up to the Lords; who, influenced chiefly 
by the eloquence of the Marquis of Halifax, After 
vehement debates, at length determined to reje&@ 
it. The Commons immediately voted an addreſs 
for the removal of that nobleman from his Ma- 
jeſty's counſels and preſence for ever; and this ad- 
dreſs was ſoon after followed by another in the 
higheſt degree inflammatory; in which all the 
abuſes of government, which had been the ſubject 
of complaint almoſt from the beginning of the 
King's reign, were inſiſted upon; and the 
% damnable and helliſh Popiſn plot“ is openly 
aſcribed to that party, under whoſe influence it is 
plainly inſinuated that all the meaſures of govern- 
ment originated. They likewiſe voted, that who- 
ever adviſed his Majeſty to refuſe the excluſion 
| bill, were enemies to the King and Kingdom, and 
that, till this bill were paſſed, they could not, con- 
ſiſtently with the truſt repoſed in them, grant the 
King any manner of ſupply. © No farther hopes 
aer as of bringing the Commons to any bet- 
ter temper, the King diſſolved the Parliament in 
January 1681; but, deſirous to make one more 
effort to effect a reconciliation with his people, he 
ſummoned another Parliament to meet at Oxford, 
in March. In his ſpeech at the opening of it, he 
eee in a tone WINE at oth + 
W342} | | | that 
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great conceſſions made by the King, joined in ap- 
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that though he had reaſon ee 
——_— ptoceedings of the former Houſe of 
Commons, no paſt irregularities could inſpire him 
with a prejudice againſt thoſe afſemblies. He 
now afforded them yet another opportunity of 
providing for the public ſafety; and to all the 
world he had given one evidence more, that on 
his part, he had not negleQed the duty incumbent 
on him. Such, however, was the infatuation of 
the Houſe of Commons that though the Miniſters 
of the Crown propoſed, by command of the King, 
that the Duke ſhould be baniſhed during life five 
hundred miles from England, and that, on the 
King's demiſe, the next heir ſhould be conſtituted 
Regent, with kingly power, they deemed no expe- 
dient, but the abſolute excluſion of the Duke; wor- 
thy of attention. The patience and moderation of 
the King, which had ſtood a very ſevere trial, now 
ſeemed at laſt to forſake him; and before. the 


Commons had time to paſs a ſingle bill, he ſud- 


denly and unexpectedly diſſolved the Parliament, 
with a full reſolution not to ſummon another, till 
the ſpirit and temper of the times had undergone 
an eſſential alteration. The popular party were 
ſtruck with conſternation at this vigorous - pro- 


cedure; and-the nation, diſguſted with the obſti- 


nacy of their repreſentatives, and pleaſed with the 


plauding the, firmneſs and ſpirit with which he 


os as a occaſion. The deſperate meaſures 


afterwards 


aftetwards reſorted to by the patriots, the fatal 
cataſtrophe which enſued, and the tragical end of 
Sydney, Ruſſel, Eſſex, and others of the party, too 
plainly evinced the imprudence and folly. of their 
preceding conduct; which indeed affords a memo- 
rable leſſon to poſterity, how ſolicitous men ought. 
to be, who have great and laudable ends in view, to 
adopt rational and practicable methods of effect- 
ing them. The deſpotiſm exerciſed by Charles, 
from this period, was ſcarcely inferior to that of 
Henry VIII. though it is certain that, preſſed by 
pecuniary difficulties, and living in the continual 
_ dread of another revolution, his gaiety of ſpirit for- 
fook him, and he became filent, abſent, and me- 
lancholy. It is generally believed, and with good 
reaſon, that he was meditating a change of mea- 
ſures, and that he had it in contemplation very 
_ ſhortly to ſummon another Parliament, from which 
very happy conſequences would probably have re. 
ſulted, when he was ſuddenly ſeized with a fit of 
apoplexy, and died February 6th, 1685, in the 
55th year of his age, and 25th of his reign. Some 
remarkable circumſtances attending his death, have 
occaſioned a ſuſpicion of poiſon; and Burnet, who 
fays of himſelf that no man was ever more inquiſi. 
tive, and he might have added credulous, ſeems to 
have given ſome credit to the report; but there 
does not appear any ſufficient ground for an accu. 
fation of this atrocious nature. I ſhall only add, 
has this monarch, whoſe ſuperiority of under- 


ſtanding, 
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ſtanding, and quickneſs of penetration, were no 
leſs conſpicuous than his total want of virtue and 
. of principle, might, with more propriety than al- 
moſt any man, as the whole tenor of his con- 
| duct demonſtrates, adopt the declaration of the 


| unhappy MEDEA : 
Video meliora proboq. deteriora ſequor.” 
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Gy the nen and WRAITIN OS of 
ST. EvREMOND. 


ENOUNCE St. Evremond, and read St. 
Paul,” fays a celebrated Chriſtian Divine 
and Poet; but I am of opinion that St. Paul may 
be read to very good purpoſe, without renouncing 
St. Evremond. There are many authors who, 
without directly intending, or perhaps without 
being even conſcious of it, delineate in their writ- 
ings the features of their own character in colours 
ſo lively, that it is impoſlible not to regard them 
with the ſame ſentiments of partiality or diſlike, as 
_uſually reſult from a perſonal and intimate ac- 
quaintance. The character of St. Evremond, 
viewed through this medium, has always appeared 
to me in a light peculiarly intereſting and amiable; 
and the favourable impreſſion made by a peruſal 
of his Works, is confirmed by all the traditional and 
biographical accounts remaining of this accom- 
— He appears to have been a man 
"of Tent capacity, intimately acquainted with the 
Y 


world, 
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world, and perfectly converſant with the ſecretſprings 
of human conduct, and the genuine movements of 
the human heart. He was the man of faſhion, the man 
of wit, and the man of pleaſure; but as his love of 
pleaſure was regulated by a refined taſte and culti. 
vated underſtanding, it never betrayed him into any 
diſgraceful exceſſes; and he preſerved his gaiety of 
heart and his vigour of intelle& unimpaired to the 
age of ninety; paſſing his days in a delightful kind 
of philoſophic indolence, not leſs beloved for the 
virtues of his heart than admired for the charms 
of his wit and converſation, His libertine princi- 
ples reſpecting religion are well known. Educated 
in the boſom of the Romiſh Church, his ſuperior 
diſcernment enabled him, with little effort, to 
emancipate himſelf from vulgar prejudices, and to 
reject without heſitation that enormous maſs of 
abſurdity and ſuperſtition which aſſumes the ap- 
pellation of the catholic faith. Unhappily he ap- 
pears, like the majority of infidels in Romiſh 
countries, to have taken it for granted that the 
doctrines of Popery were the genuine doctrines of 
Chriſtianity, or, at leaſt, they preſume that Chriſ- 
tianity muſt be in part chargeable with thoſe abſur- 
dities, which ſo juſtly excite their ridicule: and 
contempt, and therefore they think it paws 
to examine into the evidences of it. N 
With reſpect to the principles of natural religion, 

St. Evremond is far from denying their reality and 


importance; but he doubts, as n \ 
who 


i 
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who is ingenuous and impartial muſt be con- 
ſtrained to do, of the ſtrength and ſufficiency of 
the evidence by which they are ſupported; © Ja- 
mais homme,” ſays he, n'a été bien perſuade 
par ſa raiſon ou que Pame fut certainement im- 
« mortelle, ou qu'elle 8'ancantit effeftivement avec 
* le corps,—On-ne doute point que Socrate n'aic 
« cri limmortalits de PAme; ſon hiſtoire le dit, & 


les ſentiments que Platon attribue ſemble nous 


en aſſürer. Mais Socrate ne nous en aſſure pas 
< lui-meme z car quand il eſt devant ſes juges, il 
en parle comme un homme qui la ſouhaite, & 
„ traite l' Anẽantiſſement comme un philoſophe 
« qui ne le craint point. Qu'a fait Deſcartes 
par ſa demonſtration pretendue d'une ſubſtance 
“ purement ſpirituelle, d'une ſubſtance. qui; doit 
«  penſer Eternellement? Qu'a-t'il fait par des Spe- 
4 culations fi Epurces? Il a fait croire que la Reli- 
« gion ne le perſuadoit pas, fans pouvoir perſuader 
44 ni lui ni les autres par les Raiſons.” 
St. Evremond has been frequently ſtiled a fon 
ficial writer, and his biographers, Sylveſtre and 
Des Mai zeaux have given ſome countenance to the 
acculation by their own acknowledgment, +11 
&* navyoit pas,” ſay they, un grand ſavoir En 
« lifant il 8attachoit plus a"ctudier le genie, & le 
« caractere d'un Auteur qu'a charger fa. 
Kune erudition faſtueuſe & ſouvent inutile.” I 


do not think there are any words by which man- 
kind are more frequently deceived, than by. the 
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terms ſuperficial and profound. Nothing can pro. 
perly be ſtiled ſuperficial, which diſcovers Juſt and 
comprehenſive views of x fabje&, though it may 
not ſuit the writer's purpoſe or inclination to com- 
poſe an ' elaborate differtation, or to enter much 
into detail. On the other hand, many very volu- 
mminhons, and what the world calls very profound 
treatiſes, have been written on various ſubjects, 
which to intelligent readers exhibit nothing more 
than the profound ignorance or abſurdity of the 
authors. © Thus we abound in profound ſyſtems 
of ancient Mythology, profound criticiſms on an- 
cient Poetry, profound reſearches into ancient Hiſ- 
tory, and profound commentaries upon ancient 
Metaphyſics. © But writers of the claſs' to which 
St. Evremond belongs, are not ſuperficial, though 
_ neceſſarily conciſe, from that ſuperiority of judg- 
ment and underſtanding, which wilt not ſuffer them 
to introduce what is foreign and inapplicable to the 
ſubject; and that juſtneſs of taſte and happy ſkill in 
the art of compoſition, which enables them to ex · 
preſs every ſentiment in the ſimpleſt and moſt per- 
ſpicuous language. His“ Reffexions ſur les divers 
* genies du peuple Romains dans les divers tems 
de la Republique,” are written in the true ſpirit 
of philoſophy ; they are bold, ſagacious, and juſt. 
I cannot but extremely regret, that through an 
unfortunate accident we are deprived of the” ſeven 
ä which comprized the important period, 
e r Oy toon war, and termi- 
nating 
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nating with the death of Julius Cæſar. His Moral 
Eſſays are highly pleaſing, and abound with obſer- 
netration; and his Criticiſms are truly claſſical 
and judicious. In his Remarks upon Racine's 
Tragedy of Alexander the Great, he ſcruples not 
to place that elegant poet, whom he neyertheleſs 
applauds with warmth and feeling, far below the 
level of the great Corneille, a point at that time 
much conteſted, though the ſuperiority of Corneille 
is at preſent univerſally acknowledged. M. de Cor- 
ncille, conſcious of the juſtice of his own claim, and 
gratified by the praiſes and ſuffrage af ſo diſtin- 
guiſhed a judge, wrote à complimentary letter 
upon the occaſion to M. de St. Eyvremond; in 
which, with an excuſable vanity, or rather a dig- 
uified pride, he expreſſes his firm aſſurance, that 
though his reputation ſufferedatemporary injuryfrom 
the attacks of ignorance and detraction, heſhould 
receive from poſterity complete and ample juſtice. 
+ Vous m' honorez, fays this celebrated genius, 
“ de y6tre eſtime en un tems oa il ſemble qui 
« y ait un parti fait pour ne m'en laiſſer aucune. 
Vous me conſolez glorieuſement de la delicateſſe 
de notre fifcle, quand vous daignea m attribuer 
le bon goũt de YVantiquite. - Je vous avaũe apres 
cela, que je penſe avoir quelque droit de traiter de 
ridicules ces vains trophees qu'on Etablit fur le 
« debris imaginaire des miens: & de regarder avec 
* pitié ces opiniatres entetements qu on avoĩt 
i er les anciens Heros refondus a notre mode. 
Y 3 The 
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The reply of St. Evremond-is-not a little 'remark-" 
able . Je vous puis repondre que jamais reputa- 
tion n'a te ſi bien etablie que la votre-en Ang- 
4 leterre & en Hollande. Les Anglois affez dif. 
<< poſes naturellement a eſtimer ce qui leur appar- 
<« tient renoncent à cette opinion ſouvent bien 
6  fondee;: & croyent faire honneur à leur Ben 
„ Johnſon, de le nommer Le Corneille D' Ang- 
< leterre.“ Was Shakeſpeare, then, the boaſt and 
glory of the Drama; the ornament, not of Eng- 
land only, but the pride of all nature. Was that 
mighty and tranſcendent genius regarded as of ſo 
little importance, that his name was not deemed 
worthy even of mention upon this occaſion? Was 
the cold, the formal, the pedantic Johnſon, to be 
ſingled out as the champion of our literary fame, 
to enter the liſts of genius againſt the illuſtrious 
Corneille ? The well known preference given by 
the nation in general, during a great part of the 
laſt century to Ben Johnſon, as well as his cele- 
brated cotemporaries, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
with reſpect to a writer ſo prodigiouſiy ſuperior, 
not only to them, but to every dramatic genius 
which the world ever ſaw, is a very curious literary 
phænomenon. We uſually ſatisfy ourſelves with 
attributing, in a general way, this remarkable 
error in judgment to the depravity of the reigning 
taſte. But the taſte and judgment of the public 
had certainly upon the whole made a conſi- 
derable advance to maturity ſince the age 
of Elizabeth when the Dramas of Shake- 
4 | ſpeare 
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ſpeare excited univerſal delight and admiration. 
Several reaſons might perhaps be aſſigned, if this 
were the proper place, which would, in ſome 
- meaſure, account for this temporary preference ſo 
injurious to the reputation of Shakeſpeare, and ſo 


diſgraceful to the good ſenſe and diſcernment of 
the nation. As to St. Evremond, it may well be 
queſtioned whether he had even read the works of 
Shakeſpeare at the time this letter was written. 
He appears, indeed, notwithſtanding the compli- 
ments he occaſionally pays to the Engliſh nation, 
to have entertained no very high idea of Engliſh 
literature; apd it muſt. be acknowledged that 
France, at his brilkant period of the reign of 
Louis XIV. had. made far greater advances in al- 
moſt every department of taſte and literature than 
the ſurrounding nations, and that England, in 
particular, followed her with flow and unequal ſteps. 
Notwithſtanding the favourable reception St. 
Evremond met with in this kingdom, and the flat- 


tering attention paid to him by- perſons of the 


moſt diſtinguiſhed rank, he ſighed in ſecret at the 
recollection that he was a baniſhed man; and the 
great object of his life, for many years, was to 
obtain permiſſion to return to his beloved country. 
England, during almoſt the whole period of St. 
Evremond's reſidence here, was immerſed in po- 
litics. While the great queſtions of Liberty and 
Religion agitated the nation, both of which St. 
Evremond regarded with cold indifference, little 
leiſure, as well as inclination, remained for the 
cultivation of the fine arts, or the belles lettres : 
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and St. Evremond, amidſt the noiſe and fury of 
contending factions, languiſhed for the ſerenity, 
the elegance, and urbanity of Paris. At length, 
however, he ſeems to have reconciled himſelf, in 
a great meaſure, to the manners and diſpoſition 
of the people amongſt whom he had ſo long re- 
ſided; and when the royal permiſſion was at laſt 


granted to St. Evremond, after he had long ceaſed 


his ſolicitations, to end his days in his native land, 
he refuſed with becoming dignity to accept the 
offered pardon. He replied to the Comte de 
Grammont, through the medium of whom the 
pardon was notified, ſays M. de Maizeaux, * qu'il 
<< Etoit trop vieux pour ſe tranſplanter ; que d'ail- 
„leurs il aimoit mieux reſter par choix a 
Londres, ou il ẽtoit connu de ce qu'il y avoit 
* d' honnetes gens; on Pon Etoit accofitume a ſa 
* loupe & a ſes cheveux blancs, à ſes manieres & 
«©. à fon tour d'Eſprit, que de retourner en France 
« on il avoit perdu toutes ſes habitudes; ou 11 


_ £'ſeroit comme etranger, & oi à peine connoi- 
T troit-il un autre courtiſan que le Comte 20 
„ Grammont, lui-meme.”? 


At this time the Revolution had taken place, Re | 
St. Evremond was high in favour with the new King, 


William HI. whom he appears to haveregarded, not 


very conſiſtently indeed with the ideas of govern- 
ment which occaſionally emerge in his writings, 
with the utmoſt eſteem and admiration. The 
applauſe he laviſhes upon that great Monarch 
might well paſs for flattery, had he been equally 


prodigal of praiſe in the former reigns ; but as his 
reſerve 
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reſerve in that reſpect, notwithſtanding his per- 
ſonal obligations, is remarkable, there is little 
reaſon to doubt, that with ſome allowance for 
poetical and courtly embelliſhment, he ſpake the 
genuine ſentiments of his heart. The heroic and 
magnanimous qualities of that Prince, and that 
ſucceſſion of great, uſeful, and memorable ac- 
tions which diſtinguiſhed his life, could not fail, 
in the eſtimation of a man ſo capable of difcrimi- 
nating as St. Evremond, totally to eclipſe the 
dazzling and deluſive ſplendors of the character of 
Louis XIV. whoſe “ glaring orb“ had now PR 
its meridian height. | 

From the various eulogiums upon capa 
Hero, to be met with in the works of St. Evre- 
mond, I ſhall ſelect the following, as a compli- 
ment, equelly elegant and juſt—< Don Antonio 
de Cordoue diſoĩt qu'il eſt difficile de trouver 
„un grand Heros: un grand Heros, & un bon 
Roi enſemble preſque impoſſible: un grand He. 
“ ros, un bon Roi, & un honnète homme; d' eſt 
© ce qu'on n'avoit jamais vu, wur 
F< rot Janne, -M,’ 


1 NK 
cc Vous wayiez pasle don de prophetic 1 
4 Quand vous fites ce Jugement 3 n 
« Antonio, fi vous etiez en vie + x 
Vous changeriez de ſentiment; 
- Antonio, ces talens diſperſes 
„„ Sont dans le Roi malgre vous nagt | 
On reconnoit, ſans beſoin qu'on le nomme --.. 


F Le grand Heros, le hon Roi, Phognete homme, 
| ot 
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Of the poetry of St. Evremond, in which term 
I mean to include his dramatic pieces, it may in 
general be affirmed, that it does not exceed the 
mediocre. It was never eſteemed excellent by 
the French themſelves, and it is now ſinking faſt 
into oblivion. In a word, his poetical effuſions 
are the productions, to ufe the language of his 
biographers, d'un homme du monde qui dans 
une grand oiſiyẽté cherche a paſſer agreable- 
ment le tems d'un bel eſprit qui penſe a ſe di- 
vertir.“ And though he appears to have written 
in verſe, as well as proſe, with great eaſe and fa- 
cility, the utmoſt to which he ever attains, or per- 
Haps aſpires, is elegance, and this only in trifles ; 
for his more elaborate pieces are as devoid of the 
graces of compoſition as of che charms of imagina- 
tion and genius. 


1 have intimated that the opinions of St. Evre. 


nai relative to Government, were not very 
liberal, or perhaps very conſiſtent, The prin- 
ciples of Mr. Locke, now ſo univerſally received, 
and deemed almoſt ſelf-evident, were at that time 
regarded as the novel and dangerous ſpeculations 
of a bold and viſionary writer; though the ſubject 
ſeems not to have excited muck of St. Evremond's 
attention, who never was ſo far naturalized as to 
adopt the feelings and ſentiments of an Engliſh- 
man. His ideas of religious toleration alſo ap- 
pear to have been miſerably contracted and erro- 
neous. © Une des premieres ſageſſes, he tells 
his friend, M. Juſtel, «-& dex & des plus commandees, 

* cꝰeſt 
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4 ceſt de reſpecter en tout pays la Religion du 


«< Prince: condamner la cr6ance du Souverain, 
© eſt condamner le Souverain en mEme tems. 


Un Catholique Anglois, qui dans ſes diſcours, 


% ou dans ſes ecrits donne le nom dherefie a la 
„ Religion Anglicane, traite le Roi d' Angleterre 
« d'heretique & lui fait une inſulte dans ſes pro- 
<< pres etats: un Huguenot en France qui traite la 
Religion Catholique d' Idolatrie, accuſe le Roi 
par une conſequence neceſſaire d' etre Idolatre, ce 
« que les Empereurs payens meme n'ont pt 
< ſouffrir. Voulez-vous me croire Monſieur joũ- 
<« ifſez paiſiblement de PFexerciſe qu'on vous per- 

«< met, tel qu'il puiſſe Etre ; & ſoyez perſuadẽ que 
« les Princes ont autant de droit ſur Pextcrieur de 
la Religion, qu'en ont les ſujets ſur le fond ſe- 
* cret de leur conſcience.” Such are the ſenti- 
ments of the celebrated M. de St. Evremond upon 
the ſubje& of Toleration. It is ſtrange that a man, 
who could reaſon upon other topics» with ſuch 
acuteneſs and preciſion, ſhould need to be told, 
that as Nature diſtributes her gifts with an im- 
partial hand, and the intellectual powers of Princes 
are not ſuperior to thoſe of their ſubjects, they are 
not in any reſpect better qualified for the inveſti- 
gation and diſcovery of truth. That whatever the 
private ſentiments of the Prince may be, to oppoſe 
thoſe ſentiments by force, not of arms, but of ar- 
gument, can never be juſtly conſtrued into cri 
minal diſobedience to his authority. The moſt em- 
lightened and moſt virtuous citizens have exerciſed 
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this privilege without any impeachment of their 
faith and loyalty; and the wiſeſt and moſt , mag- 


nanimous Princes have been moſt ready to ac- 


knowledge the advantages which muſt n from 


this freedom of diſcuſſion. 
I!he right which M. de St. Eviemand thinks i it 
ſufficient to contend for, Le droit que les ſujets 
“ ont fur le fond ſecret de leur conſcience, is 


ſuch a right as the moſt abject ſlave cannot be di- 
veſted of under the yoke of even oriental deſpo- 


tiſm: and the right which M. de St. Evremond is 
ſo ready to reſign, Sur Vexterieur de la Reli- 
„gion,“ is all that the Inquiſition, itſelf has ever 
dared to uſurp. It is ſo obvious a truth, that it is 
wonderful men entruſted with the government of 
men ſhould need to be reminded. of it, that man- 
kind are, and ever will be, actuated by motives 
which reſpect their happineſs in a future as well as 
in the preſent {tate of exiſtence. _ The doctrine of 
a future ſtate, if men are not wholly ſunk in ig- 
norance and barbariſm, muſt always be received as 
true, or as probable at leaſt, by a great proportion 


olf mankind. Now the great, and indeed the only 


proper object of temporal authority, is temporal proſ- 


perity; and men ought, upon every ground of 


reaſon and policy, to be permitted to ſecure their 
future happineſs by ſuch means as ſhall appear to 
them. moſt effectual; and as amongſt different 
claſſes of men a variety of opinions will inevitably 
prevail, as to the efficacy of different modes of 
faith and forms of worſhip, and theſe * 
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will be ſupported with all the fervor of religious 
zeal,” perhaps of fanatic enthuſiaſm, what but an 
excels of pride and folly approaching to infatua- 
tion can lead any Government to attempt, %as 
Milton expreſſes it, to 1 Conſcience in ſecular 
„ chains,“ or to enjoin or expect uniformity of 
conduct or profeſſion, when diverſity of ſentiment, 
if Reaſon is not wholly difcarded, is —_— 
unavoidable.” Before the will of the Sovereign, or 

of the State, in a caſe of this nature, can be im- 
plicitly ſubmitted to, a univerſal torpor of the 
mental faculties” mnſt take place, and the human 
mind muſt be reduced to the moſt abject ſtate'of 
Humiliation and debaſement: or if, on the vttier 
hand, men ſhould ever become ſenſible of the in- 
juſtice and preſumption of this claim, and the S6- 
'vereign, prompted by that pride, obſtinacy, and 
folly, which are ſo frequently the concomitants of 
power, ſhould refolve, at every hazard, to'enforce 
it, all ' hiſtory demonſtrates what civil ' diſcord, 
what perſecution, what furious and —_— com- 
motions, may be expected to enſue. W 
Toleration is a ſimple, eaſy, and effectual re- 
medy for the prevenican or removal of "theſe 
dire diſtreſſes. Religion, it can never be re- 
peated too often, is a perſonal thing. —No man, 
indeed, ought to be allowed to injure another 
under pretence of  confeienee 3 but, with this 


ſole exception, every individual has an inherent 


Tight, and it is the moſt” heinous of all oppreſ- 
| n WII him of the right; of ſecuring and 

advancing 
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ſhall to him appear moſt conducive to the accom... 


pliſhment of that purpoſe : but I am in danger of 
digreſſing too far from my ſubject. I ſhall now 
conclude theſe deſultory obſervations by explain- 
ing in a few words the cauſe of St. Evremond's 
long baniſhment, as it is the moſt remarkable 
event of his life, and in itſelf a curious piece of 
ſecret hiſtory. About the year 1658, M. de St. 
Evremond had the misfortune to incur the diſ- 
Pleaſure. of Cardinal Mazarine, by ſome free things 
ſpoken of, his Eminence in the warmth and confi- 
dence of private converſation, at the table of the 
Duke de Candale, which were maliciouſly reported 
to the Cardinal, probably with ſome aggravation. 
Upon which St. Evremond was ſent as a ſtate 
priſoner to the Baſtile, where he was detained 
ſeveral months: on being. releaſed, he thought it 
expedient to wait upon the Miniſter to return him 
thanks for his enlargement. Cardinal Mazarme told 
him that he was convinced of his innocence, and 
concerned for the inconvenience he had ſuffered; 
but that a man in his ſituation, who was obliged 


to liſten to ſo many reports, often found it diffi- 
cult to diſtinguiſh truth from falſhood, n 


do injuſtice ſometimes to an honeſt man. 
With this apology St. Evremond was obliged 


e appear "latins. den i werained in) ee. 


ſom a deep reſentment of the Cardinal's treat 

ment; and in the following year he found an op- 

e ee very much at the 
expence, 
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expence, as in the event it proved, of his own 
peace and happineſs. The famous treaty of the 
Pyrenees was negotiated by Cardinal Mazarine and 


Don Louis de Haro in perſon. Amongſt other com- 


tiers and men of diſtinction St. Evremond was pre- 
ſentduring the conferences, and when the peace was 
ſigned, he wrote his ſentiments upon it in a confi- 


he points his moſt acrimonious ſhafts of ridicule 
and ſatire againſt the Cardinal. The. fact was, 
dently wiſhed to put an end to the war, and that 
the Spaniſh Miniſter, taking advantage of his im- 

i had obtained far better terms than could 
reaſonably be hoped from the debilitated and 
ruinous condition of the Spaniſh Monarchy. St. 
Evremond tells us that as ſoon as the peace was 
ſigned, Don Louis exclaimed, Allons, Meſſieurs, 
* allons, rendre graces à Dieu; nous etions perdus, 
L Eſpagne eſt ſauvee. Que le bon homme Don 
Louis,“ continues St. Evremond, n' ait eu pour 
but que le ſervice de ſon maitre, & PutilitEdupub- 
lic, la maxime de M. le Cardinal eſt, que le Mi- 


niſtre doit etre moins à Vetat, que l' etat au Mi- 


niſtre; & dans cette pen{ce pout peu que Dieu 
Lf ee eee UNA 
« de tout le Roiaume. “ 

This letter, which for the fecutity'and fatiafae- 
tion of the writer was returned by the Marquis de 
Crequi to M. de St. Evremond, remained a pro- 
found fecret during the life of the Cardinal. The 
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demiſe of Mazarine, which happened in the year 


1660, was immediately followed by the diſgrace of 


M. Fouquet: in conſequence of which event not 
the cabinets of his moſt confidential friends were 
examined by an order from the Crown. Unfortu- 
nately at this critical time St. Evremond happened 
to be on a tour to ſome diſtant province, and in 
order to make aſſurance double ſure, and take a 
* bond of fate,” he had, previous to his departure 
from Paris, depoſited this letter, amongſt other pa- 
pers of value, with a friend, who was, as the demon 
of ill luck would have it, one of the confidential 
intimates of M. Fouquet, and thus the fatal diſco- 
ñũdea of returning to his old apartments in the Baſtile, 
on receiving this unwelcome intelligence, made his 
eſcape into Holland, from whence he ſoon paſſed 
into England, where he reſided, with ſhort inter- 
vals, the remainder of his life, which, as I have 
already mentioned, was extended to a very ad- 


vanced age.—He died September 20, 1793s and 


was buried in Weſtminſter Abbey. 
te hw Qnlinened idis:-owe meals ade 1c: 
agreeable vanity.— The reſemblance muſt be ac- 
- knowledged ſtriking, though I will not pretend to 
deny that it is a flattering likeneſs. He deſcribes 
- himſelf as Un philoſophe également EloignE du 
.< ſuperſtitieux & de l'impie. Il ſe loiie de la Na- 
ture; il ne fe plaint point de la fortune. II hait 
:#1 le crime, il ſouffre les ſautes, il 822 
Dee „ heur. 
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& heur. II ne s'attache point aux Ecrits les plus 
« ſayans pour aquerir la ſcience ; mais aux plus 


6 ſenſ6s pour fortifier ſa raiſon. En amitiẽ plus 


« conſtant qu'un phllolophe ; a Vegard de la * 
Azgion, 
De Juſtice & de Charite, | 
4 Beaucoup plus que de Pebitence, * 
« I] compoſe fx Piet: 
« Mettant en Dieu ſa confiance, 
2 Eſperant tout de ſa bonte 


Dans le ſein de la Providence, 3 


« It trouve ſort Repos, & {a Felicite.” . 
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STRICTURES en WALPOLE's CATALOGUE of 
RovyaL and NoBLE AUTHORS. 
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| HERE are two extremes. equally remote 
£ & from juſtneſs of thinking, the Scylla and 
Charybdis of literature, which men of. ſenſe 
ſhould be equally ſolicitous to avoid. The firſt 
is a tame acquieſcence in vulgar opinion, the 
ſecond a vain affectation of ſingularity. Of the 
firſt extreme it muſt be allowed, that the ele- 
gant writer upon whom I ſhall now take tho 
liberty to offer a few critical remarks, has 
ſteered perfectly clear; but as to the ſecond, I 


do not think him quite ſo ſucceſsful. His 


« Hiſtoric Doubts” afford an egregious inſtance 
of falſe refinement and affected ſingularity. It 
is really amuſing to ſee a writer, in the midſt 


of all his parade of philoſophical and hiſtori- 


cal ſcepticiſm, become the dupe of an impoſ- 
ture, by which, even that dark and credu- 
lous age in which it originated, and which was 
ſo favourable to its ſucceſz, could not be long 
or generally deceived.— His i ingenuity and acute- 
neſs only * to fora, him in error. Mr. 

285 Walpole 
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Walpole appears to me to have been miſed, 


by conſidering the caſe of Perkin Warbeck 


as” ſimilar to that of the late Pretender, the 
legitimaey of whoſe birth was called in queſ- 
tion by the prevailing faction at the bern 
'of the "Revolution, without reflecting upon 
the great diſparity of evidence attending the 
two caſes; the legitimacy of the one, and the 
illegitimacy of the other, reſting entirely upon 
improbable” furmiſe and confident” aGertions 
Thefe are many obſervations in the vol 
now lying before me, which appear to 
have a conſiderable tincture of that findiful 
and affected turn of thinking” which 10 re. 
markably predominates in the work I have 
already mentioned. The firſt article of the ca- 
talogue may be cited as an inſtance. 5 
Mr. Walpole, in contradiction to all the: accolinty 
remaining of Richard I. is unwilling to. admit 
that celebrated Monarch to have been either a 
poet, or a lover of poeſy; and becauſe Roger 
Hoveden, the Monk, impudently and ridicu- 
louſy aſſerts 'that Richard, to raiſe himſelf a 
name, bought” and -begged verſes, and drew 
over ſingers and jeſters from France, to chant 
panegyrics on him about the ſtreets, Mr. Walpole 
thinks that no dependence is to be placed upon 
thoſe” accounts which repreſent him as deeply 
enamoured of the Muſes, or, to uſe Mr. Wal- 
pole's own words, 4 as the foft lute· loving hero 
of poely.” Certainly, after the great exploits 
ten guin⸗ 2 2 which 
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n ü romantic and victorious at 

in Paleſtine, there was little occa - 
him to * or to beg verſes, in or- 
a name. There is no contra- 
ſeems to inſinuate, between 
of Cour — 


for 


cal enthuſiaſm and he 
eyes of his co-tempora- 
the hero 1 dy his 


na 4 


9789 The founding trage | | 
39 P 
and ſometimes, 9:5" es pong ee 


« _ Cupid — 4 tons, the Muſe's « dove, 
To languid notes of ſoft delire?”| ey. 


4h 


and theſe occupations, which appear to Mr. Walpole 


Of Lord Cobham Mx,Walpole obſerves that «he 
6 yras a man whoſe virtues made him a. reformer, 
< whoſe valour, a,anartyx, whoſe martyrdom an 
4 enthuſiaſt,” That his enthuſiaſm ſhould. make 
him 2 martyr, would excite but little wonder; 
but that bis martydow dad ake Him, a 
0-384 ; 4 8 » 


any... of- England, ö 
other followed of courſe. It ſeems to me, 
however, that the claim of his fat her, Henry IV. 
to the Crown of England, was exactly of the 
ſame nature with that of William HL which we 
are not accuſtomed to treat with quite ſo much 
contempt: of ee talk api gon gf! pit 
Of the character of Lord Rivers, Mr. Walpole 
gives us an amuſing and agreeable ſketch. It 
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much more remarkable, and make almoſt every 


villainy which is reported or ſurmiſed of Richard 


II. perfectly eredibl ei omits 
The unfortunate Earl of Eſſex furniſhes one 
of the moſt entertaining articles in the Cata- 
logue. Lam happy to agree with Mr. Walpole in 
the high ideas he appears to entertain of the 
character and government of Queen Elizabeth; 
nor am I diſpleaſed at the expoſure of her foi- 
bles, if accompanied with a proper ſenſe and 
acknowledgment of her many great and ad- 
mirable qualities and virtues. I do not, how- 
ever, deeni quite ſo highly as Mr. Walpole of her 
great and unfortunate favorite. The Earl of Eſſex 
was doubtleſs'a man of great natural parts; but, 
intoxicated with-royal favour and popular applauſe, 
he.was/guilty of abſurdities and extravagancies, 
which, would have dugraced any man who had 

« to common ' ſenſe. The laſt fatal 
enterpriae in which he was engaged, was an 
aſtoniſhing: proof to what deſperate extremities 
his pride and paſſion were capable of tranſport- 
ing him. He was poſſeſſed of all thoſe ſplen- 
did and deluſive qualities which are calculated 
40 captivate. the populace; but the Queen's par- 
tiality for him did not prevent her from diſ.- 
cerning the danger to be apprehended from ſo 
turbulent and ungovernable à ſpirit; and if he 
really declared that his life was inconſiſtent with 
the Queen's ſafety, it is probable chat the Queen 
en miniſters were 4 good judges of — 

. tru 
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„% How was he dangerous, or could he be“ 
Mr. W. aſks “ His wild attempt on the city 
«had demonſtrated his impotence.” This is 
certainly a curious and perfectiy novel mode 
of vindication. A man who has row one 


ſpeaks of the Earl of Eſſex in terms of unbounded 
applauſe, ſhould find fo little to admire in Sir Philip 
Sydney, who poſſeſſed all the amiable and ſplendid 
qualities of the Earl of Eſſex, without any mixture 
of his extravagance. © No man,” fays Mr. Walpole, 
« ſeems to me ſo aſtoniſhing an object of temporary 
e admiration, as the celebrated Sir P. Sydney. 
« The learned of Europe dedicated their works 
©«:to him: the Republic of Poland thought him 
„ at leaſt worthy to be in the nomination for 
« their Crown. All the Muſes of England wept 
„ his death. When we at this diſtance of time 
admiration, what do we find? Great valour. 
„But it was an age of heroes. In full of all 
<« pedantic, paſtoral Romance; and ſome ab- 
<« furd attempts to fetter Engliſh- verſe in Ro- 
* man chains.“ “ He died with the raſh- 
| 24 N < neſs 
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„ neſs of à volunteer, after having lived to 
* write with eee and prolixity of Ma- 
% demoiſelle Scuderi.“ This is writing, it muſt 
be owned, with a very faſſuonable air, if not 
—_— at leaſt of non- chalance. But the 
character of the gallant, the all-accompliſhed 
Sydney, the flower of chivalry, and the mir- 
-ror of -knighthoad, wants no aſſiſtanee to 
repel ſo weak and wanton an attack. While 
France continues to. boaſt her illuſtrious Bayard, 
Le Chevalier fans peur & fans reproche, 
England will not fail to celebrate the heroic 
virtues of Sydney. Surely Mr, Walpole might have 
known, without being at the trouble of a very 
profound inveſtigation, that, in an age which he 
allows to have been an age of heroes, valour 
alone could not have elevated Sir P. Sydney to 
ſuch a diſtinguiſhed height of reputation. If 
the learned of Europe dedicated their works to 
him, if the Republic of Poland thought him 
worthy to be put in nomination for their Crown, 
if all the Muſes of England wept his death, if 
fo. valorous a knight as Sir Fulke Greville 
thought it ſufficient honour to have it recorded 
on his tomb that he was the friend of Sir P. Sid- 
ney, Mr. Walpole might ſafely conclude, that his 
character was diſtinguiſhed by far other qualities 
than mere valour. The truth is, that if ve 
orm our ideas of him from the accounts and 
repreſentations of his - co-temporaries, his cha- 
ee eee 
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that it may well be ſuppoſed created of every 
„ creature's belt.” As, however, it is certain, 
that the imperfection of human nature will not 
allow the fame individual to excel in all things, 
I readily admit that the Arcadia is not quite 
equal, as à literary compaſition, to the Nou- 
velle Heloiſe, and that the hexameters”-of 
Sydney are far inferior to the Iambics of Pope. 
It muſt be acknowledged alſo, that at the battle of 
Zutphen he gloriouſly offended againſt the laws of 
what Falſtaff calls * the better part of valour; 
< diſcretion.” 80 did the famous Gaſton de 
Foix, at Ravenna; ſo did William III. at Se- 
neffe; yet ſuch faults have not been thought to 


derogate from their character as heroes. 


Haud ignarus eram quantum nova gloria in armis 
Et prœdulee decus primo certamine poſſet . 
Such, with reſpect to a ſimilar offence, is the 
language of a poet whom Mr. Walpole will not #c- 
cuſe' of writing with the /angfroid of à Scu- 
deri. The obſervations which conclude © this 
article, reſpecting the Chorus of the ancient 
Drama, do | honour to Mr. Walpole 860d 
Tenſe and critical ſagacity. © 
There is an hafty remark in ths enterüinitgz ur- 
count which Mr. Walpole gives us of Lord Brooke, 
which requires animadverfion. His Lordfhip, in the 
year r64r, publiſhed « a Diſcourſe on Epiſcopacy;” 
in which, Anthony Wood tells us, he was affiſted by 
r eee, n ſays Mr. 
Nen. 
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Walpole, ( commends it for breathing the ſpirit of 
+ toleration, which was not the ſpirit of the Pu- 
< ritans. No it is moſt certain, that the prift- 
ciples of toleration or iginated with the Puritans, 
and with the moſt rigid and enthuſiaſtic ſect of 
Puritans, with which ſect Milton was himſelf con- 
nected: ſo that the aſſertion vf Wood is by no means 
invalidated by the obſervation of Mr. Walpole. 
<<, Ofall the Chriſtian ſes,” lays Mr. Hume, (t this 
as the ſirſt, which, during its proſperity, as 
well as its adverſity, always adopted the prin- 
oe ciple of toleration; and it is remarkable, that 
* ſo reaſonable a doctrine owed its origin, nat 
& to reaſoning, but to the W of extrava- 

4 gance and fanaticiſm .“!“ 

In treating of the "eye Farl of Glumtngan, 


Mr. Walpoleoffers a very courtly, though not a very 
ſatisfactory, vindication of the commiſſion given 
by Charles I. to that nobleman, for bringing 
over a body of Iriſh, Papiſts, during the civil wars. 
After the horrid deyaſtations committed by thoſe 
miſcreants in Ireland, in the year 1641, no Mo- 
narch, who had any ſenſe of generoſity, or any 
regard to the common rights of humanity, would 
have had recourſe 10 ſo ſhocking an expedient 
for retrieving his affairs; nor, indeed, were the 
King's affairs at that time in ſo deſperate a ſitua · 
tion as to call for. ſo deſperate a remedy. Mr. 
Walpole thinks Charles to be pitied, becauſe few 
men in his Htuation would have acted better: — 
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the contrary, I believe few men in his fituation 
would have ated worſe. But “could a Monarch, 
«who had ſtretched every ſtring of orerdiHtfvs; 
1 conſent, aſks Mr. Walpole; with à good 
« grace, to let it be curtailed ?” No; certainly he 
could not: but it is 2 poor apology'in behalf of a 
Sovereign who firſt tyrannizes over, and when pro- 
voked by reſiſtance, * lets looſe the dogs of war” 
upon his ſubjects, to ſay that it was not poſſible for 
him to recede with a'good grace” But I am far 
from being inclined to become the champion of 
either party, during the courſe of theſe civil diſſen- 
tions; and this is not the place to enter into 2 
diſcuſſion of their reſpective merits. nnn 
Mr. Walpole's remarks on the character and 
conduct of the Earl of Sandwich are ſomewhat 
eurious. His perſuading Cromwell to take the 
Crown, “ fays Mr. Walpole, “was an unac- 
„ countable infatuation; eſpecially as his Lord- 
«ſhip was ſo zealous afterwards for the Reſtora- 
04 tlon.“ I ſhould rather think, that Cromwell's 
refuſal of the Crown, was an unaccochfäble i in- 
fatuation. Whoever takes the trouble to read 
the conference between Cromwell, and the Com- 
mittee deputed by Parliament to make the offer 
of the Crown, will do more ſuſtice to the ar- 
guments made uſe of upon that memorable oc- 
caſion, than to repreſent them as the reſult of 
an unaccountable Infatuation. I ſee no incon- 
fiſtency in his Lordſhip's being afterwards zea- 
Jous for the Reſtoration, In conſequence of the 
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confuſion and anarchy,” which, took 3 
the death of Cromwell, men of ſenſe, ande ro- 
fcgtion., were in general convinced: that a per- 
manent ſettlement could be effected only by the 
rgitoration of the banithed family. It ſeems, 
ſays Mr. Walpole, “ that the Earl had a fond and 
inerplicable paſſion for Royalty, though he 
e had early acted againſt Charles I. it may 
be preſumed, that the Earl was, far from being 
ſingular in retaining his affection for à Mo- 
narchical form, of, Government, even when aQu- 
ally engaged in, oppoſing, by force of arma, the 
tyrannical deſigns of the reigning Monarch, 
4 The Earl admired Cromwell; yet, could he 

imagine that in any light a diadem would 

ie the ProteQor's character? or how could 

% man, who thought Cromwell deſerved a 
« Crown, think that Charles II. deſerved one?”” 
heile queſtions admit of an obvious reply.——A 
alem could not, perhaps, raiſe the perſqnal 
character of the Protector, but, it might contri- 
bute. to, fix his power upon a more ſolid and 
permanent baſis... And it does not appear that 
the Earl was ſo much miſtaken in his judgment 
as. to ſuppoſe that either Cromwell or Charles 
deſerved a Crown z—but he , nevertheleſs 
think, that he conſulted, the tre. intereſt, of. his 
country, 1n different political. ſituations, in en- 
deavouring a ance both the, one and the 
other to the po eſlon of a Crown. It is often 
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„ that, hen a nation has been accuſtomed, for 
ages to ſome particular form of government, 
it will, though that form of government may 
be changed for a time, always revert toit 
No argument, continues Mr. Walpole, “ ſeems, 
<«< to me to have leſs ſolidity; for, unleſs che eli 
„mate, the air, and the ſoil of the country, can 
«<<, imbibe; habits. of government, or infuſe; them, 
no country can in reality have been accuſ- 
tomed to any fort of government, but during 
« the lives of its actual inhabitants.“ This 
appears to Mr. Walpole ſo deſtitute of ſoli- 
dity, ſeems to me perfectly juſt; and Mr. Wal- 
pole's obſervations upon it, I think, extremely 
unphiloſophical and inconclufive. I never knew! 
any one ; filly enough to ſuppoſe that the cli- 
mate, air, and ſoil of a country, could either 
imbibe or infuſe; habits of government; but I 
deny, that ideas of government and modes of 


period of life, and that they are in general 
much leis i the: reſult of reaſon than of pre- 
jugiee: 1 if, then, [a+ ſtrong prepoſſeſſion has 
prevailed in any country in favour of Mbnar- 
chyy: off:o6/ any! other purtitular form of govern» 
ment, uitwithitanding-that- by ſome violent re- 
volition the zform'-ofiogovenment'” may be 


propenſity 


thinking, may be infuſed by educationz that = 


changed the! ꝓrepuſſeſſiom wilt remain; and a 
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propenſity to revert to this particular form will 
certainly" de apparent, long after the "race of 
men by \whom, or in "whoſe days, this revolu- 
tion was effected, has ceaſed to exiſt. It 18 
even not improbable,” that — 
duals 'who concurred in this change of 
ment, when any new cauſes of dMſatiefaetors 
ariſe, may feel à revival of their original at- 
tachments, and condemn with warmth "their own 
precipitation and folly in aſſiſting to effect a't = 
change of government, when the public happi- 
neſs might have been as effectually ſecured ut 
leſs expence, by a correction of abuſes; and in 
this ſtate of mind they will gladly riſque their 
lives to ſubvert, what they before riſqued 'thelt 
Rves to eſtabliſh. All hiſtory furniſhes abundant 
inſtances of the truth of theſe remarks; und the 
memorable revolution of 1688, in this country, is 
itſelf a ſtriking proof how ſlowly and reluctantly the 
majority acquieſce in political innovations, though 
the alteration then effected amounted to far leſs 
than a radical change of conſtitution, and it was 
juſtified by the” . oy Rate" ne- 
— 7 

— Were men,” ales Mt. Walpole, o bor late in 
< the reign of Charles I. bred to entertain 
cable prejudices in favour of Royalty?” To this 
ion I anſwer, that men born late in the reigh 
of Charles I. were as to entertain preju - 
dices in favour of mbnarchy, as men dorh at 
Gf _ 0 chat the = 
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der of the King was effected by the leaders of 


the Enn 
ticiſm, as well as political frenzy, and that the 
Parliament never gave the public ſanction to, 
that act, which was regarded with horror and 
execration by a great majority of the nation 
“It is ſuppoſed,” ſays Mr. Walpole, “that no 
« country is ſo naturally propenſe to liberty as 
England. Is it naturally propenſe to monar- 
& chy too?” By being naturally propenſeto liberty 
Mr.. Walpole probably means, that no country 
has ſhewn ſo ſtrong and durable an attachment to 
liberty as England; which I believe is true as to 
modern nations: but I know not why that ſhould: 
hs hongis; omnſibens, wid, ts, Deng naturally 

„ propenſe, as Mr. Walpole ſtiles it, or ſtrongly: 
attached to monarchy. too. * Is monarchy. the 
e natural vehicle of liberty?“ Mr. Walpole aſks., 
It is difficult to give an anſwer to a queſtion ſo 
quaintly worded. Whether _ monarchy is the 
natural vehicle of liberty I will not venture to 
decide; becauſe I am not certain that I underſtand 
the queſtion. But I aſſert, without the leaſt heſi- 
tation, that liberty is beſt ſecured under a. mo- 
narchical form of government; and I appeal to 
the admirable. treatiſe of M. De Lolme, for the 
molt ſatisfactory demonſtration of this great truth; 
and this 1 believe has long deen a prevailing 
r 
to repreſent it as. a, fart of Gen. in 
N l 4 
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„pot thif®%eltbrated" couple; the wh and 
Duehels of Newcaſtle, I think Vr: Walpole has Bren 


unreaſonably” ſevere. A light inſpection of her 
and worm- eaten fomet, will convine# any 


impartial judge that the Ducheſs, notwithſtand- 


ing her conceit and pedantry, wüs à woman of 
parts and genius. Of her poctical powers, the 
69th Paper of the Connoiſſeur exhibits no un- 
favourable ſpecimen. There is ſomething offen- 
five” in the reflections caſt upon the Duke and 
His noble” co-temporary, the Marquis of Win- 
cheſter, ho⁰, with a romantic generoſity and in- 
flexible loyalty; expended their immenſe foftiines 
in ſupport of their Sovereign in his diſtreſs; and 
when reduced to poverty and diſtreſs themſelves, 


ſought for conſolation in literary amuſements. 


Notwithſtanding Mr. Walpole's diſdain, it was cer. 
tainly a proof of admirable equanimity, or r#ther 
magnanimity, when they found their utmoſt efforts 
in the cauſe” of Royalty unavailable, to be able 
to accommodlate their minds ih what" Mr. W. 


ſtiles the idleneſſes of literature Nor were i 


literary productions of theſe celebrated Noblemen 
conſidered in their own age as By any means 
contemptible. If the Duke of Buckinghatr is 
applauded as the author of the Rehearſal, why is 
the Duke of Neweaſtle exhibited” as à fſubſect 
of ridicule, for'writing” = The Humorous Lovers,” 
or 4 The Trfümphant Widsw :: 

ol. napole's let aecornt; of th bende 
Kal ff Shafteſbury, much is exceptionable. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Walpole relates, upon the authority of Biſhop 
Burnet, à ridiculous ſtory of Shafteſbury's 

tending that Cromwell offered to make him King. 
If he did,” ſays Mr. Walpole, © it only proves 
that Cromwell took him for a fool.” But if 
Cromwell took Shafteſbury for a fool, it only 
proves that Cromwell made a moſt egregious 
blunder. . The abilities of Cromwell do not ap- 
pear to me to riſe much above the common 
ſtandard. His military talents, ſeconded by the 
moſt daring reſolution, and unprincipled ambition, 
were the true cauſes of his wonderful ſucceſs; and 
Fairfax and Monk, had they been equally deſtitute 
of honour and probity, might have riſen to the 
ſame height of power: but the abilities of Lord 
Shafteſbury were certainly of the firſt claſs, far 
above the reach of Buruet's comprehenſion. & He 
& had a particular talent,” ſays the Right Reverend 
Hiſtorian, © to make others truſt to his judgment, 
and depend upon it; but he had a rambling way 
<« of talking, and underitood nothing to the bot- 
tom. Nevertheleſs, he had a wonderful faculty 
in ſpeaking to a popular aſſembly, and brought 
over ſo many to a ſubmiſſion to his opinion, 
<« that no man was ever known equal to. him in the 
© art of governing parties, and making himſelf the 
e head of them.“ It ſhould ſeem that the learned 
Prelate conſidered the commanding genius of this 
great demagogue as ſomewhat a-kin to conjuration. 
He ſeems as much at a loſs to account for the 
eri A 2 perſons 
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perſons with whom he was connected, as the jadges 


of the famous Leonora de Galigai, wife of Marſhal 


D' Ancre, who at her trial was interrogated by 
what magical powers ſhe had gained fo abſolute an 
influence over the mind of Mary of Medicis, her 
royal miſtreſs; to which ſhe nobly replied, that ſhe 
uſed no other powers than thoſe which a ſtrong 
mind naturally poſſeſſes over a weak one. When 
the portrait of ſo great a man as Lord Shafteſbury 
is delineated by fo, wretched a dauber as Burnet, 
we may expect to find it what in fact it is, miſera- 
bly defective in drawing, ne and reſem- 
blance. .. : nenn 
Mr. Walpole enters more at lunge inte the cha- 
racter of the Earl of Angleſey, Lord Privy Seal, 
though a much leſs remarkable perſonage; the 
acrimony with which Mr. Walpole attacks this 
nobleman, ſeems to me void of any juſt foundation. 
Biſhop Burnet, indeed, in his groſs and brutal 
manner, affirms, that he ſtuck at nothing, and 
„ was aſhamed of nothing; that he was neither 
loved nor truſted by any man nor any ſide; that 
he ſeemed to have no regard to common decen- 
cies; that he ſold himſelf fo often, that at laſt the 
price fell ſo. low that he grew uſeleſs.” This 
character, though ſo. oppoſite to the whole tenor of 
the Earl's life and conduct, ſeetiis to have been re- 


ceived by Mr. Walpole with implicit credulity. In 


anſwer. to the Biſhopꝰs charge, that he was neither 
Joved nor truſted,” the authors of the Biographia 
Britannica juſtiy * that he enjoyed the:con- 
—— 1 = [2 | fidence 
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fidence-of King Charles II. for more than twenty 
yeurs. Mr. Walpole is pleaſed to deny the fact; but 
certainly the aſſertion of the Biographia is true in 
that ſenſe, which is moſt honourable for the Earl's 
reputation. 'He was not, indeed, admitted to that de- 
gree of confidence which Shafteſbury, Buckingham, 
and Arlington once enjoyed; but it he had not poſ- 
ſeſſed a confiderable ſhare of the King's eſteem and 
regard, it is abſurd to ſuppoſe that he would have 
_ retained his high offices for ſo long a period. Nor 
does it appear that he forfeited his reputation with 
the patriotic party; for I do not recolle& any par- 
liamentary complaints againſt the Lord Privy Seal, 
during the whole reign of Charles H. or any im- 
peachment of his public conduct; and his dilgrace 
was at laſt occaſioned by a too zealous vindication 
of himſelf from an imputation which related to his 
conduct when Commiſſioner in Ireland, thirty years 
before. © But,” ſays Mr. Walpole, & if the fact were 
true, it would be no juſtification,” —Ne- juſtifica- 
tion! 'then .the apologiſts of the Earl' are engaged 
in a hopeleſs attempt indeed. His being truſted 
by the King for twenty years, is not indeed a juſti- 
fication from all the accuſations which'falſhood and 
- malice may invent, but it certainly is a complete 
y juſtification from that charge, which ſtigmatizes 
him as a man whom no one would truſt. As to 
the | infamous accuſation of “ felling himſelf fo 
oſten that the price fell ſo low that he at laſt 
grew uſeleſs,” it is ſo deſtitute of common ſenſe 
. e it cin only de con- 
| Aa 2 ſidered 
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ſidered as a proof that the Rigb-: Reverend Hiſto- 
tian, to uſe his own words, & ſtuck at nothing, | 
« and was aſhamed of nothing,“ which contri. 
buted to gratify, his own malignant diſpoſition. 
Of Burnet it may be truly ſaid, that. * his tongue 
* out-venoms all the worms of Nile.” |; |.» 
Mr. Walpole mentions an idle report, that 
Lord Angleſey, had he lived, would have been 
raiſed to the dignity of Chancellor, by James II. 
but a man who had the courage to oppoſe, almoſt 
alone, the bill of attainder againſt the Duke of 
Monmouth, was not likely, ſurely, to receive fo 
ſignal a mark of royal favour. Mr. Walpole.next 
charges the Earl with ſervile complaiſance, and 
glaring injuſtice, for ſitting in judgment upon the 
rigicides. The Earl had gone moſt lengths with 
« thoſe men; in ſhort, had ated with them in 
open rebellion to his Sovereign. The putting to 
endeath that Sovereign, could by no means be the 
«guilty: part of their oppoſition, If a King deſerves 
to be oppaſed by force of arms, he deſerves death: 
if be reduces his ſubjects to that extremity, the 
* executing him afterwards is a mere formality.” 
The premiſes from which Mr. Walpole deduces his 
- concluſion, are falſe: both in theory and fact: it 
is theoretically falſe, that every Monarch whom it 
is juſtifiable to oppoſe by force of arma, deſerves 
death; and it is hiſtorically falſe, that the Earl had 
gone moſt lengths with the rigicides It is well 
known that the Parliament, of which the Earl was 
9 „ 
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diving the King, much leſs of bringing him to 
the block. Though they had engaged in what Mr. 
Walpole chuſes to call open rebellion to their So- 
vereign, they regarded the public execution of the 
King as ſomething more than à mere formality ; 
ky were fully perſuaded, that there was no 
juſt ground for proceeding” to that dreadful and 
deſperate” extremity. It was à military faction 
which effected that tragical cataſtrophe, after com- 
mitting the moſt atrocious acts of violence upon 
the Parliament, for which they moſt juſtly deſerved 
to pay the forfeit of their lives; and the Earl could 
never act a more honourable or conſiſtent part, than 
in condemning thoſe wretches to the block, who 
had been guilty of the treaſon of ſubverting the 
conſtitution. It is aſtoniſhing that men of Mr. 
Walpole's knowledge-and difcernment cannot, or 
will not, perceive the difference between that oppo» - 
fition to the regal power which had, and that which 
had not, the ſanction of parliamentary authority. 
I do not ſeruple to declare that, after the ample 
conceſſions made by Charles, there appears to me no 
ſufficient ground for taking up arms againſt the 
King; it was nevertheleſs the duty of a good citi- 
zen, in my apprehenſion, in a caſe of this nature, 
to acquieſce” in the judgment of Parliament, and 
- when hoſtilities actually commenced, to range him- 
_ ſelf under the banners of liberty; but when the war 
was ſucceſsfully concluded, and a final accommoda- 
don had taken place, or was on the point of taking 
Place, between the. King and the Parliament, it 
1 muſt 


s iss Ar Tum Wy 
muſt ſurely de regarded as the height of moral 1 
political depravity, in à ſet of deſperadoes and fana- 
_ tics, to uſurp the executive and legiflative powers, 
to deprive the Parltament of its authorſty, the King 
of his life, and to effect the utter ſubverſion of the 
eſtabliſhed conſtitution; and yet the noble Earl is 
branded with glaring injuſtice, for ſitting in judg- 
ment upon thoſe miſcreants. I do not chuſe to tax 
Mr. Walpole with glaring injuſtice, but from the 
charge of glaring abſurdity I think he will not find 
it ealy to vindicate this harſh and_ unmerited den: 
ſure. That his LOND ſailed with the times,” 
fays Mr. Walpole, © remains notorious; thoſe prin- 
ciples ' muſt be of an accommodating temper, 
% which could ſuffer the ſame man to be Preſident 
«of a Republican Council of State, and recom- 
mend him for Chancellor to an arbitrary and 
* Popiſh King.“ The charge againſt the Earl of 
Angleſey tor ſailing with the times, is ridiculous, 
Can it be denied that he uſed his utmoſt efforts, as 
an honeſt and able ſtateſman, to ſtem the torrent? 
That he ſubmitted to the uſurpation of Cromwell, 
is a crime common to his Lordſhip with the «Hole 
nation.” The Earl was not ſo arrant a political 
Quixote, as to oppoſe an eſtabliſhed government, 
without ſome' probability of ſucceſs ; and it is cer. 
tain that he embraced; with ardour, the firſt favour- 
able opportunity that offered for teſtoring the Kin i; | 
and Conſtitution ; and if he was © well rewarded,” 
it is no leſs certain that he well deſerved to be re- 
warded for his ſignal oO upon that memorable 

N occaſion. 
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occaſion. As to the proof here given by Mr. Wal- 
pole, of his accommodating principles, I ſee nothi 
_ diſhonourable in . 
dent of the Council of State, under the Republic; 
and if Mr. Walpole's memory had not ſtrangely 
failed him in writing this article, he muſt have 
recollected, that in the preceding page he had him- 
ſelf allowed, that the fuppoſition of his being ap- 
pointed Chancellor to James II. was highly impro- 
bable. Once,“ continues Mr. Walpole, (when 
« the Earl of Eſſex charged him in the Houſe of 
Lords with being prayed far by the Papiſts, An- 
* gleſey ſaid, he believed it was not ſo; but if Jews 
« in their ſynagogues, or Turks in their moſques; 
« would pray for him unaſked, he ſhould be glad ta 
be the better for their devotion; | Had he really 
« been nominated to the C orſhip by James 
II. probably he would have pleaded that it was 
not of his own ſeeking, but owing to the prayers 
« ' of the Catholics, and he was glad to be the better 
for them.“ In this paſſage we have a curious 
ſpecimen oſ Mr. Walpole's candour. Becauſe the 
Earl upon one occaſion: replied to a malicious inſi- 
nuation, like a wiſe and an honeſt man, Mr. Wal: 
pole thinks it that upon-another he would 
have anſwered like a buffoon and a knave. If I have 
been too diffuſe, or too warm in my vindication of 
the Earl of Angleſey, who, to ſay the truth, is not a 
very intereſting or important character in the annals 
of Engliſh hiſtory, it may perhaps be admitted as 
ſome n 
42 Aa4 
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of this_noble Earl; and 1 really believe, n 
the information public or private Which I have 
been able to obtain of his Lordſhip's character 
and conduct, that he was a man by no means 
deficient either in underſtanding or in probity. 
Ihe character of Lord Somers is drawn with 
chat happy delicacy, to uſe Mr. Walpole's ; words / 
upon another occaſion, which finiſhes wallh it only. 
ſeems to ſketch. Aan 10. 

Of che Earl of Orford, the famous Sir Robert 
Walpole, Mr. Walpole affirms, that ſixteen unfor⸗ 
tunate and inglorious years ſince his removal, have 
written the eulogium. It is but juſtice, however, 
to the memory of Mr. Pelham, to ſay, that the 
years ſucceeding the peace of Aix la Chapelle, 
to the end of the life of that honeſt and able 
Miniſter, were neither mee nor en. 
rious. unnd 

Mr, Walpole, i in his great neal to 83 the 
title of Lady Jane Grey, which was certainly one 
of the weakeſt that ever inſulted the underſtanding - 
of any nation, appears to me to adopt a very dan- 
gerous maxim in politics, viz. That the power 
given hy Parliament to King Henry VIII. to regu- 
late the ſueceſſion, not being founded on national 
expediency, could be of no force. Who is the 
proper judge of national expediency. in this caſe; | 
the Legillature,,or a private individual 

Upon Mr. Walpole's account of the iert 
Lord Falkland, there, is much {pope for animad- - 
verſion.” A writer who ou characterize this 

gallant, 
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gallant, patriotic and virtuous nobleman, as 2 
« weak but well meaning man, wo got knocked 


on the head early in the civil war, becauſe it 
« hoded ill,“ muſt Turely have taken ſome pains 

to repreſs the emotions of ſympathetiC and gene- 

rous ſenſibility, That Lord Falkland was fiot'a 

weak man, whatever Mr. Walpole may imagine, is 
ſufficiently evident, as well from the various pro- 
ductions of his pen, as from the high reputation he 
acquired with bis co-temporaries, for underſtand. 
ing as well as integrity. It is eaſily conceivable 
Lord Falkland, though he had ated with Hatps 
den and the Patriots, might believe it to be his 
duty to join the royal party, after the great facris 
fices the King had made; and though the danger 
to be apprehended from the ſuccels of the King's 
arms, and the undoubted right of Parliament 
to judge whether the conceſſions made by the | 
Crown, were ſufficient to ſecure "the 
from furure attacks, ſhould, I think, have inclined” 
him to adopt a different line of conduct, it u Ab- 
ſurd to repreſent his erroneous choice as'a prodf of 
a defect of underſtanding. Upon that great obe. 
ſion, men of equal abilities, knowledge, and inte- 
grity, would, doubtleſs, as in every other fituation' 
of importance and difficulty, ſee things in very Mf. 
ferent points of view. His indulgence of melan- 
chaly, and bis beghnd 22 1h RN 
dangerous ſtate of public affairs, after the 
mencement of the er indent be tally crak | 
dered as extremely culpable: but ſuch faults are too 
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rare; and proceed from motives too generous and 
noble, to make it neceſſary to trear en _ 
contemptuous and farcaſtic levi | 

I know not whether any pklogy be ry 
to Mr. Walpole, for the freedom of animadverſion 
which I have indulged in theſe remarks—If I may 
preſume to judge of his feelings in this inſtance by 
my own, he will not deem it any juſt ground of 
offence'that writings, which by the very act of pub- 
lication are ſubmitted to the public cenſure, ſhould 
be conſidered as the proper ſubje& of free criti. 
eiſm. That reſerve and ceremony with which it is 
uſual to oppoſe each other's ſentiments in converſa- 
tion would, in a more public diſcuſſion, appear 
tedious and trifling formality; and the laws of 
propriety and decorum are not violated in one 
eaſe, by a deviation from thoſe maxims which were 
e for the ene of our wee in 
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On MATERIALISM, 


tis” 


9 


Jos TL celebrated Chriftian Divine and 
Philoſopher has excited the attention of the 


e world in general, and the aſtoniſhment” 


and indignation of a great part of it, by the 
publication of a treatiſe written in defence of the 


ſyſtem of Materialiſm; in which hie attempts t 


prove, contrary to the opinions which have been 
almoſt univerſally prevalent in the Chriſtian Church 


for à long ſucceſſion of ages, that man does not 


conſiſt of two ſubſtances eſſentially different from 
each other; but that the conſcious principle, or 
what we generally term the Soul, is merely a pro- 
perty reſulting from ſuch an organical ſtructure as 
that of the brain. It follows, as awimmediate and 


neceſſary conſequence, from this hypotheſis, that 


the idea of the natural immortality-of the Soul is 
wholly fallacious, as the properties of thought and 
ſenſation muſt of courſe be extinguiſhed at the dif. 
ſolution of that ſyſtem of organized matter to 
which they appertain. This opinion has long been 
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Materialiſm has been held in almoſt as much ab- 
horrence by che generality of Chriſtians, as Atheiſm 
itſelf. The arguments of ſo able a writer as Dr. 
Prieſtley muſt, however, be entitled to a deliberate 
and impartial. examination; and when we know 
that ſo learned a divine, and ſo acute a metaphyſi- 
cian, does not deem the ſyſtem of Materialiſm in- 
confiſtent with the belief and profeſſion of Chriſ- 
tianity, it ſhould incline us to abate ſomewhat of 
our prejudice againſt this obnoxious opinion, and 
to exerciſe that candour in inveſtigating the ſub- 
ject, which we ſhould perhaps be apt to diſcard as 
too nearly allied to criminal indifference for reli- 
gion, when controverting the ſuppoſed weren of 
Spinoza, Hobbes, or Collins. 
In this Eſſay I propoſe to exhibit a 8 299 
both of the popular and unpopular hypotheſis rela- 
tive to this ſubject, and of the arguments by which 
they are ſeverally ſupported, and to offer a few 
remarks upon each. And, Firſt, the Immate- 
rialiſts urge, as à proof equally clear, conciſe, 
and concluſive, as a proof nothing ſhort of de- 
monſtration of the eſſential difference between 
matter and ſpirit, that the principle of percep- 
tion, or conſciouſneſs, being in its | own. nature 
a ſimple, unextended, and indiviſible power, mult 
inhere in a ſimple, -unextended, and indiyiſible 
ſubſtance; whereas, the properties of ſolidity 
and extenſion are abſolutely eſſential to matter, 
which is therefore W 
ce, 
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ſtance, conſiſting of ſeparable, nay, of actually ſepa- 
rate and diſtinct parts; and as the whole can contain 
nothing more than- the ſum or aggregate of the 
powers or qualities inherent in all its parts; a ſyſtem 
of matter, however exquiſite its ſtructure or orguni. 
zation, cannot be poſſeſſed of conſciouſneſs or per- 
ception, unleſs conſciouſneſs be ſuppoſed to'be'an 
inherent property of matter: and upon this hypo- 
theſis, if matter be infinitely diviſible, conſciouſ- 
neſs mult likewiſe be infinitely diviſible, which is a 
- groſs abſurdity: or if matter be ultimately reduci- 
ble to indiviſible particles, each particle muſt 'poſ- 
ſeſs a certain degree of perception, and then the 
ſimple and individual power of perception belong- 
ing to a ſyſtem of matter, ſuch as the brain, muſt 
conſiſt of a multitude of diſtin& and ſeparate per- 
ceptions, belonging to its ſeveral component parti- 
cles, which is a palpable contradiction: it is evi- 
dent, then, to a demonſtration, that the princi- 
ple of perception is an immaterial principle; and 
if an immaterial, an immortal principle; for 2 
ſubſtance which has, as far as we can perceive, 
no properties in common with matter, cannot, 
without a manifeſt abſurdity, be ſuppoſed affected, 
much leſs annihilated, by the diſſolution of that 
material fyſtem to which it is, by divine power, 
for à certain period united. Death, in fact, is 
nothing more than the ' ſeparation of ſoul and 
body, and when diſincumbered from this (groſs 
material vehicle, the immortal ſpirit will doubt- 
bes take its flight into the regions of empy- 
| US | raum 
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reum, ee from every ſpecies of difs 

order nne derived from the en | 

of fleſh and blood. 

_ Excluſive, * ih ib e 
ſtrative argument in favour of the ſyſtem of Imma- 
terialiſm, there are various conſiderations which 
ſhould induce-us to believe that matter and ſpirit 

are ſubſtances eſſentially diſtin& from each other, 
and that the conſcious principle does not depend 
upon any organical material ſyſtem for its exiſtence 
or ſupport, The immortality, and conſequently 
the immateriality, of the ſoul, may be ſtrongly-ars 
gued from the almoſt univerſal aſſent of mankind, 
and from ** that eager hope, that ſtrong defire, that 

* longing after immortality,” accompanied with 
that inward dread and ſecret horror of falling into 
© nought,” which operates ſo powerfully through- 
out the rational creation, and from which the infe- 
rior orders of animal beings are wholly exempt. 
Why - ſhould our omnipotent and beneſicent 
Creator implant in our minds  thefe deluſive 
hopes? Why ſhould he excite deſires which are 

| never to be ſatisfied ? Why hold out to our view 

a proſpect of happineſs to which we can never 

attain? Do not our minds revolt at the idea, that 

à mode of conduct fo arbitrary and capricious, 
can be adopted by a Being infinite in wiſdom 

and goodneſs? Surely we ſhall not dare to aſeribe 

principles of government and action to the 

Deiry, W f "_ even e 
e i a BHS chad 
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BZut it may be farther urged, that man is plainly Y; 
in his own nature, an accountable creature; he it | | | 
endowed with powers and faculties of a very exalted 
kind. Theſe powers he is equally capable of ap» 
plying to, the beſt and to the worſt purpoſesg by 
the proper uſe and application of them, he may 
attain to the love and practice of every virtue, and 
by the neglect or abuſe of them, he will certainly 
ſink into the loweſt abyſſes of vice and depravity. 
Can it be imagined, then, that the great Being who 
gave us reaſon and underſtanding, that we might 
know how to refuſe the evil and chooſe the good; 
who gave us freedom of agency, in order to enable 
us to make that choice : who gave us conſcience to g 
ſerve as a perpetual monitor within our breaſts, $ 
pointing out our duty to us, echorting us to the i - 
ſtrict performance of it, and ſilently warning us of 1 
the danger of acting contrary to its dictates Can i 
it be imagined, that He will permit theſe noble $ 
facultics to be abuſed, theſe warnings to be deſpiſed, q 

und theſe. obvious deſigns of his Providence to be 
counteracted with impunity? © If there is a God, he : 
<« muſt delight in virtue, and that which he delights 
„in muſt be happy; and as happineſs ãs not an 
invariable concomitant of virtue, nor miſery of vice, | 
in this life, it is certain that a future day of retribu- [ 
tion muſt arrive: and the immortality of the Say! 1 
is a doctrine, without which it is not poſſible to 
eſtabliſh the rectitude of the Divine Nature, or the if 
juſtice of F | 1 
latisfaCtory Joundation... n 27) $2. Amit pare 1 
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Again, if we make our appeal to fact and expe. 
rience, we ſhall find the reſult equally concluſive in 
favour of the immaterial, and conſequently the im- 
mortal nature of the Soul's eſſence. Every man, 
by reflecting upon the operations of his gun mind, 
may eaſily be convinced that the cunſcious principle 
is ſomething totally different from that 
frame in which it reſides, and which, being itſelf 
inert, muſt receive life and animation from this 
intimate and myſterious union. It is as impoſlible,, 
ſtrictly and philoſophically ſpeaking, that percep- 
tion ſhould be a property of the brain, however 
exquiſite its organical ſtructure, as that the moſt 
irregular and fortuitous combination of the ſame 
impercipient particles ſhould poſſeſs this power; 
and though it muſt be allowed, that the brain is in 
ſome inexplicable manner inſtrumental to thought, 
22 to viſion, or the ear to hearing, yet the 
2 and the organ, by means of 
ON faculty is actually exerted, ſurely ought 
not to be confounded. When the eye happens to 
be cloſed, or when it is inveloped in darkneſs, the 
Soul certainly has not loſt its faculty of ſeeing, 
though by a temporary obſtruction the exerciſe of 
that faculty may for a ſhort ſpace be ſuſpended, and 
when the mental powers ſeem to be injured and 
impaired through age or diſeaſe, it is not that the 
immaterial immortal ſubſtance is in any reſpect 
changed, or capable of change: theſe ſymptoms 
of decay can only be occaſioned by the partial de- 
rangement of that material ſyſtem, which muſt 
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laſt ſuffer a total diſſolution, and when the ſoul, or 


conſcious - principle, is ſeparated. from the body by 


death, © it will then be bare to the immediate im- 
K preſſion of objects, and the hand which feels an 
object at the end of a ſtaff, may certainly be 
6 allowed to feel the ſame. much better by imme- 
& Gate contact. Wollaſt. Rel. of N..Se&. 9. 6 7. 

Laſtly, t is urged by Chriſtian Immaterialiſts, 
that the ſacred Scriptures, in a variety of paſſages, 


exprelsly, afſert the ſeparate exiſtence. of the ſoul, 


ahd clearly and plainly inculcate the doctrine of its 
natural immortality a doctrine which was almoſt 
verſally received by the learned amongſt the 
ews, at the period of Chriſt's Incarnation, as well 
as by that part of the heathen, world which em- 
braced the Platonic ſyſtem of Philoſophy, a fyſtem 
which at that period, and for many ages after- 
ds, was diſtinguiſhed by its prevalence and 
popularity, no leſs than its intrinſic excellence; 
and in this point, at leaſt, its perfect conſonance 
to the dictates of right reaſon, confirmed by 
the expreſs declarations of the Chriſtian reve- 
lation. 


The Advocatce-for Miterialifin, on 1 | 


hand, profeſs to hold theſe and the like arguments 
in ſovereign contempt, and endeavour to eſtabliſh 


their on hypotheſis, by reaſons which appear to 


them of a-much more obvious and convincing na- 
ture. The arguments urged by our opponents, ſay 
they, are deduced either from metaphyſical conſi- 
n relating to the eſſence and properties of 
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Again, if we make our appeal to fact and expe. 
. we ſhall find the reſult equally concluſive in 
favour of the immaterial, and conſequently the im · 
mortal nature of the Soul's eſſence. Every man, 
by reflecting upon the operations of his un mind, 
may eaſily be convinced that the cunſcious principle 
is ſomething totally different from that corporeal 
frame in which it reſides, and which, being itſelf 
inert, muſt receive life and animation from this 
intimate and myſterious union. It is as impoſlible,, 

ſtrictly and philoſophically ſpeaking, that percep- 
tion ſhould be a property of the brain, however 
exquiſite its organical ſtructure, as that the moſt 
irregular and fortuitous combination of the ſame 
impercipient particles ſhould poſſeſs this power; 
and though it muſt be allowed, that the brain is in 
ſome inexplicable manner inſtrumental to thought, 

Pos to viſion, or the ear to hearing, yet the 
| of perception, and the organ, by means of 
which that faculty is actually exerted, ſurely ought 
not to be confounded. When the eye happens to 
be cloſed, or when it is inveloped in darkneſs, the 
Soul certainly has not loſt its faculty of ſeeing, 
though by a temporary obſtruction the exerciſe of 
that faculty may for a ſhort ſpace be ſuſpended, and 
when the mental powers ſeem to be injured and 
impaired through age or diſeaſe, it is not that the 
immaterial immortal ſubſtance is in any reſpect 
changed, or capable of change: theſe fymptoms 
of decay can only be occaſioned by the partial de- 
rangement of that material. ſyſtem, which muſt on 
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laſt ſuffer a total diſſolution, and when the ſoul, or 
conſcious principle, is ſeparated from the body by 
death, © it. will then be bare to the immediate im- 
“ preflion of objects, and the hand which feels an 
object at the end of a ſtaff, may certainly be 
allowed to feel the fame. much. better by imme - 
&« diate contact. Wollaſt. Rel. of N. Sect. 9. 5 7. 
"Laſtly I is urged by Chriſtian Immaterialiſts, 
that.the Pacred Scriptures, in a variety of 


exprelsly aſſert the ſeparate exiſtence. of the ſoul, 


ahd clearly and plainly inculcate the doctrine of its 
natural immortality z- a doctrine which was almoſt 
univerſally received by the learned amongſt the 


Jews, at the period of Chriſt's Incarnation, as well 


as by that part of the heathen, world which em- 
braced the Platonic ſyſtem of Philoſophy, a ſyſtem 
which at that period, and for many ages after- 
ds, was diſtinguiſhed by its prevalence and 
Vatan no leſs than its intrinſic excellence; 
and in this point, at leaſt, its perfect conſonance 
to the dictates of right reaſon, confirmed by 
the expreſs declarations of the Chriſtian reve- 

latipn. 
The | Advocates for Matezialiſm, on the 8 
hand, profeſs to hold theſe and the like arguments 
in ſovereign contempt, and endeayour to eſtabliſn 


their on hypotheſis, by reaſons which appear to 


them of a-much more obvious and convincing na- 
ture. The arguments urged by our opponents, ſay 
they, are deduced either from metaphyfical conſi- 
denon, relating to the eſſence and properties of 
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matter and ſpirit, or from the moral attributes of 
the Deity, diſcoverable by the light of nature, or 
from the expreſs declarations of the ſacred Scrip- 
tures. As to the pretended metaphyſical demonſtra- 
tion of the eſſential difference between matter and 
ſpirit, founded upon the unity of conſciouſneſs 
belonging to the one, and the diſcerpibility cha- 
racteriſtic of the other, nothing can be more weak 
and inconcluſive; for if we ſuppoſe, and all appear- 
' ances lead us to ſuppoſe, this unity of conſciouſneſs 
| to reſult from a peculiar ſyſtem of organization, it 
is evident that the matter -of which the organized 
ſyſtem is compoſed, being deranged or ſeparated, 
the power of perception, though not capable of 
diviſion, will ceaſe, or become extinct. That per- 
ception ſhould reſult from any compoſition or com- 
bination of impercipient particles, mult indeed be 
acknowledged to bear the appearance of a difficulty 
but it is a difficulty by no means inſuperable, when 
we recollect that in almoſt innumerable inſtances, 
- complete ſyſtems or integral combinations of mat- 
ter, poſſeſs properties entirely different from thoſe 
which appertain to its ſeveral component parts. 
Sphericity, for inſtance, is a property belonging 
to a complete globe, of which the component par- 
ticles are entirely deſtitute; the moſt common piece 
of mechaniſm, a watch, a harpſichord, or a tele- 
ſcope, mult alſo be allowed to poſſeſs powers reſult - 
ing from the ſkilful arrangement of the ſeveral parts 
ſpecifically different from thoſe which inhere in the 
. nne and 
4 ignorant 
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| Ignorant as we are, to affirm, thattheDivine Artificer 


cannot ſo arrange and organize thoſe material parti - 


cles which compoſe the human frame; as toproducea 
ſyſtem which ſhall poſſeſs properties different from 
thoſe which inhere in each diſtin@ particle? If, how- 
ever, this ſhould raſhly and impiouſlybe pronounced 
impoſſible, and the principle of perception ſhould 
be deemed a ſubſtance eſſentially different from 
matter, and ſuperadded by Divine power to the or- 


ganized ſyſtem, unleſs we with to amuſe ourſelves. 


with words deſtitute of real meaning, we ſhall ſoon 
be convinced how little advantage the Immaterialift 
can derive from this conceſſion. To the term ſub- 
ſtance we can affix no other idea, than that it is the 
unknown ſupport of certain known properties: if 
this definition conveys any meaning, it is certainly 
extremely dark and obſcure ; and who can pretend 
to be ſo intimately acquainted with the arcana of 
nature, as to be able to demonſtrate that the fub- 


though the abſtra& power, or principle of percep- 
tion, ſhould be ſuppoſed to remain after the final 


diſſolution of the corporeal it is a power 
which cannot be proved to by any eſſect; the 
different organs of ſenſe being indifpeniably 
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fary to the exertion of this power; it muſt therefore 


remain dormant and inactive, till it is again united 
to a material vehicle; and this is, in fact, the opi- 
nion, however wild and fanciful it may ſeem, of 


thoſe Chriſtians who, ſtiling themſelves Immate- 


rialiſts, maintain a ſuſpenſion of conſciouſneſs in the 
interval between death and the reſurrection. But if 
we exclude the idea of a reſurrection, it may be aſked, 
what is the difference between ſuch a ſtate of uncon- 
ſciouſneſs and abſolute annihilation? The material 
organized ſyſtem is diſſolved; perception has totally 
ceaſed; and nothing remains, but the immaterial ſub- 
ſtance, or the unknown ſupportof a non- exiſting pro- 
perty. Aman muſt ſurely have a ſtrange attachment 


to particular terms and phraſes, who can ſatisfy him- 


ſelf with ſuch an unintelligible ſalvo as this, in 
order to paſs for an Immaterialiſt. How much 
more conſiſtent and candid would it be to acknow- 
ledge, without reſerve, that man is of an uniform 
compoſition, and that perception is the property or 
reſult of ſuch an organical ſtructure as that of the 
brain? Indeed it is highly unphiloſophical, and a 
mere arbitrary ſuppoſition, to maintain the exiſt- 
ence of two principles eſſentially different in the 


_ fame being, if all che properties of this individual 


being can inhere in the ſame ſubſtance; and where 
is the inconſiſtency of ſuppoſing perception compa- 
tible with extenſion and ſolidity t is impoſlible, 
indeed, for us to explain how perception reſults 
from à material ſubſtance ; but is it not equally 
impoſſible to form any conjecture how it reſults from 
FIST" „ | an 
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an icmaterial ſubſtance Þ It is ſufficient to aſcer- 

tain the fact, and the fact is ſuthciently aſcertained. 
I ſee a man move, and hear him ſpeak; from 


his ſperch I certainly infer, that he thinks as I 


% do. I ice, then, that man is a being who 
„ thinks and acts.— After ſome time the man 
64 falls-down in my ſight, grows cold and ſtiff. 
He ſpeaks and acts no more. Is it not, then, 
* reaſonable to conclude, that he thinks no more? 
„ As the only reaſon I had to believe that he 
did think, was his motion and ſpeech, ſo, now 
„that this motion and ſpeech ceaſe, I have loſt 
* the only way of proving that he had a power of 
„ thought. Whence can I infer that the man 


« conſiſts of two parts, and thafthe inward part 


* continues to live and think, when the outward 
part ceaſes to live and move ?—His motion and 


* thought die together, as far as I can diſcern.” | 


Hallet's Diſc. p. 213. 

As to the argument drawn from internal feeling, 
and from the ſuppoſed conſciouſneſs in every man, 
that the principle of perception is a_ ſubſtance 
eſſentially different from matter, and not a mere 
property of matter, it is almoſt too futile for 
notice, All that any man can poſlibly be con- 
ſcious of, by reflecting upon the operations of his 
own mind is, that he is poſſeſſed of © the power 
af perception: but whether this power reſides 


in a diviſible or indivifible, a material or immate- 


rial ſubſtance, muſt be determined, if it can be de- 


termined at all, by reaſoning ; and thoſe facts upon 


1246 B b 3 which 
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which our reaſonings inuſt be founded; are obvi. - 
oully contrary to any ſuch concluſion. To affirm 


| that perception cannot ariſe from, or be ſuperadded 
as an adventitious property, to any organical ſyſtem 


'of matter, is to begin and end a controverſy by 
begging the queſtion. If the immaterial ſubſtance 


in which perception reſides, has, as the generality 
of Immaterialiſts aſſert, no properties in common 


with matter, how is it poſſible for the two ſub- 
ſtances mutually to act and re- act upon each other? 
A ſubſtance deſtitute of properties, is a mere name; 
and two ſubſtances poſſeſſed of properties ſpecifi- 
cally different, no more exiſt, with relation to 
each other, than if they were entirely deſtitute of 
properties. This is a difficulty of ſuch magnitude, 
that the celebrated Dr. Clarke and others have 
allowed extenſion or expanſion to be a property 


common to both: and indeed it ſeems ſelf-evident, 


that whatever exiſts muſt exiſt ſomewhere, or in 


| ſome part of infinite ſpace, and muſt occupy ſome 


portion of ſpace; i. e. muſt have figure and exten- 
fion. But if the immaterial ſubſtance of the ſoul 
has figure and extenſion, what becomes of the 
argument drawn from the indiſcerpibility of the 
thinking ſubſtance? Whatever is poſſeſſed of finite 
extenſion, muſt certainly in its own nature be 


capable of diviſion; and perception, though in itſelf a 


property incapable of diviſion, if admitted to be the 
property of a ſubſtance capable of diviſion, may cer- 
tainly be deemed the property of a material, as con- 


iſtently as of an immaterial ſubſtance; for though 
matter 
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matter be poſſeſſed of ſolidity as well as extenſion, 
He muſt be an able metaphyſician indeed, who 
can demonſtrate that extenſion is, and ſolidity is 
not, compatible with perception. Not to mention 
that what is generally ſtiled ſolidity, or impenetra- 


bility, may really be nothing more than a power of 


repulſion; that power alone being fully adequate 
to the ſolution of all the phænomena relative to 


matter, uſually aſcribed to ſolidity. But enough, 


| ſurely, has now been urged to expoſe the weakneſs 


and vanity of this pretended demonſtration, which 
places the natural immortality of a man preciſely 
upon the ſame foundation with the natural immor- 
tality of the poor beetle that we tread upon; 
which is equally endowed with the power of per- 
ception, and which, as the great Poet remarks, 


i —— Rab. RR 
As when a giant dies.“ 


But there are other arguments deduced from the 


conlideration of the moral attributes of God, which 
are repreſented as deciſive proofs of the immortz- 


lity and conſequent immateriality of the ſoul: and 


to theſe, arguments certainly every man who wiſhes 
to promote. the beſt intereſts of mankind, would 
willingly allow. all the weight and force of which 
they are in their own nature capable. It is, how- 
ever, highly unbecoming a philoſopher and lover 


of truth, to feign a conviction which he does not 


feel; and it muſt not be diſguiſed, that theſe argu- 
ments ſo favourable to natural religion, but which 
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of a divine revelation, are a very frail foundation 
to build our hopes of immortality upon. Reaſon 
aſſures us of nothing farther concerning the natural 
or moral attributes of the Deity than can be inferred 
from the phænomena of nature. From theſe we 
may certainly infer the eternal exiſtence of a firſt 
cauſe of infinite power and wiſdom; but of the infi- 
nite goodneſs of this great Being, though benevo- 
lence evidently appears to predominate in the works 
of creation, the proof is materially defective. Juſtice, 
holineſs, truth, rectitude, &c. as applied to the 
Deity, are only modifications of goodneſs; and it 
is aſſerted on the one ſide, and admitted on the 
other, that theſe attributes cannot be fully vindi- 
cated, but upon the ſuppoſition of a future ſtate of 
retribution, which implies the doctrine of the ſoul's 
immortality: and it is certainly true, that the doc- 
trine of the natural immortality of the foul, may, 
with very good effect, be applied to the vindication 
of the moral attributes of God; and, on the other 
hand, the moral attributes of God may be applied, 
with equal ſucceſs, to prove the doctrine of the 
ſoul's immortality; there is, indeed, this perplex- 
ing circumſtance attending the proof of each, that 
you muſt ſuppoſe the truth of the one, in order to 
prove the truth of the other. Unfortunately, natural 
phænomena are unfavourable to each, ſeparately 
conſidered; and as it is neceſſary to prove the truth 
of one, without the aſſiſtance of the other, unleſs 
your adverfary has the complaiſance to diſpenſe 
with the common rules of logic, the difficulty of 


knowing 
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knowing where to begin ſeems abſolutely inſu- 
perable. It is evidently arguing in a circle, to ſay, 
that the Divine juſtice and goodneſs prove the 
doctrine of the foul's immortality, and that the 
doctrine of a future retribution proves that God 
is poſſeſſed of the attributes of infinite juſtice and 
goodneſs; neither the one nor the other can be 
ſatisfactorily and fully proved, upon the principles 
of natural reaſon: and this it is which makes a 
divine revelation ſo peculiarly neceflary, and fo 
highly valuable. Chriſtianity informs us, that 
though a ſuſpenſion of conſciouſneſs will take 
place upon a diffolution of the prefent material 
ſyſtem, a day will arrive, when God will illuftri- 
ouſly diſplay his power, by reſtoring that organical 
ſyſtem upon which thought and perception depend; 
and in that day he will himſelf vindicate his own 
attributes, by judging the world in righteouſneſs, - 
The Reſurrection is that great event which Chriſt 
came into the world to promulgate, and which he 
died and roſe again to eſtabliſh by the moſt indu- 
bitable evidence. It is the grand, the fundamen- 
tal doctrine of Chriſtianity; and if there are à few 
paſſages of ſcripture which ſeem to intimate a con- 
tinuation of conſciouſneſs in a ſeparate ſtate, it 
would be eafy to ſhow, if this was intended for 
a theological diſſertation, that the true meaning of 
theſe paſſages has been greatly mifapprehended. 
The doctrine of the Goſpel is, that the trumpet 
Tall found, and the dead ſhall be raiſed,” and that 

WO this 
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this mortal ſhall then, and not till then, put on 
immortality. The Chriſtian doctrine of a reſur- 
rection has, by ſome, indeed, been repreſented, 
although very injuriouſly, as amounting to an ex- 
preſs contradiction. . If, ſay they, thought and per- 

ion ariſe from certain modifications of matter, 
when the material ſyſtem, ſo modified, is diſſolved, 
the percipient principle is wholly. annihilated—it 
is à non. entity; and the reſurrection of a non- 
entity is a palpable abſurdity; but, ſurely, if 
thought and perception neceſſarily reſult from any 
organical ſyſtem, the reſtoration of that organical 
ſyſtem, though it had been diſſolved ten thouſand 
ages, muſt alſo be accompanied with a reſtoration 
of the powers of thought and ſenſation. By 
reſtoring the former arrangement, thought and 
ſenſation would return as neceſſarily and mechani- 
cCally, as ſhape and figure would return, If, how- 
ever, perception ſhould be ſuppoſed a quality not 
inherent in matter, but ſuperadded to it by. Di- 
vine power, doubtleſs, the ſame Divine power 
which originally produced, could re- produce and 
annex the ſame conſciouſneſs to the ſame ſyſtem 
at his pleaſure. We ſee, in fact, that perception 
may be totally ſuſpended, and afterwards reſtored ; 
as in the caſe of trances, deliquium, ſuffocation, &c. 
But ſurely it is as caſy to Almighty Power to reſtore 
a ſuſpended animation and conſciouſneſs, after the 
lapſe of a thouſand years, as of one day or one 
ae if the thing itſelf ee 

abſur 
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abſurd to ſuppoſe that the length or ſhortneſs of 
the interval can either create or remove 1 
difficulty. 

I ſhall now conclude this Eſſay, as I fag 
with a few remarks. And after the moſt atten- 
tive and impartial examination' of which I am 
capable, I muſt acknowledge that the argument 
ſo much relied upon by the Immaterialiſts, ſeems 
to me clearly to prove that perception is not, 
and cannot poſſibly be, philoſophically ſpeaking, 
a property, i. e. an innate property of matter. It 
appears to me an abſolute contradiction, that per- 
ception ſhould ariſe from any combination of im- 
percipient particles; a whole can never poſſeſs a 
property which does not inhere in the parts. The 
inſtances of the globe, watch, harpſichord, &c. 


have not the moſt diſtant tendency to invalidate” 


this truth. They are only ſo many different 
combinations of figure, motion, &c. qualities, of 
which all the component partieles of theſe ma- 
chines are poſſeſſed; and the power of the whole 
is evidently the reſult of the united powers. of 
all the parts. To make the caſes parallel, matter, 
as ſuch, muſt be endued with perception; which 
appears to me an atheiſtical idea, and, like all 
other atheiſtical ideas, groſsly abſurd. Matter is 
infinitely diviſible. —Is perception infinitely divi- 
ſible? Or matter is, we will ſuppoſe, reducible 
to ſolid, primary, percipient particles. Is the 
perception af à human being the reſult of an 
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infinite number of inferior and ſubordinate per- 
ceptions? The Immaterialiſts have reaſon to tri- 
umph, when they reduce their adverſaries to the 
neceſſity of anſwering theſe queſtions in the affir- 
mative. On the other hand, when the Imma- 
terialiſts confidently affirm, that perception is the 
property of an immaterial ſubſtance, which will 
continue to ſubſiſt after the diſſolution of the 
preſent mortal and periſhable frame, they ſeem 
to me to affirm what it is impoſſible to prove 
to affirm what is unſupported, or rather contra- 
dicted, by the appearances of nature, and the 
deductions of reaſon. Perception I believe to be 
a property ſuperadded to matter, in a manner 
ſomewhat analogous to gravity, The idea of 
- innate. perception, as well as of innate gravity, 
® may be juſtly exploded; but perception may ne- 
vertheleſs be regarded as a property annexed to 
certain combinations of matter, by the Supreme 
Being, and as a property which will not ſubſiſt 
ſeparate from thoſe organical ſyſtems, to which 
it is, by Divine Power, for a certain period 
united. The plain dictate of reaſon, in this caſe 
is, that at death the duſt returns to the earth 
again, and the fpirit unto God who gave it. 
The arguments deduced from. the confideration 


of the moral attributes of God, though ſcarcely 


amounting to probability, ſeem to me of more 
weight than this boaſted demonſtration. ' It muſt 


| "mn as indeed, that the moral perfe&tions of 
the 
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the Divine Nature, and the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, cannot be employed as reciprocal 
proofs of each other. But I think that the phæno- 
mena of Nature, attentively conſidered, ſtrongly in- 
dicate the boundleſs extent of the moral as well as 


the natural perfections of the Deity. As the power 


and wiſdom of God are infinite, there is a ſtrong 
preſumption from analogy that his goodneſs is alſo 
infinite. We ſee that the courſe of Providence is 
upon the whole favourable to virtue; we ſee a con- 
nection eſtabliſhed, though a very imperfect one, 
between virtue and happineſs, vice and miſery, iti 
the preſent life; and if there is ſufficient reaſon to 


admit that this connection reſults from the eternal 
purpoſe. of the Divine Will, what, ſhould prevent 


its final and complete accompliſhment ? If virtue 
is the object of the Divine complacency and ap- 
probation, it will certainly be ultimately rewarded 
with happineſs, however unfavourable preſent 
appearances may be. What ſhall ſeparate us 
„ from the love of God,“ exclaims the Apoſtle 
Paul, under the animating influence of this per- 
ſuaſion, Neither death nor lite, nor angels, nor 
“ principalities, nor N * preſent, 
nor things to come.“ 

I ſhall only add, that the Scripture doctrine 
reſpecting a future ſtate, appears to me to be con- 
formable to the ſentiments of the Materialiſts, and 
thoſe nominal Immaterialiſts who reje& the opi- 
nion of an intermediate conſcious ſtate between 
death and the reſurrection. It is impoſſible to 


ſuppoſe, 
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ſuppoſe that the Reſurrection, upon which ſo much 

ſtreſs is placed in Seripture, as affording an im- 
moveable foundation for a moſt bleſſed and glo- 
% rious hope,” ſhould refer merely to the reſurrec- 
tion of the body, which, according to the principles 
of the Immaterialiſts, ought rather to be deprecated 
as a real misfortune. At the ſame time I acknow- 
ledge, that ſeveral paſſages of the ſacred writings, 
ſeparately conſidered, ſeem not eaſily reconcileable 
to this hypotheſis. It cannot, however, be pretended, 
with any colour of plauſibility, even by unbe. 
lievers, that there could -be any real inconſiſtency 
in the opinions of the firſt Chriſtians, reſpecting a 
point of this nature; and therefore the ſeeming 
import of a few detached paſſages, obviouſly in- 
conſiſtent with the general tenor of the apoſtolic 
writings, need not prevent us from embracing, 
with a full aſſurance of faith, a doctrine ſupported 
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Ons ERVATIONS on Grnivs. 


HAT is Genius? A certain writer of re- 

ſpectable abilities, who has treated this 
ſubje&- according to the too general praiſe. of 
his countrymen, with much parade of ſyſtematic 
inveſtigation, has compoſed a volume of five hun- 
dred pages, in anſwer to this enquiry; and if we 
may confide in the poſitive determination of Dr. 
Gerard, Genius is only another word for Inven- 
the term, he tells us, what I ſhould ſuppoſe few 
perſons are ignorant of, that Imagination is that 
power of the mind to which Invention muſt be 
principally referred ; and, as if this was a doubtful — 
point, he-expatiates largely upon it, and eſtabliſhes 
and enforces it, by all the powers of reaſon and 
eloquence. Imagination, however, being at length 
demonſtrated in all the forms of logic, to be that 
faculty which is the immediate ſource of Inven» 
tion, the learned Profeſſor enters into a minute 
analyſis of thoſe general laws of affociation, which 
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produce 'the ſeveral modifications- of ich the 
imagination is ſuſceptible. We are informed, 
with an air of myſterious gravity, that the . 

ination does not act at random in aſſociating 
ideas; but that there Are certain qualities or 
relations of ideas, which fit them for being aſſo- 
ciated; and the author, after Mr. Hume, reſolves 
thoſe relations into reſemblance, contrariety, vici- 
nity, co-exiſtence, &c. and we are told that habit, 
and the paſſions alſo, have an extenſive influence 
on the afſociating. principle. We are next amuſed 
with an account of the modifications. of the aſſo- 
ciating principles, and many other abſtruſe me- 
taphyſical diſquiſitions which ſeem to me very 


flightly connected with the main ſubject, and which, 


in my opinion, have been much more happily and 

ſatisfactorily diſcuſſed, though with much leſs 
oſtentation of knowledge, by Locke, Hartley, and 
Hume. I ſee not, for my own part, hat light 
is thrown upon the queſtion relative to the nature 
of Genius, by a long and tedious analyſis of 


. the faculty of aſſociation, which operates in perfect 


conformity to the ſame general laws in all men, 
whether they are poſſeſſed or not of any extraordi- 
nary powers of imagination or Genius. But, to 
wave any farther obſervations on the mode in 
which the learned Profeſſor has choſen to treat this 
ſubject, I ſnall content myſelf with objecting to the 
firſt ſtep taken by Dr. Gerard in the inveſtigation 
* be ere 6 to his definition of the 
* term. 


. 


od, Gib abs 


— Genius,“ fays Dr. Gerard, © is pro- 
« perly the facalty of Invention, by means of 
Warner paper cen oe urn 
„ veries in ſcience, or for producing off 
« works of art.” The true Getilus,” 5 b 
Johnſon, < is. a mind of great general powers, 
e 
& tion: and elſewhere he ſtiles Genius * that 
« quality, without which judgment is cold, und 
© knowledge is inert; that energy which collects, 
t combines, amplifies, and animates ; in- 
« veſtigating, always aſpiring} in its wideſt ſearches, 
& ſtill longing to go forward, always imagining 
« ſomething greater than it knows, always endea- 
« youring more than it can do.“ Of theſe two dif. 
ferent accounts of Genius, I acknowledge that the 
latter appears to me to approach much neareſt to 


the truth, I am of opinion that Dr. Gerard has 


/ 


totally miſtaken the nature of Genius, when he 


affirms that Genius is one of the intellectual 
« powers, and conſpicuouſly diſtinguiſhable from 
«the reſt. Genius,” ſays the Profeſſor, © is 
e confounded not only by the vulgar, but even 
© ſometimes by judicious writers, with mere capa- 
OO CT ROO UW ROI gs 
à tolerable memory, and confidera- 

„ble induſtry. But I know not any writer 
vulgar enough, or, rather, abſurd enough, to con- 
found Genius with mere capacity, as deſcribed by 
Dr. Gerard; that is, with the loweſt; or, if not the 
loweſt, with Pas RAS ; though 
acknow- 
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I. acknowledge that I haue met, with. very judi- 
eious writers, who; regard Genius as differing. from 


capacity, not in kind, but in degree; and this is 
evidently. the idea of Dr. Johnſon. When the 
capacity of any individual, . 6 his ability for 
acquiring, retaining, and digeſting knowledge, 
ariſes to a certain degree of ſuperiority aboye the 
common level, we ſtile him, without heſitation, a 
man of Genius, without any excluſive reference 
to the faculty of Inyention. It is true, that vigour 
of Imagination almoſt, invariably accompanying 
any remarkable ſuperiority. of capacity, it is juſtly 


conſidered as one of the principal ingredients 


which enter into the complex idea of Genius: but 


judgment, memory, underſtanding, enthuſiaſm, and 
ſenſibility, are alſo included; for a very high de 


gree of capacity is as conſtantly found conjoined 
with theſe mental qualities, as with Imagination or 
Invention; and though the man of Genius may 


not poſſeſs all theſe properties in the ſame degree, 


and though the relations they bear to each other 
cannot be aſcertained by any fixed rule of propor · 
tion, che total abſence of any one of them will 
diveſt him of all pretenſions to the praiſe of Ge- 

In vindication, however, of that erroneous 
— a which reduces Genius to mere Inven- 
tion, Dr. Gerard, obſerves, that if a man ſhews 


46 Invention, no Angle l defects which his 


« performance may betray, can forfeit his claim 

« to Genius, and the degree of this faculiy 
2 aerbed; to, him, is always in proportion to 
6c our 
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U dur eſtimate of the novelty, the difficulty;or the 
0 dignity of his inventions.“ But this is evidently 
ſuppoſiig a caſe which is never known to exit © 
the faculty of Invention is invariabily accompanied 
with(#'eertain degree of judgment, underſtanding, 
ſenſibility; and taſte. - If it could be ſuppoſed” or 
proved to exiſt, entirely unconnected with theſequa - 


lities, it moſt certainly would not entitlethe poſſeſſor 


to the praiſe of Genius, but to the repronch of 
folly and extravagance. - Dr. Gerard hittiſelf allows, 
in another part of his work, that mere Imagina- 
« tion will not conſtitute Genius. As funcy, he 
very juſtly obſetves, has an indirect dependance 
both on ſenſe and memory, from wich it re- 
« ceives the firſt elements of all its conceptions; 
© ſo, when it exerts ĩtſelf in te way of Genius, it 
<« has an immediate connection with; 
« ieh muſt conſtantly correct and tegulate its 


his former aſſertion, that Genius is ſtrict ij. and 
properly the faculty of Invention 7 Dr. Gerard 
ſeems to think, that he has ſufficientiy recomriled 


theſe apparent contradictions, by remarking, that 
if fancy were left entirely todtſelf, it would run 


« into wild caprice and extravagance; unworthy 


e to be called Invention.” This is really curious. 
Dre Gerard will not allow us to call! Inventiom 
Invention, becauſe it does not happen to ſuit his 
hypothefis Elis; but cer tainly y, if Genius is nothing ing 


mote nor leſs than Invention, the wildeſt caprices 


of OA {4 Genius. It is 
ea true 
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Invention was one of its principal characteriſtics, 


covering 
"ple aw in eee e 


| judicavit; nec enim contraria, communia, 
eres inveniſſe dicitur . quiſquam, ſed non 
„ .vitaſle.?? But the true meaning of 
is far from being favourable to the hypotheſis of 


Dr. Gerard. The Romans had no term in their 


| language exactly correſponding to the word Ge · 
| nav; but the idea was very familiar to them: and 


both Cicero and Quintilian plainly perceived that 
it was inadequately expreſſed by the term * inyen- 
tig.“ * Quid illa vis,“ Tully -aſks, © q 


5 tnpighhn; off quz inveſtigat occulta, que: inven- 
tio, atque excogitatio dicitur ?” By this energy 


of. mind, which was called Invention, becauſe 


they ſaw that ſomething more than Invention was 


really; intended; and the general idea. of Quin- 


tilian reſpecting Invention, as expreſſive of Genius, 
did not, in fact, differ from that of Pr. Hartley, 
when be defines Invention to be « the art of pro- 


« ducing new beauties in works of imagination, and 
new truths in matters of ſcience.” But new beau- 


ties and new truths cannot be diſcovered without. 


the. exerciſe of judgment, reaſon, memory, and 


taſte; that is to ſay, Genius does not conſiſt 
in the mere faculty of invention; and to ſay 


3 conſiſts in the art of producing or dif- 


new truths/ or new, beauties, | is, to 


5 


Tides; without the joint operation of which new 
tfuths amd new beauties cannot be produced. Dr. 
Gerard tells us, that the degree of Genius 
„ aſcribed to à man, ig always in proportion to 
4 our eſtimate of the novelty, 40 dee, or dig- 
4 nity of his inventions.” I do not well compre- 
hend what is meant by © eſtimating Gemus by the 
& novelty of an invention.“ I thought all inven- 
tiofis had an equal claim to novelty, however diſſi- 
milar they might” be deemed in other reſpects. 
The difficulty and dignity of an invention, if by 
dignity be meant its utility and beauty, are indeed 
cireumſtances which afford very fuffigent proofs 
of Genius in the inventor; but then they are 
proofs of ſomething more than à mere faculty of 
Invention: — they ſhow that invention is affociated 
with its uſual concomitants, judgment, penetration, 
taſte, and feeling, The fact is, that Genius is a 


term, like many others, too complex to admit of 


a" regular or preciſe definition; and if Genius 18 
confounded by ſome writers with mere capacity, 
it is certainly much more excuſable than to con- 
found it with mere invention, which is only one of 
the intellectual powers; whereas true Genius per- 
vades, ſtrengthens, und illuminates the whole col- 
lective maſs, and is fo far from being confined to 
invention, that it is often very conſpicuouſly dil- 
played in the oppoſite and leſs dignified walk of 
imitation.” Had the Iliad of Homer been as deſti- 
tute of poetical ſire as the burleſque, though Hteral 
e ATR ee 
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| ſtile the beautiful tranſlation of Pope a work of fur 
ſuperiar Genius to the original, though the praiſe 
of ung ſtill have remained with _ 
old Bard 2H FE; * 1 RE NEG 1 3 i Tas 2.4 

In a word, by caphaity: I mean an ability 95 


/ acquiring knowledge. By Genius I mean an 
E uncommon degree of capacity, in- 


cluding that aſſemblage or aggregate of mental 
qualities, uſually aſſociated with it. I mean, that 
energy of mind which is nat only capable of res 
ceiving, but of exciting, vivid and powerful im: 
preſſions. I iĩnelude imagination, judgment, under- 
ſtanding, invention, and enthuſiaſm; and though I 
will nor pretend to affirm that Genius cannot exiſt 
whenever a remarkable deficiency or diſproportion 
appears in any of its component properties, yet I 
will venture to ſay, that Genius cannot exiſt where 
all theſe properties are not to be found in a certain 

/ degree. Imagination is unqueſtionably one of the 
nobleſt of the mental powers; and when the inyens 
tive faculty produces what has truth and beauty 

as well as novelty to recommend jt;: without doubt 
it muſt be acknowledged an infallible eriterion of 
Genius; but {till it has no excluſige right to aſſume 
to itſelf the appellation of Genius, which is a term 
of ſuch comprehenſive import, as to include within 
its juriſdiction all the rational and intellectual 
powers. There is, in fact, no one intellectual qua» 
lity; which, if it ariſes to a certain height of excel · 
lence, may not be conſidered as a characteriſtic of 


gn for there is ſuch an intimate connection 
: J between 


. 
r, , — wo crea 
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between the different mental powers, owers, that if any 


qualities, though perhaps in a great degree uncul · 


tivated or neglected, are alſo naturally excellent. 


That quick diſcernment of beauty, and ardent 
admiration of it, for inſtance, which we denominate 
taſte, implies ſuch a degree of intellectual vigour 
and excellence, that it may very properly be 
regarded as a characteriſtic of Genius; though, 
abſtractedly conſidered, it has often and very 
juſtjy been oppoſed to Invention, which is another 
and a higher mark of Genius, and which, theres 
fore, has often been confounded with Genius. 
Thus Voltaire obſerves, that “ Shakeſpeare has 
Genius, and Addiſon taſte; between which, 
„ however,“ fays he, there is an immenſe inter. 
% val.“ If by Genius we underſtand Invention, 


there is indeed a very wide interval between the 


power of creating, and that of merely diſcerning 
beauties; and the former is, no doubt, a much 
more ſtriking and deciſive evidence of Genius 
than the latter: but taſte, though a weaker, may 

nevertheleſs be proper and ſatisfactory evidence 
of Genius; and experiencs ſufficienihj proves, that 
exquiſite delicacy" of taſte, or a ready and vigorous 
perception of beauty, is ſeldom found where inven. 
tion, or the faculty of producing new beauties, or 
diſeovering new truths, is entirely wanting; and it 
cannot exiſt but in 4 judgment, 
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ſingle quality riſes to uncommon excellence, there 
is a very ſtrong preſumption that the other mental 
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I ſhall no take the liberty to offer, as they 
occur, a few detached. ableryations, relative to che 
ſubject, And, ods 114 0 IOW} ng 

ed, As is the long, conteſted queſtion. bib, 
to the diſparity of Genius between, the two ſexes, 


which ſome writers, who have themſelves. but very 


lender pretenſions 10 Genius, have inſiſted; upon 
With great apparent exultation, I muſt frankly 
acknowledge, that I regard the claim of MAN co 
ſuperiority in this view, as wholly liberal, and 
void of any juſt foundation. There are two modes 
of compariſon, by which this queſtion may be 
brought to a ſhort iſſue. Firſt, if ve compare men 
and women, born in the loweſt ranks of life, and 


equally deſtitute of the advantages of education, I 


belicye it will be very generally allowed by ſuch as 
have viewed them with moſt attention, that women 


| of this claſs diſcoyer no inferiority of underſtanding 


to men of the ſame deſcription, Or, ſeeondlyz-if 
we compare women in the higher ſtations of life, 
whole minds haye been properly cultivated, ta men 


of the ſame rank, I believe the compariſon will be 


equally to the hanour of the female ſex. And to 
inſtitute any compariſon, where the advantages of 
eduration, are dert 20 are af aba fa 
would be too groſs and manifeſt a partiality 
Though Lord Cheſterfield, in order thatnothing 
might be wanting to exhibit his ſon to the world 
as a conſummate politician, informs him, as a pro- 
found ſecret, that women were in reality only 
children of a larger growth, and were * 
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countries, which have fo | a 
"Secondly, it may be obſerred that no learning, 
no experience, no application, will either 7 
or compenfate an original deficiency of "Genius | 
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| Poverty of Genius in reality becomes only'"the | - 
PN i ru by an artificial conjunction with 
in public life, if 
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meaſures: ſhould be adopted injurious or perhaps 
fatal to the intereſts af the community. Of the 
truth of this obſervation, Archbiſhop Laud, in 
the laſt century, and George Grenville and 
Lord North, in modern times, are egregious ex- 
amples. No man of penetration would have ven- 
tured to attempt ſo odious an innovation, and 
fraught with ſuch dangerous conſequences, as the 
American Stamp-Act; and ſtill leſs would a great 
Stateſman have adopted that wretched plan of 
which counteracted the beneficial effects 36 
its own conceſſions, by retaining and enforcing: a 
paltry duty as a mark of Sovereignty, when com- 


peiled to relinquiſh that hope of revenue for 


3ꝙ3ꝙ— it was ever en RY to en 


the claim. ne; * 


| DefeQ of Genius i is nikon the wan rid 
iſtic ef che twelve years adminiſtration of that un- 
fortunate Nobleman. From men of Genius only, 
though they will always be feared and hated by en- 
vious and little minds, can we eyer rationally expect 
any ſeaſonable, judicious, and well. conducted plans 
of improvement; the danger is, as ambition is ge- 
nerally the ruling paſſion of ſuch men, that they 
will be more ſolicitous to extend and perpetuate 
their own authority, than to promote the oa 


the intereſt and proſperity of the community. 


a well regulated monarchy, however, this 8 
is much leſs imminent than under a republican, 
and particularly à democratic form of governs 
ment. W to iH tay bars bn vos aged 

*871 165171 Thirdly, 
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— en to humble the pride of Ge- 
nius to conſider, that it is Hable to fall into the 


greateſt ſpeculative abſurdities. Genius, joined 


with extenſive power, and a'beneficent diſpoſition, 
can indeed ſcarcely fail to ſecure the happineſs, the 
eſteem, and the affection of mankind.” Rectitude 
of conduct in public life, depends much more upon 
a quick and almoſt intuitive diſcernment of proc 
priety, than upon long and complex trains of 
reaſoning; but in the cloſet, the man of Genius 
eee eee to loſe his pre- 
eminence. oy YE; BONN een 
Lidia ane th unequal tothe iviſtigacitar 
of truth, that a mind of the higheſt powers, which 
ventures to confide in its own ſuperiority, in 
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Truth ie bs be attained, e anus 
by ſo veak and imperteck a being as man, by 


patient, laborious, and attentive conſideration; by 
_ diveſting ourſelves of paſſion and prejudice, by 
cammencing our enquiries with doubt and diffi- 


dence, and by extending a candid and equal 


regard to the arguments on every ſide, and weigh- 
ing them in the balance of ſtn& and impartial 
juſtice. The man of Genius is frequentiy defi- 
cient in almoſt all theſe eſſential requiſites for the 
diſcovery of moral truth. Full of ardour and 
enthuſiaſm, and elate with the conſciouſneſs of 
ſyperior talents, he thinks it ſuperfluous to devote 
that portion of time and paticnee to the inyelti- 
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all arguments, but ſuch as have a 
tendency to confirm him in error; and his ſupe- 
riority of Genius only ſerves, by ſupplying him 
with+ endleſs fallacies, to plunge him deeper and 
deeper into the abyſſes of abfurdity and extra- 
vagance. This is a point long ago determined 
by a judge, whoſe knowledge of human nature 
F ſuppoſe no one will venture to call in queſtion” 


None are ſo ſurely caught when they are catch'd, 
A wit turn'd fool; folly, in wiſdom hatch'd, 
Hath wiſdom's, warranty, and the help of ſchool, 


e eee OED SOD # 
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e choight v er a 
Genius, entangled in abſurdity, an object of 
compaſſion, rather than of ridicule. To exult 
over an antagoniſt of this deſcription, is to tri- 
umph in the weakneſs of human nature. On 
« doit,” ſays the Marq. de Mirabeau, very ge- 
nerouſſy, une indulgence preſqu' illimitée aux 
2 hommes quand ils ont evidemment tort.?” 
Fourthly. 


+ On O, 5 gp 


Fourthly, It is a prevailing opinion, and I 


_ think it is an opinion founded on fact, that me- 
lancholy is a very frequent attendant on Genius, 
How is this to be accounted. for? Enthuſiaſm, or 
ardour of mind, is certainly a ſtriking characteriſtic 
of Genius: but this is a quality apparently incom- 
patible with melancholy, which deprives the mind. 
of every degree of force and vigour, and leaves it 
without any proper ſtimulus to action. The diff 
culty may perhaps be ſolved, by ſuppoſing dat 
enthuſiaſm is natural to Genius, and melancholy. 
only an accidental and adventitious quality. None 
are ſo liable to diſappointments in the world 2a 
men of Genius, and melancholy is the natural 
conſequence of diſappointment—Their feelings. 
too refined ;for their own happineſs, are wounded 
by neglect; ſometimes, perhaps, by inſult. Their 
taſte for beauty and order, is ſhocked by the ſcenes 


of folly, vice, and miſery, perpetually preſented to 


their view; the common concerns of life appear to 
chem flat, inſipid, and unintereſting. © They firſt 
grow weary of the world, and then of themſelves. 
The beſtremedy for this diſeaſe ofthe mind is religion; 
LI mean that religion which is founded on reaſon and 
on truth, and which inſpires a firm belief in the 
exiſtence of an infinitely powerful, wiſe, and bene- 
ficent Being; and a full perſuaſion, that the pre- 
ſent ſyſtem of things is, in all its parts, conſiſtent 
with the natural and moral perfections of its divine 
Author; and that the courſe of events is tending 
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religion, ſublimed by faith, and invigotated by 
hope, exacts from us, firſt, the deepeſt reyerence 
and gtatitude to God, and next, unbounded: love 
and benevolence to mankind. It informs us, that 
the great object of life ought to be the advance» | 
ment of human happineſs—A truly noble and ani» 
mating principle of action in itſelf; but how much 
more ſo, when we have ground to believe, that no 
effort directed to this end ſhall be finally loſt. No 
effort wholly loſt, perhaps, with reſpect to others; 
and as to ourſelves, we have a divine 
that even a cup of cold water, given in the true 
— . —— bee 7 0 
meet with cements. 60 it 1 
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ARIOUS and diſcordant wand been the 
opinions of critics and commentators, re- 
ſpecting this celebrated performance. / That it 
poſſeſſes a diſtinguiſhed ſhare of poetic excellence, 


none, however, I think, have yet ventured to | 


deny. Voltaire goes ſo far as to affirm, that to 
this Eflay Pope is indebted for that pre-eminence 


which he aſcribes to him, when compared with 
his illuſtrious predeceſſor, Dryden: but that Pope 


is actually entitled to this claim of ſuperiority, is 
at leaſt very problematical; and, if it was allowed, 
I ould imagine that the Rape of the Lock, the 
Epiltle of Eloiſe, the Eclogue of the Meſſiah, and 
ſome other pieces that might be mentioned, would 
generally be conſidered as affording a better foun- 
dation for this claim to reſt upon, than the Eſſay 
on Man; in which Poetry holds a ſubordinate 
place, and in which it is merely employed, though 
with the happieſt ſucceſs, to embelliſh and illuſtrate 
the moſt abſtruſe leſſons of philoſophy. Dryden, 
indeed, has, in his Hind and Panther, given us a 
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Not harſh and rugged, as dull fools ſuppoſe; 
But muſical as is Apollo's lute, 
And a perpetual feaſt of nectar d ſweets.” 


It is not my purpoſe, however, at preſent, to 
expatiate upon the poetical merits of this piece, 
but rather to enter into a critical, though conciſe, 
examination of its philoſophical principles. It is 
well known, that the general plan of this Effay was 
originally framed by Lord Bolingbroke; and it is 
univerſally believed, that Pope was ignorant of the 
ultimate, and, indeed, the obvious, tendency of 
His own arguments; and when he found that his 
principles were confidered as ſubverſive of reli. 
gion, he eagerly embraced the aſſiſtance of War- 
burton, who undertook the Herculean taſk of 
reſcuing them from that imputation. But, moſt 
undoubtedly, that ſyſtem of philoſophy which pro- 
feſſes to juſtify the ways of God to man, without 
mn recourſe to the doctrine of a future ſtate, 

_ muſt 


— 
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muſt ever be conſidered as in the higheſt degree 
inimical tos religion hoſe very nature and eſſence 
it is, to. direct our views beyond the narrow limits 
of the preſent ſcene of exiſtence” This is a point 
to6 evident to receive confirmation from any 
mine, not the utility, but the confftenty,* of 
theſe philoſophical principles; to aſcertain the 
value, and weigh the force of thoſe arguments, 
upon which this ſyſtem of naturaliſm is founded, 
and from whieh the Poet pretends to deduce this 
ultimate concluſion, that, e 


6 | en 
In ſpite of pride, in erring reaſon's ſpite, | A 
One truth is clear—whatever is, is right. ©, 


It D the eren opi- 
nions entertained of this celebrated Eflay, in this 
point of view, by writers of conſiderable abilities 
and knowledge; and who might reaſonably be. 
ſuppoſed well qualified to form a judgment af its 
real merits.. Dr. Johnſon, who is certainly a critic- 
of the higheſt order, in his Life of Pope, thus deli - 
vers his ſentiments upon the ſubject: This Eſſay 
«affords an egregious inſtance. of the predomi- 
ne the dazzling ſplendor of ima - 

„ gery, and the ſeductive powers of eloquence. 
4 Never were penury of knowledge, and vulgarity 
605 of ſentiment, ſo happily diſguiſed. The reader. 
feels his mind full, though he learns nothing; 
10 and when he meets it in its new array, no longer 
„ knows. the talk of his mother and his nurſe. 
* D d 1 Metaphyſical 
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„ Metaphyſical morality was, to Pope, a new 
* ſtudy; he, was: proud of his acquiſitions, and 
% ſuppoſing himſelf maſter of great ſecrets, was in 
«* haſte to teach what he had not learned.“ On 
the other hand, Dr. Warton, a-writer of acknow- 
ledged taſte and diſcernment, affirms, that The 
* Effay on Man is as cloſe a piece of argument, 
„admitting its principles, as perhaps can be found 
in verſe. It is hardly to be imagined how much 
«ſenſe, how much thinking, how much obſerva- 
tion, on human lite, is congenſed A 
«* ſmall compals.”* 

Perhaps theſe 8 * may be, 
in ſome degree, reconciled, by ſuppofing that 
the arguments of the Poet are, in themſelves, 
weak and futile, but that they are urged and 
illuſtrated with ability and addreſs. All the ſaga» 
city and penetration of Bolingbroke, adorned 
with all the art and elegance of Pope, and enforced 
by all the power of words, cannot transform dark - 
neſs into light, falſhood into n. or abſurdity 
into ſenſe. 

<«< Admitting its principles,” foys Dr. Warton, 
„ the Eſſay on Man is as cloſe a piece of argument 
% as can be found in verſe.” There is a ſenſe, 
undoubtedly, in which this mode of expreſſion 
conveys a juſt and definite idea; if we mean by it 
that the author advances crroneous poſtulata, but 
deduces juſt and legitimate concluſions from thoſe 
falſe principles, we may very properly ſay, that, admit- 
ting his principles, his argument is juſt: but this can- 


not 
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not be Dr. Warton's meaning; for the grand poſtu · 
latum advanced by Pope, that God is a Being poſ- 
ſefled of infinite perfections, is certainly a juſt prin. 
ciple; but he fails in his attempt to prove that the 
natural and moral phænomena of the univerſe are 
conſonant to the perfections of the divine nature: 
fo that I muſt confeſs I do not underſtand the pro- 
priety, or even the meaning, of this 'concefſion.,— 
Allow his reaſonings to be juſt, and then, without 
doubt, it muſt be allowed that he reaſons well: 
but ſuppoſe another critic, leſs complaiſant than 
Dr. Warton, ſhould object to his mode of induction; 
then, I preſume, it may juſtly be affirmed that he rea- 
ſons ill. In a word, if Dr. Warton means to com- 
pliment this Eday, as podefling an high degree of 
argumentative merit, I fear he is betrayed into this 
falſe judgment by the Poet's ſplendor of eloquence, 
and pomp of declamation: if, on the other hand, 
he means that the reaſonings of the Eſſay are 
weak and inconcluſive, but that the Poet has ad- 
vantageouſly exhibited, and artfully embelliſhed 
them, then his -general idea of its merit coincides 
with that of Dr. Johnſon; and nothing can be 
objected to this deciſion, but its want of perſpi- 
cuity ; for at preſent we are apparently led to con- 
clude, that, in Dr. Warton's opinion, the Eſſay on 
Man is, and it is not, a good piece of argument. 
Mr. Pope, in this famous Eſſay, has undertaken 
the mighty taſk of vindicating the ways of God to 
Man, in compliance, as Lord Bolingbroke himfelf 
informs us, with the expreſs wiſh of his noble 
Dda friend 


friend. If we conſider the very dangerous ten- 
dency of the ſyſtem of philoſophy here inculcated, it 
may well be ſuſpected that the original deſign, on 
the part of Bolinghroke, was à deep and inſidious 


- one—Not that Pope has adopted thg Opinions of 


Bolingbroke in their full extent : he had too juſt 
a ſenſe of the importance of religion, and too much 
regard for the welfare of ſociety, not to reject them, 
when openly propoſed, with indignation - But they 
came to him diſguiſed in ſo pleaſing a form, that it 
eannot be thought very wonderful that a man, who 
had little accuſtomed himſelf to metaphyſical diſ- 


quiſitions, ſhould be allured and deceived by fo 


fair and ſpecious a ſemblance. The object of Bo- 


. lingbroke was, doubtleſs, to explode the commonly 


received opinions relative to a future ſtate. There 
are two very different modes by which this may 
be attempted. The' firſt, which is Bolingbroke's 
own method, is to inſinuate, not only that the 
phyſical arguments, uſually alledged in proof of 
the ſoul's immortality, are wholly inconcluſive, 
but that the moral arguments, deduced from the 
conſideration of the moral attributes of the Deity, 
are equally deſtitute of ſolidity; becauſe thoſe 
attributes are themſelves deſtitute of ſatisſac- 
tory proof. The other method, which is that 


ſuggeſted by his Lordſhip to Pope, is to receive, 


as a fundamental principle, and as the baſis of 
farther inveſtigation, the truth of the divine attri - 


butes, natural and moral, and to aflirm that the 


plan of Providence, actually exhibited to our view, 
ſo far as it is capable of theing comprehended by 
| >, 


* 
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an conſonant to the perfections 
of the Divine Nature; and if ſo; we enn have no 


more reuſom to conclude that the preſent life is 


connected with a future ſtate, than on that more 


daring hypotheſis, which abſolutely denies the 


exiſterice' of thoſe perfections. To the firſt mode 


of reaſoning, which is, without doubt, of a nature 


much more ſubtle and perplexing thlan the latter, 
it may be anſwered, in a few words, that though 
a complete demonſtration of the infinity of the 
divine goodneſs is not to he attained, yet it is 
manifeſt, that good preponderates in the univerſe in 
a very great degree, and that the farther we carry 
our reſearches, the more numerous, and the more 
ſtriking, are the proofs we diſcover of benevolence, 
as well as of wiſdom and power. It is, therefore, 
fir to conclude, that beings of more exalted capa. 
city would form proportionably higher conceptions 
of the moral, as well as natural attributes of the 
Supreme Being; and that, as we have reaſon to 
believe his power and wiſdom to be infinite; not 
being able to conceive more illuſtrious diſplays of 
thoſe attributes, than the works of creation and 
providence” actually preſent to our view; ſo it is 
highly reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the attribute of 
| benevolence, if it exiſt at all, muſt exiſt in a man- 
ner analogous to the reſt; i. e. we ought to ſup- 
pole it to be infinite: but if, contrary to all the 
principles of analogy and good ſenſe, we ſhould 
admit a limitation of the principle of benevolence 
in the Divine Mind, for which no one can pretend 
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to aſſign any adequate, or even any poſſible 
cauſe, yet à degree of wiſdom, power, and bene - 


volence, far ſhort' of infinite, would lead us to 


expect, in ſome future period, another and a better 
ſtate of things, in which the diſorders and irregu- 
larities, ſo conſpicuous at preſent, and ſo incon- 
fiſtent with the wiſdom and goodneſs diſcoverable 
in the general conſtitution of the univerſe, may be 
redreſſed or rectified, and the ways of GOD to 
Man be finally and completely vindicated. 

Let us now proceed to conſider.” the ſecond. 


up poſition, or the hypotheſis actually embraced 


by Mr. Pope; according to which, the belief of a 


future ſtate inuſt be diſmiſſed from our creed, as 


entirely ſuperfluous; the general plan of Provi- 
dence admitting, as it ſeems, of a complete vindi- 


cation, independant of any DOT, or * 
tious notions of this kind. 


f 


138 


Say felt of Gop abore, or r Man da | 

1 What can we reaſon, but from what we know? . 
Of Man, what ſee we but his ſtation here, 

\  Fromwhich to reaſon, or to which refer ? 

Turo worlds unnumber'd tho' the Go'p be Brun, 


Art. 


Lis ours to trace him only in our own. 


He, who through vaſt immenſity can pierce, 
See worlds on worlds compoſe one univerſcg 
Obſerve how fyſtem into ſyſtem runs, 
What other planets circle other ſuns, 
What vary'd being peoples ev'ry ſtar, 
May tell why Heav'n has mage us as We are, Rte. 


We 


We cannot but feel ſome emotions of ſurprize, 


after the lofty language of the exordium, to ſee the | 


Poet ſo ſoon, abandon his grand deſign; and, 
inſtead of Mering à uindication of Prouidence, 
content himſelf with affirming, that a being en- 
dowed with powers far ſurpaſſing human capacity, 
might poſſibly be able to ſucceed in this arduous 
undertaking. For a vindication he now thinks 


It expedient to ſubſtitute an apology. 


1 Man! the.ceaſon would't thou find, 
. Why form d ſo weak, ſo little, and ſo blind? 
Firſt, if thou cauſt, the harder reaſon gueſs, 

Why form'd no weaker, blinder, and no leſs, Kc. 


— it is the height of ann 
and impiety to arraign the wiſdom and goodneſs 


of Divine Providence, in the formation of ſuch a 
creature as man; for, ſuppoſing a certain degree 


of happineſs imparted to a created and dependent 
being, how can that being have a right to claim, 
from its creator and benefaQor, a degree ot hap- 
pineſs ſuperior to that actually conferred? The 
abſurdity and extrayagauce of the claim are felf- 
evident: but the queſtion to be ſolved. is, whether, 
granting the exiſtence of ſuch an imperfect being, 
it is moſt conformable to our ideas of infinite 
wiſdom and ' goodneſs, to ſuppoſe that after a few 
revolutions of the ſun, he is to fink again into 
annihilation ? or, as he is formed with a capacity 
or unlimited improvement in moral and intellec- 
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tual excellence, that the preſent life is only pre- 
paratory to another ſtate of exiſtence, in which he 
may have ample ſcope to fulfill all the wiſe and 
beneficent purpoſes of his creation? Certainly, if 
we are at liberty to argue upon the hypothefis of a 
ſupreme ſuperintending intelligence, infinite in all 
perfections, the latter ſuppoſition muſt be, accord- 
ing to our ideas of wiſdom and goodneſs, far more 
honourable to the divine government, and there- 
fore more conſiſtent, and more probable, than the 
former; but concluſions of this nature, Mr. Pope 
does not attempt to draw; he ſatisfies himſelf with 
nen, N E 


1 ” 4 * 1 . 


Reſpecting Man, pena wrong we call, 
+ May, mult, be right, as relative to all. 


hs: indeed, inevitably reſults from the Wal 
perfection of the divine nature; but then it is a 
much more ſatisfactory mode of reaſoning, accord- 
ing to common apprehenſion, to ſay, that God is 
infinitely wiſe and good; and, therefore, we have 
reaſon to hope for a renovation of our exiſtence, 
becauſe it ſeems neceſſary to the completion of a 
plan of perfect wiſdom and benevolence, than to 
argue as Mr. Pope indirectly does, that although 
the Deity is poſſeſſed of infinite perfections, both 
natural and moral, we cannot thence infer the 
probability of a future ſtate of exiſtence, becauſe, 
however inexplicable or inconſiſtent with that in- 
Lr of perfection the preſent ſcene of things, 


independently 
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independently conſidered may appear to our 
bounded comprehenſion, it may, nay, muſt be 
right, conſidered as a' part of the univerſal ſyſtem. 
It muſt, indeed, be acknowledged that, admitting 
the moral as well as natural perfechions of the 
Deity to be infinite, we cannot abſolutely demon- 
ſtrate the reality of a future ſtate, becauſe our 
ignorance and inadequacy of comprehenſion, render 
it impoſſible for us poſitively to pronounce the total 
annihilation of the human race to be incompatible 
with even infinite wiſdom and goodneſs; but farely- 
it is incompatible with ſuch ideas of infinite wiſdom 
and goodneſs as the imperfeQtion of human jidws ' 
ledge will ſuffer us to attain; and therefore the 
dictates of natural reaſon direct us to 4 
concluſion; for, as Mr. Pope himſelf well ob- 
nfs om What can we reaſon e 


mn 
we know,” 
i * RR „ inne 


IE bamdlyakessy latina i ſoar” 
Wait the great teacher, Death ;; and God ad. 
What future blifs, he gives not the to know 
But gives that Hope to be thy bleſſing ewe uu le, 
Hope ſprings eternal in the human breaſt . 
Man never is, but always to be bleſt : | 
The foul, uneafy, and confin'd from of, 4 
Reſts on Ni yon ma 200 to . 


Aal; 
. 
asd 


In this ge Mr. Pope 1 Madel, thought 
proper, very inconſiſtently with the general tenor 
of his reaſoning, to refer us to a future ſtate for a 
ſolution of all our doubts and difficulties. Thoſe 

difficulties, 
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difficulties, viewed in the proper light, form indeed, 
of themſelves, a ſtrong preſumption of a future ſtate, 


from their apparent incongruity with the general 


25 plan of Providence; but Mr. Pope repreſents them 


as in no reſpect inconſiſtent with or derogatory to 
the natural or moral attributes of the Divinity, 
and as ſufficiently accounted for by our Wage to 
comprehend the perfect order eſtabliſhed by the 
great directing mind, thus ſuperſeding the ne- 
ceſſity of recurring to the obſolete ſolution of a 
future ſtate, which is an impertinent and idle pre- 
ſumption, if the preſent tranſitory ſcenes can be 
reconciled without any ſuch expedient to our ideas 
of the divine wiſdom, juſtice, and goodneſs; and 
throughout the whole Eſſay, Mr. Pope derives, 
from this great principle, no affiſtance in his 
attempts to vindicate the rectitude of the divine 
government. By a very ealy and compendious 
; proceſs, the Poet firſt takes it for granted, that 
the perfeQions of the Deity are infinite; and then 
takes it for granted, that the natural and moral 
phænomena of wth univerſe 2 be conſonant to 
n e g. 8. 


If rd or iy 3 1 not Hear ns deſign, 
Why then a Borgia, or a Catiline ? 
Who knows but he, whoſ e hand the lightning forms, 
Who heaves old Ocean, and who wings the ſtorms ; 
Pours fierce Ambition in a Cæſar's mind, 

Or turns young Ammon looſe to ſcourge mankind ? 


"Theſe 
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ment of which they form a part, diveſted of poetical- 
expreſſion and ornament, ſtands thus Objections 
are raiſed againſt the general order of Providence, 
from the conſideration of the prevalence of moral 
evil; but if we admit that the exiſtence of natural 
evil is conſiſtent, the exiſtence of moral evil cannot 


be inconſiſtent with" the dblalite pales a 


ſerve for both. God acts by general lava, and 
partial evil will neceſſarily reſult from the operation 
of thoſe laws, but partial evil is univerſe? good; 
and moral, as well as natural evil, may, by _ 
almighty power, be made ſubſervient to the moſt 
ſalutary and beneficent purpoſes.” It cannot be 
denied that the Poet ſo far reaſons right, /as his 
reaſoning tends to prove that the exiſtence of 

natural and the exiſtence of moral evil, are diffi- 
culties of the fame nature and magnitude; and 
whatever will ſerve for a ſolution of the one, will 
undoubtedly ſuffice for the ſolution of the other : 
but the grand difficulty ſtill remains unſolved by 
the Poet, Whence comes either?“ In anſwer to 
eng 5 ra 


Ae ee e Cheats 
Acts not by partial, but by gen val Jaws. | 


If the ſpeculatiſt aſks, < What makes all Nprbcal or 
moral ill? The Poet immediately replies, There 
deviates nature, ang here wanders will.” © „Pope, 

ſays 
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ſays Dr. Warton, here accounts for the intro- 
Auction of moral evil, from the abuſe of Man's 
free WI. This is the ſolid and ſcriptural ſolu. 
on of that grand and difficult queſtion which, 
in wvain, hath puzzled and bewildered: the ſpecu- 
latiſts of ſo many ages, 2% v0 Mans. It is 
evident, however, that neither the Poet nor Critic 
were actuated by the ſpirit of that celebrated 
antient, who, as it is ſaid, being informed, when 
4 child, that the heavens and earth roſe out of 
chaos, firſt diſcovered his genius for philoſophic 
inveſtigation by aſking, And chaos whence ?”? 
Why '1s/ nature ſuffered to deviate, or the will to 
wander? If the great end be general happineſs, 
and God be poſſeſſed of infinite power and wiſdom, 
we have a right to expect the accompliſhment of 
that end, by ſuch means as are adapted to produce 
effect, in the higheſt poſſible degree; and to 
aſſirm, that it is conſiſtent with infinite wiſdom to 
ſacrifice happineſs to a particular order of nature, 
or to a pretended freedom of agency, is to ſuppoſe 
it conſiſtent with infinite wiſdom to ſacrifice the 
end to the means, or that which alone poſſeſſes 
intrinſic value, to that which is valuable only as 
the means of attaining it; for nothing is really 
valuable but as it tends to produce happineſs. If, 
indeed, it could be demonſtrated, that partial evil 
is univerſal good, or that the general happineſs 
is ultimately promoted by a mixture of evil, 
it would certainly amount to a complete vindica- 
tion of the divine government; and this we know 
ta 
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to be actually the caſe, in very numerous and 
ſtriking inſtances daily offering themſelves to ou 


attention; but, however imperfect this ſolution 
may be deemed, if we conſine our obſervations 


to the preſent ſcene, upon the ſuppoſition of 


A future ſtate, the proſpect, to reaſon's eye, 
clears up apace, and we are able, through 
the miſts of ignorance. and prejudice, to diſcern, 
that purpoſes highly worthy of the Omnipotent 
Creator, are anſwered by the introduction of evil, 
natural and moral, into the univerſe; and let no 
one dare to indulge himſelf in the practice of 
immorality and vice. under the vain pretext that 
the vices and imperfections of men are compre- 
hended in the order of the univerſe; for it is 
equally true, and it can never be too deeply im. 
preſſed upon the mind, that the puniſhment of vice 


is alſo an eſſential 005 of ths: Wiſs een 


order *. 


Vaſt chain of being which from Gov began, 
Natures æthereal, human, angel, man, 
Beaſt, bird, ſiſh, inſect, what no eye can fee, 

No glaſs can reach; from Infinite to ther, 
From thee to Nothing. On ſuperior pow rs 


Were we to preſs, inferior might on nnd I 


Or in the full creation leave a void, 0 
Where, one ſtep broken, te pots ner 
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On reading the entire paſſage from whence 1 
have tranſcribed theſe beautiful lines, I wonder 
not that Pope ſhould have choſen to treat this 
abſtruſe ſubject in a poetical form; for it muſt be 
confeſſed, that in humble proſe this argument 
would make but_a very indifferent figure. To 
pretend to vindicate Providence in the formation 
of ſo imperfect a being as Man, by aſſerting, in 
direct terms, that if we had been advanced to an 
higher rank in the ſcale of creation, univerſal con- 
fuſion and [anarchy muſt have enſued, and the 
ſyſtem of which we conſtitute a part, muſt, like 
the baſeleſs fabric of a viſion, have inſtantly 
_ diffolved, could only have excited the deriſion of 
the atheiſtical gbjector ; and when he adds that 


The leaſt confuſion, but in one, not all 
That ſyſtem only, but the whole muſt fall. 
Let earth unbalanc d from her orbit fly, 
Planets and ſtars run lawleſs through the ſky : 
Let ruling Angels from their ſeats be hurl'd, 
Being on being wreck'd, and world on world: 
Heav'ns whole foundations to their centre nod, 
And Nature tremble to the throne of God. 
All this dread order break—for whom ? for thee ? 
Vile worm |-Oh madneſs ! pride! impiety |— 


he deviates into the wildeſt philoſophical rant, 
- though it is animated and ennobled by the higheſt 
poetical enthuſiaſm. 
\_ Ceaſe then, nor Order imperſection name; 
+ Our proper bliſs depends on what we blame, — 
Safe 


* 
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Safe in the hand of one diſpoling Pow'r, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. | 
Al Nature is but Art, unknown to thee ; 
All Chance, Direction, which thou can't ee 

All Diſcord, Harmony, nat underftood ; : 
All partial Evil, univerſal Good : | AID M 
And, ſpite of Pride, in erring Reaſon's ſpite, 2 

522 truth is clear, © Whatever is, is right. 


| 10 happy u i to. C in ibs 
general concluſion with Mr. Pope, though I 
cannot but think that he has deduced this grand 
truth from very weak and inadequate premiſes. 


It were an eaſy, but invidious taſk, to expoſe in a 


much greater variety of examples, the pernicious 
and dangerous tendency of the general arguments 


offered in this famous Eſſay, for the laudable | 


purpoſe of vindicating the honour and rectitude of 


God's moral government. Mr. Pope, as a moral 


philoſopher, is juſtly blameable for excluding that 
great principle of religion from his general ſyſtem, 
upon which the higheſt ſtreſs ought ever to be 
laid; and, without which, there is no effential 
or pratical difference between Deiſm and Atheiſm 
I mean the doctrine of a future ſtate. At the 
fame time I muſt do him rhe juſtice to acknow. 
ledge, that his Poem abounds with ſtriking and 
elevated reflections, admirably calculated to excite 


a ſpirit of rational and philoſophical devotion; and 


I entertain ſo favourable an opinion of his general 
character as to believe, with a firm aſſurance, 
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have tranſcribed theſe beautiful lines, I wonder 
not that Pope ſhould have choſen to treat this 
abſtruſe ſubject in a poetical form; for it muſt be 
confeſſed, that in humble proſe this argument 
would make but a very indifferent figure. To 
pretend to vindicate Providence in the formation 
of ſo imperfect a being as Man, by aſſerting, in 
direct terms, that if we had been advanced to an 
higher rank in the ſcale of creation, univerſal con- 
fuſion and anarchy muſt have enſued, and the 
ſyſtem of which we conſtitute a part, muſt, like 
the baſeleſs fabric of a viſion, have inſtantly 
_ diffolved, could only have excited the derifion of 
the atheiſtical objector ; and when he adds that 


The leaſt confuſion, but in one, not all 
That ſyſtem only, but the whole muſt fall. 
Let earth unbalanc d from her orbit fly, 
Planets and ſtars run lawleſs through the ſky : 
Let ruling Angels from their ſeats be hurl'd, 
Being on being wreck'd; and world on world: 
 Heav'ns. whole foundations to their centre nod, 
And Nature tremble to the throne of God. 
All this drcad order break—for whom ? for thee ? 
Vile worm 1—Ob madneſs I pride | impiety — 


he deviates into the wildeſt philoſophical rant, 
pps amy eee centre Mpc er... 
poetical enthuſiaſm. 


Ceaſe then, nor Order lnperfotion ne name; 
Our proper bliſs depends on what we blame, — 
, Safe 
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©" Safe in the hand of one diſpoling Pow'r, © 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. a4 

AM Nature is but Art, unknown to thee; 

All Chance, Direction, OR ITE ING; 
All Diſcord, Harmony, nat underſtood : | 
All partial Evil, univerſal Good: | wird] 
And, ſpite of Pride, in erring Reaſon's ſpite, 8 
One truth is clear, ( Whatever is, is right.” 


T em happy un loft to. coquiches in . 
general conclufion with Mr. Pope, though I 
cannot but think that he has deduced this grand 
truth from very weak and inadequate premiſes. 


It were an eaſy, but invidious taſk, to expoſe in a 


much greater variety of examples, the pernicious 
and dangerous tendency of the general arguments 


offered in this famous Eſſay, for the laudable 


purpoſe of vindicating the honour and rectitude of 


God's moral government. Mr. Pope, as a moral 


philoſopher, is juſtly blameable for excluding that 
great principle of religion from his general ſyſtem, 
upon which the higheſt ſtreſs ought ever to be 
laid; and, without which, there is no eſſential 
or practical difference between Deiſm and Atheiſm 


mean the doctrine of a future ſlate. At the 


fame time I muſt do him the juſtice to acknow- 
ledge, that his Poem abounds with ſtriking and 
elevated reflections, admirably calculated to excite 


a ſpirit of rational and philoſophical devotion; and 


I entertain ſo favourable an opinion of his general 
character as to believe, with a firm aſſurance, 
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that if he had really conceived this Eſſay to be 
injurious to the cauſe of religion and virtue, he 
would have diſdained to court any increaſe of 
poetical fame by its. publication; and, as on a 
former occaſion, with a noble * would 
have exclaimed 


Oh teach me, Heaven ! to ſcorn the guilty bays; 

Drive from my breaſt ſuch wretched luſt of praiſe: 
- - Unblemiſh'd let me live, or die unknown; 

Oh! grant an honeſt fame, or grant me none. 
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70 one who is actuated by a ſincere regard 
for truth, or love of virtue, can confider 
Cbriſtianity as an unintereſting ſubjeRt of ſpeculs 
tion or enquiry. - The evidence upon which this 
religion reſts I have already ſtated, and the objec- 
tions to which it is liable I have endeavoured” to 


obviate. I now propoſe to make a ſew general 


remarks upon the Genius and Spirit of this reli- 
gion, with reſpect to which it differs moſt eſſen- 
tially from all other religions which have ever ap- 
peared in the world. I ſhall inſtance in the fol- 
lowing particulars—its philanthropy, its =—_ 
city, and its rationality. 
| Ni. ue n r eee 
of unlimited benevolence. This ſpirit is, indeed, 
not ſo properly a part, or a diſtinguiſhing feature 
of Chriſtianity, as the ſum and ſubſtance of it. To- 
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« thy God with all thy ſoul, and thy neighb6ur 
as thyſelf,” depend both the law and the pro- 
phets. In ſhort, Chriſtianity alone, of all religions, 
has for its object the happineſs, preſent and future, 
of all mankind. So intimately blended is this ſpirit 
of beneyolence, with the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, and 
_ fo impradticable is it to eradicate from the mind 
the idea of this union, that, in the darkeſt ages of 
Popery, when Chriſtendom was ſunk in the loweſt 
abyſſes of ignorance arid error, when the demon of 
fanaticiſm ſeemed to preſide over the affairs of 
men, and. the moſt malignant and diabotical paſ- 
ons were conſacrated to the ſervice of religion, 
and were ſuppoſed. molt. effectually to recommend 
mankind to the divine favour, the ultimate ad- 
vancement of human happineſs was ſtill the avowed 
motive of thoſe actions, which were, in fact, moſt 
directly ſubverſive. of that end-. When the horrid 
notion was univerſally prevalent; that everlaſting 
miſery muſt he the inevitable lot of thoſe ho were 
not within the pale of the Catholic Church, it is no 
wonder that the maſk inhuman barbatities ſhould 
be practiſed, even by men of tempers naturally 
mild and gentle, in order to enforce the profeſſion 
of that ſyſtem. of faith, which promiſed, and which 
could alone enſure, future and eternal felicity, If 
the divine favour be inſeparably connected. with the 
belief of certain Tperulative opinions, and not with | 
the! practiſe of certain moral and religious. duties, 
it in doubtleſs a proof of the ligheſt regard for the 
m . to take every 
o 1 4 poſſible 
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poſſible method of diffuſing the knowledge and 
belief of thoſe, tenets, and of deterting,. dy whole- 
ſome ſeverities, any attempts to innovate upon that 


fyſtem, an entire and implicit acquieſeence in 


which is pronounced, by infallible authority, to be 
the ſole means of attaining to happineſs in a future 
ſtate, All virtue is founded on the baſis of utility; 
if, then, the torture, or even the deſtruction of the 
body, be neceſſary to the falvation of the ſoul, this 
laudable ;- and the rack, the ſtake, and the wheel, 
are all converted into the benign inſtruments of 
Chriſtian compaſion. If theſe are genuine deduce 
tions, with what horror ſhould we regard the prin- 


_ ciple from which they flow! I mean, that faich, 


unconnected with right temper and conduct, cam, 
in the remoteſt degree, tend to render us accepra- 
ble in the ſight of God. It is indeed, true, and 
the- Romiſh- church has, in a manner 

ſtriking, demonſtrated this truth, that faith, or 
right ſentiments, have a ſtric and inſeparable con- 
nection with virtue, or right conduct; but ſtill it 
mult be acknowledged; that faith is no further va- 


luable, than as it guides us to the love and practiſe 


of virtue; and that, to limit the divine favour to 
the belief of any ſet of ſpeculative principles, is to 
ſubvert the foundation of/morality, and to counter- 
act the obvious deſign of the Chriſtian revelation. 
Happily, the great end and object of that revela- 
tion begins to be better underſtood; and more gene. 


mme we ſhall, at ann 
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| demands that our own ultimate happineſs 
is to be attained only by promoting, as far as our 
. ſphere of action and influence extends, the happi- 
neſs of others; and that the general happineſs is 
moſt effectually promoted, by diffuſing. a ſpirit of 
univerſal charity, of 1 forbearance, and of 
humble piety. | 
But, Secondly, es remarkable charadter- 
iſtic of Chriſtianity, is its ſimplicity. To the utter 
confuſion of ſyſtems and ſyſtem-makers, and aſto- 
niſhing as the fact confeſſedly is, the great Founder 
of our religion left no records, or written memo- 
rials, reſpecling the end and object of his miſſion, 
for the information of poſterity. He lived a life of 
the moſt unexampled piety and devotion, of the 
moſt ardent and diſintereſted benevolence; he 
wrought numerous miracles in proof of the au- 
thenticity of his miſſion; he died upon the crols, 
agreeably to his own prediction, and roſe again the 
third day, triumphantly from the grave, and 
aſcended into heaven, from whence he will come 
again at the final diflolution of the world, in the 
fulneſs of divine power, to raiſe the dead to life, 
and to render to every man according to his works. 
Of theſe awful and momentous truths we are 
aſſured by evidence, the validity of which cannot 
be queſtioned, without adopting” principles utterly 
ſubverſive of the credit of all human teſtimony; 
and they contain the ſum and ſubſtance of the 
Chriſtian revelation. It was not, however, till a 
" pred interval of time had elapſed after the 
SVG . 4 death, 
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death, reſurrection, and aſcenifion of Chriſt, that 
any regular and authentic accounts were publiſhed 
of the principal events of his life, and tenets of 
his doctrine; and even then, not by any previous 
and expreſs commiſſion from him, but in order to 
gratify the anxious and laudable defire of the nu- 
merous proſelytes to this new religion, it appears 
that the evangelical hiſtories were at length com- 
piled. We have, indeed, other writings of apoſto- 
lical authority, which, invaluable as they 
juſtly be deemed, are, however, the Apocal 
excepted, all likewiſe of an occaſional nature, writ- 
ten at different times, to different ſocieties of 
Chriſtians, upon different emergencies. Nothing, 
therefore, but the prophecies contained in thoſe 
writings, together with a few paſſages, profeſſedly 
penned from immediate inſpiration, appear to be, 
{trialy ſpeaking, of divine authority. The epiſtles 
comprized in the ſcriptural canon, breathe, indeed, 
a truly chriſtian and evangelical ſpirit; they are, in 
every reſpect, worthy of the great and venerable 
characters to whom they are aſcribed ; but the 
writers certainly do not arrogate to themſelves that 
plenary degree of inſpiration, they do not exact that 
blind and implicit acquieſcence in their opinions, 
which is at preſent generally conceived eſſen- 
tial to the exerciſe of apoſtolical authority. The 
Chriſtian religion ſubſiſted long before St. Paul 
wrote his celebrated epiſtles; and it is doing Chriſ. 
tianity mighty wrong, to deduce from thoſe epiſtleg 
W ano8 ſyſtem of ſpeculative theology, and to 
| Ee 3 Nr 
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| pronounce that ſyſtem eſſential to Chebſijunity; It 


is plain, that in a variety of reſpecta, the apoſtles 
differed in opinion among themſelves, Are we 
to attempt the prepoſterous taſk of reconciling diſ- 
cordant and contradigory opinions, becauſe cach . 
opinion, ſeparately, may plead the ſanction of apo- 
ſtolical authority? For my own part, if it were 
proper, in ſuch a caſe, to range under the banners 
of any party, I ſhoald be tempted to exclaim, 
„Lam of Paul.” This great apoſtle, not only 
in the diſputed queſtions relative to circumciſion, | 
meat offered to idols, &c. but in his general views, 
and in every part of his conduct, diſcovers a libe- 
 rality-and comprehenſion of mind, to which the 
| other apoſiles appear comparatively ſtrangers. His 
ſtile is, indeed, harſh, abrupt, vehement, and highly 
rhetorical; but, with a proper allowance for the 
oriental magnificence of diction, which ſo remark- 
ably diſtinguiſhes the writings of this accompliſhed 
ſcholar of Gamaliel, even thoſe paſſages which ap- 
pear moſt hard to be underſtood, reſpeRing the 
dignity of Chriſt's nature, and the value of that ſa- 
criſice which he offered upon the crals, are perſectiy 
reconcileable with the more plain and ſimple repre- 
ſentations oſ the evangelical hiſtorians. 
But, Thirdly, Cloſely connected with the ſim- 
plicity of the Chriſtian religion, is its rationality. 
What, indeed, can be imagined more agreeable'to 
reaſon, than the grand and leading articles of the 
Chriſtian faith ?—That there exiſts one ſupreme 
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beirig and af happineſs; that the whole ſeries of 
events, conſequently, is under the guidance of un- 
erring Reſtitude and Waiſdom; that the preſent 
life is intended as u ſtate of trial and probation; 
and tut mankind, by progreſivye improvements in 
moral excellence, may render themſelves capable 
of participating in the refined: and; dpiritual 'plea- 
fures of a future ſtate ; that Chriſt was delegated 
from heaven, to aſcertain and to publith. this grand 
fact, reſpecting a connection between the ' prefent 
and à future ſtate of exiſtence; and that he will 
appear a ſecond time, to judge the world in righ- 
teouſneſs. Are theſe doctrines hard to be under- 
ſtood, or hard to be believed? They are nat, in» 
deed, truths which unaſhfted reaſon could ever de. 
monſtrate; therefore ſome perſans who. are the 
avowed enemies, ani, ſtrange as it may ſeen; 
athers, who are the avowed friends of Chriſtianity; 
have mot ſcrupled to aſſert, that the doctrines of . 
revelation are contrary to reaſon, or, in 

words, that they are irrational and ablurg : this 
charge, or this conceſſion, is, however, founded on 
a groſs and palpable ſophiſm. If, for a moment, 
we could ſuppoſe, that a Newton had never exiſted, 
and that the true ſyſtem of the univerſe had been 
diſcovered by ſupernatural illumination, 

that ſyſtem have been deemed irrational, | 
human reaſon would, in that caſe, have been un- 
equal to the diſcovery of the truths demonſtrated 
by that illuſtrious philoſopher ? Though plauſible, 
and, as it now appears, well-founded, conjectures 
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were formed, reſpecting the moral attributes, and 
moral government of the Deity, in the one caſe, and 
reſpectingthe trueſyſtemof the univerſe, inthe other, 

we could never have attained to moral certainty, 
as to the former, or to mathematical demonſtra- 
tion, as to the latter, without the aid of ſupernatu- 
ral illumination, or of ſuch a ſtupendous ſuperiority 
of genius, as fell ſcarcely ſhort of it. But are theſe 
diſcoveries, therefore, to be branded as irrational? 
Surely the diſgrace of irrationality can belong only 
to thoſe who are daring enough to advance, or 
weak enough to admit, ſo impudent and ground - 
leſs an accuſation. The truth is, that the doctrines 
of Chriſtianity were always agreeable to reaſon; 


i. e. to abſtract truth and rectitude, and were 
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always, probably, known to be ſo, by beings of a 
higher rank in the ſcale of creation than man. 
Nevertheleſs, before they were actually revealed, 
there was a ſenſe in which it might, without im- 
propriety, be {aid, that they were not agreeable to. 
reaſon ;' i. e. to human reaſon ; becauſe, in that 
| ſtate of fluftuation and uncertainty which ſubſiſted 
previous to the incarnation. of the Meſſiah, not- 
withſtanding ſome appearances to the contrary, the 

weight of evidence appeared, upon the whole, to pre- 
ponderate in favour of that gloomyhypotheſis, which 
pronounced death to be the total and final extinction 
of being. An elegant writer, whoſe religious opi- 
nions ſeem to be as extraordinary as his ſentiments 
reſpecting government, upon which I have elſe- 


where taken the liberty to animadvert, has, how- 
| bs 5k ever, 
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ever, thought proper to cehſure, without reſerve, 
and in a very high tone, thoſe pretended Chriſ- 
tians, as he pleaſes to tile them, who have the 
| preſumption to aſſert, and even, as he might have 
added, the aſſurance to demonſtrate, the reaſon- 
ableneſs of Chriſtianity.—“ To prove the reafon- 
& ableneſs of a revelation, is, in fact, to 
« it,” ſays this champion of revelation.” If this is 
admitted, it muſt be owned, that the credit of re- 
velation is, indeed, in a very critical and alarming 
ſtate; for, upon this ground, the only mode of 
proving it credible, is to prove it to be unreaſon- 
able; and, I preſume, arguing a fortiori, the 
more unreaſonable the more credible, till at laſt 
we ſhall happily 'arrive at that famous conclufion, 
which Mr. . doubtleſs will allow to be of 
itſelf a ground of aſſent, amounting to intuitive 
certainty. Credo © quia impoſſibile eſt. But 
as the Eſſay, in which the ſubject of rational Chriſ- 
tianity is diſcuſſed by Mr. -, is extremely 
curious, I ſhall take the liberty of ſelecting from it 
a few paſſages for the amuſement of the reader. 
He commences 'this entertaining diſquifition by 
complaining, that © ſeveral learned and ingenious 
5 writers have undertaken the-arduous'taſk of re- 
« yelation and reaſon 5 for which purpoſe they 
4 have; as he affirms, with inconſiderate raſſmeſs, 
+ expunged-every divine declaration which agrees 
«- not exattly with their own notions of truth and 
4 reQitude;z and this they have attempted by no 
"other means, than by abſurd explanations, or 
8 by 
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« by bold aſſertions that they are not there; as 
<« ſome: philoſophers have ventured to deny the 
« exiſtence of matter, for no other reaſon than 
< becauſe they find in it properties which they are 
„ unable to account for.“ To what- particular 
writers Mr. — alludes in this paragraph, I 
will not venture to form any conjecture; but who- 
ever they may be, 1 muſt beg leave to obſerve in 
their favour, that they ſeem, with caution bold; 
becauſe, when they begin with expunging theſe 
obnoxious paſſages, - they may, doubtleſs, very 
ſafely, as well as boldly, aſſert, that they are not 
there : but the very exiſtence of theſe paſſages is 
denied, it ſeems, upon the ſame principle on which 
ſome philoſophers have denied the exiſtence of 
matter, becauſe they find in it properties which 
they are unable to account for.” Now this is a 
reaſon which I will venture. to affinm, no philoſo- | 
pher or theologiſt ever thought of offering in his 
own yindication ; and the diſcovery of it, therefore, 
mult exhibit the uncommon ſagacity of Mr. 
in -a molt ſtriking point of view. Thoſe 
philoſophers-who call in queſtion the exiſtence of 
matter, think themſelves able to account for its 
phyſical properties, or for the actual phanomena 
of nature in another mode, which they deem more 
ſatisfactory, and leſs perplexing, than the com- 
monly received hypotheſis; and thoſe divines alſo, 
who have the preſumption to explain a controverted 
rage in a ſenſe e from the ſenſe of 
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MSc < find in it properties,” which they 
imagine themſelves better able to accoum for by 
adoptinga rational, chan an irrational interpretation; 
though Mr. may {till enjoy che ſatisfaction of 
chinking, that the irrational ſenſe bids faineſt for 
being the true ſenſe of the paſſage. Thus, con- 
tinues Mr, , „they have reduced Chris- 
tianity to a mere ſyſtem of ethics, and retain no 
„ part of it but the moral, which is in fa& no 
* charaReriſtic part of it at all; as this; though in 
* manner leſs perfect, makes a part of every re- 
„ ligion which has ever appeared in the world.“ 
That morality makes 2 part of every religion which 
has ever appeared in the world, is true; but then, 
the rational Chriſtian deems, with higher reverence 


between Pagan and Chriſtian' morality : but the 
principal ſtreſs is by the Rationaliſt placed on con- 
ſiderations, which do not appear even to have or- 
curred to Mr. ; 1 mean, on thoſe aweful 
ſanctions by which that pure and perfect ſyſtem of 
morality is guarded - ſanctions reſulting from the 
nature and attribates of the Deity, and that funda- 
mental, or, to uſe the expreſſion of Mr.. 
that charedtefiſtic part of een, 2 
trine of a future reſurrection. 

—— Mn Jomeddatfings 
us, © the faſhionable philoſophers were, for the mott 
part, Atheiſts, who aſcribed every -thirg to 
£ chance, fate, or neceſſity, excluſive of all arteli- 
1 Lhelequghty giants, wbotoughe 
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0 againſt heaven, being at length overthrown by 
«| the abſurdity of their own principles, and the 
„ ſuperior abilities of their adverſaries, retreated, 
* abbut the beginning of the preſent, to the more 
«© tenable fort of Deiſm; but here again, being 
«- frequently worſted, they at laſt took ſhelter un- 
«der the covert · way of rational Chriſtianity, where 
c they now make their ſtand, and attack revela- 
« tion with leſs odium and more ſucceſs, than from 
6 the open plaĩns of profeſſed Deiſm.“ This whole 
paragraph is penned with ſuch felicity of diction, 
that one cannot, without ſome degree of reluctance, 
remark,” that elegance of compoſition is its only 
merit; for it fo happens, that the faſhionable phi- 
loſophers of the laſt century were, for the moſt 
part; not Atheiſts, but Deiſts. It is well known, 
in particular, that Lord Herbert of Cherbury, the 
celebrated Harrington, Sir William Temple, Mr. 
Blount, Mr. Hobbes, and: Mr. Toland; were pro- 
feſſed Deiſts; and the inſinuation that, as Atheiſm 
gradually ſubſided into Deiſm, ſo Deiſm is at laſt 
abſorbed in à pretended converſion to rational 
Chriſtianity, is equally unfortunate; for open and 
avowed Deiſm is certainly at leaſt as prevalent now, 
as at any former period: and it is ſurely as bad a 
compliment to Chriſtianity itſelf, as to ſome of its 
moſt learned and reſpectable advocates, to ſuppoſe, 
as Mr. }—— evidently does, that all the attempts 
of thoſe able writers to defend and to demonſtrate 
the reaſonableneſs of it, are to be regarded as fo 
many poſitive proofs that they are not in earneſt. 
41 8 : It 
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It was formerly allowed to be no contemp» 
tible joke, to maintain with a face of gravity; that 
„ Chriſtianity is not founded on argument; but Mr. 
is now deſirous, for the honour of Chriſ. 
tianity, to turn the tables upon the author of that 
famous aſſertion ; and in future, it ſeems, it is to 
be conſidered as a mere exerciſe of pleaſantry to 
maintain, that Chriſtianity iz founded on argument. 
„ So adverſe, however, Mr. — informs us, it 
0 Chriſtianity to all the principles of human rea. 
« fon, that if brought before her tribunal, it muſt 
„ inevitably: be condemned by ſo incompetent 2 
« judge. If we give no credit to its divine autho- 
« rity, any attempt to reconcile them is uſeleſs; 
and if we believe it, preſumptuous in the higheſt 
degree. A revelation implies information of 
« ſomething which reaſon cannot diſcover, and 
therefore muſt be ſomething different from its 
« deductions, . or it would be no revelation? 
That any attempt to. reconcile reaſon and revela- 
tion, while we deny, the divine authority of the 
latter, muſt be ſuperfluous, is indeed ſelf-evident; 
but that ſuch an attempt, in thoſe who ac- 
knowledge the authority of revelation, is the 
higheſt preſumption, is an aſſertion which I ſhould 
have expected only from a Papiſt, pleading in de- 
fence of tranſubſtantiation: and it is a moſt con- 
temptible quibble, to pretend that the doctrines 
of revelation muſt neceſſarily be contrary to the 
dictates of reaſon, merely , becauſe. they contain 
(truths whe reaſon could not diſcover... The de. 
| ductions 
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ductium of reafon muſt be founded op ſuck evi 
dence'as we poſſeſs What can we reaſon but 
<« from what we know?” But there are truths of 
the higheſt importance, for which mankind, pre- 
vious to the promulgation of Chriſtianity, did not 
poſſeſs: ſatisfactor y evidence—clear and ſatisfactory 
proof, however, is now obtained; therefore it 
may juſtly! be affirmed, that ren which 
two thouſand years ago might be pronounced con- 
trary, are now perfectly conſonant, to the conelu- 
fions of reaſon. Nor is there, ſurely, ſo much of 
myſtery in this, as to puzzle any man of common 
ſenſe. It is plain, that in the former caſe; contra. 
riety to reaſon can only mean contrariety. to the 
light of reaſon; or, in other words, divinely excet. 
lent as the doctrines of the goſpel are, we werte 
not ſufficiently warranted, by the unaſſiſted light 
of. reaſon, to believe them to be true: but ſubſr. 
quent evidence having afcertained the truth of 
theſe doctrines, they may now be pronounced, in 
both ſenſes of the expreſſion, conſonant to reafon; 
for they are not only agreeable. to the law of rea- 
fon, i. c. to abſtract truth, wiſdom; and rectitude, 
but to the light of reaſon; which, by the aid of ad- 
ditional evidence, is happily enabled to diſcern 
that to be conformable to abſtract truth, which 
unaſſiſted rcaſon could only expreſs an unavailing 
with, an almoſt hopeleſs deſire, to find ſo. 
ſays Mr. — , the writers of the New Teſta- 
ment frequently declare, that the religion which 
neee e What, then, is this 
F „ © myſtery? 
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* myſtery? Not the moral precepts of the goſpel; 
for they are no more a myſtery than the-Ethies 
© of Ariſtotle, or the offices of Cicero: the my- 
« ſtery conſiſts alone in theſe very doctrines which 
© the-Rationaliſt explodes, becauſe" they diſagree 
« with the concluſions of his reaſon; that is, be- 
cauſe they are myſteries, as they ate avowed to 
be by thoſe who taught them.” It is true that 
the Chriſtian revelation is frequently ſtiled-a my- 
propriety, becauſe it contains doctrines which 
could never be diſcovered by the light of reaſon; 
but it is never affirmed, or intimated, that thoſe 
doctrines, when revealed, ſtill continue to be my. 
ſteries. The contrary is ſtrongly implied in the 
very paſſage quoted by Mr. , in ſupport of 
his aſſertion: Having made known to us, 
ſays St. Paul, © the myſtery of his will;” when the 
divine will was made known, it is evident it could 
no longer be deemed a myitery. Sothe fame apoſtle 
ſpeaksof the myſtery which was hid from agesand 
generations, but which is now made manifeſt;® - 
which be to be Chriſt in ua, 
* the hope of glory.“ Mr. . haweven, 
in his great zeal to eſtabliſn faith on the ruins-of 
reafon. labours to prove, though, happily, with 
very ill ſucceſs, that there is 2 real | 
between them. For inſtance, reaſon tells us, 
„ that a Creator, infinitely powerful and good, 
<«- could never permit any evil, natural ot moral, 
to have à place ia his works; becauſe his 
= | « goodneſs 
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<- goodneſs muſt induce him, and his power en- 
able him to- exclude them. Again, reaſon 
aſſures us that ſufferings, though they may be 
*juſt-paniſhments for paſt -crimes, and a means 
4 to prevent them for the future, can never be 
4 compenſations. for them; much leſs can the ſuf- 
„ ferings of one being atone: for the guilt of an- 
„ other.” As to the firſt inſtance, I deny that 
reaſon ever made any ſuch falſe declaration, as 
that a Creator, intinitely powerful and good, could 
never permit the exiſtence of evil natural or moral. 
Whatever may be the degree of happineſs imparted 
to finite beings, it muſt neceſſarily be finite ;'and a 
ſyſtem in which a mixture of evil is combined 
vith a predominance of happineſs, is Juſt as eaſily 
reconcileable to infinite power and goodneſs, as a 
ſyſtem of pure and unnuxed happineſs inferior in 
kind or degree: and reaſon affords many argu- 
ments which render it highly probable, that happi- 
neſs is upon the whole moſt eſfectually promoted 
by the introduction of evil into the univerſe: ſo 
that reaſon and faith are by no means at variance, 
as Mr. ]J-— pretends, with reſpect to this 
point. And as to his ſecond inſtance, though I 
readily allow that reaſon aſſures us, the ſufferings 
of one being can never be compenſations for the 
crimes of another, I cannot admit any oppoſition 
between reaſon and revelation in this caſe; becauſe 
J cannot find a ſingle declaration in ſcripture which 
affirms the contrary. Reaſon and revelation con- 
cur, indeed, in aſſerting that the ſufferings of one 
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being may be the means of procuring or of com> 
municating happineſs to others; and the ſufferings 
and death of Chriſt afford a ſignal and ſtupendous 
inſtance of this remarkable truth -A truth; con- 
firmed by unvarying teſtimony and univerſal expe- 


Of all men who ate called Chriſtians, ſays 
Mr. , © the Rationaliſt ſeems to have leaſt 
©. pretence to that denomination; he is no leſs 
< adverſe to the Spirit than to the letter of this reli- 
« gion. The true Chriſtian is humble, teachable, 
« and diffident ; the Rationaliſt is-affuming, obſti- 
nate, and ſelf-fufhcient.” If theſe ate the 
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is indeed a very weighty and ſerious, accuſnion; 
it is not only blameable, but highly criminal; and 
without the ſtrongeſt evidence, ſhould not be 
imputed to any man. But upon what grounds 
does Mr. charge that claſs of Chriſtians 
with infincerity, whoſe boaſt and happineſs it is 
to believe the religion of Chriſt to be a reaſonable 
ſervice ? and ſome of whom have given proofs of 
their ſincerity, little ſhort of laying down their 
lives for the ſake of it. Who is this, then, that 
dares to uſurp the prerogative of GOD; and 
aſſumes, unauthorized, and unqualified, the office 
of judge and ſearcher of hearts?—Rafſh and in- 
conſiderate mortal! Know'ft thou not that thou 
muſt thyſelf ſtand at the ſame awful bar with 
thoſe whom thou haſt thus vilified, arraigned, 
and condemned? and when impleaded at that 
high tribunal, who ſhall tell thy audit? Want 
of candour and charity, is, in my apprehenſion, 
a crime of no leſs magnitude than want of ſince- 
rity; and he who ſcruples not to brand ſuch 
men as a jebb, a Lindſey, or a Prieſtley, with 
inſincerity, becauſe their ideas of Chriſtianity 
differ widely from his on, may be affured that 
he has imbibed but little of that divine Spirit 
of Chriſtian benevolence, without which, though 

he ſpeak with the tongue of men and of angels, 
gh he underſtand all myſteries, and all know- 
.ledge, though he have faith ſo that he could 
remove mountains, e he beſtow all his 
f | . os 
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goods to feed the poor, and even though he 
devote his body to the flames, to gain the glo- 
rious 'ctown of martyrdom, he has lived in 


vain, and all theſe fp id diſtinctions will 
profit him RS If 
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HERE are ſome truths which all mankind 
agree to regard as firſt principles; the clear- 

neſs and certainty of them are ſuch as preclude 
even the poſſibility of a doubt; and all attempts, 
therefore, to eſtabliſh or confirm them by argu- 
ment, are not only ſuperfluous, but abſurd” and 
Tidiculous ; and we laugh, without ſcruple, at the 
Philoſopher who gravely exclaims, Cogito ergo 
* ſum.” There are other truths of great magni- 
tade and importance, which cannot indeed pro- 
be ſtiled ſelf-evident ; for they are capable of 

ing oppoſed, and of being ſupported by argu- 
ment; but the arguments, on the one ſide, are ſo 
obvious and convincing, and on the other, ſo 
weak and futile, that candour itſelf cannot, with- 
out difficulty, believe the moſt ignorant and pre- 
judiced of mankind incapable of diſcerning the 
diſparity. The queſtion relating to the African 
Slave Trade, conſidered either in a civil or a 
moral view, may be adduced as an inſtance 
224 | exactly 
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exiMyin point. It is ſo flagrant and enormous x 
violation of the moſt ſrered and fundamental laws 
of juſtice and humanity, it ſo evidently ſets at 
defiance all thoſe obligations which reſult from 
tke mature of civil ſociety, and the unalterable 
principles of equitable and legitimate government, 
that one cannot, without aſtonifhment and in- 
dignation, view the neceſſity of entering into 4 
regular diſcuſſion of the queſtion, and of 
exhiviting a train of arguments, in order to prove 
this horrible traffic to be the height of moral and 
pdlitical depravity. The famous AbtE Terrai, 
Comptroller of the Finances in France, during 
the latter part of the reign of Lewis XV. on being 
informed that a certain miquitous meaſure, pro- 
poſed by him, was univerfally condemned as highly 
oppreſſive and unjuſt, replied coolly, © Who pre- 
«* tends that it is juſt?” This may be ſtiled the 
magrtanimity of villainy. That abandoned Miniſter 
at leaſt was not guilty of the crime of 
the ftandard of moral rectitude, and of endea- 
vouring to debaſe the ſentiments of mankind to a 
level with his own practice: but the advocates for 
the Slave Trade do not reft ſatisfied with practical 
villainy; they are ambitious of 
themſelves by a ſpeculative attachment to it. 
Rather than renounce an hypothefis which” they 
are intereſted to maintain, they would reverſe the 
general order of the univerſe, and the conſtitution 
of nature. They would fain perſuade us, that 
P 
Ff z the 
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the milk of human kindneſs ; and-that vice does. 
not conſiſt in cruelty, rapine, treachery, and 
violence. It is not my preſent purpoſe to enter 
expreſsly into the conſideration of thoſe arguments 
which demonſtrate the contrariety of this practice 
to the firſt and plaineſt principles of moral and 
political rectitude. They have been repeatedly 
urged, with, irreſiſtible force, by writers of diſ- 
tinguiſhed merit, in various recent publications. 
I mean to oſfer only a few remarks on the pleas 
which are uſually advanced in defence or extenua- 
tion of this outrage againſt the common rights of 
humanity. 
Firſt, It is alledged, that « the Negroes are an 
e inferior and ſubordinate race of men; and it is, 
therefore, allowable to treat them as ſuch, 
« without incurring the imputation of cruelty. and 
6 injuſtice.” What! to borrow the language of, 
Shylock, „ Hach not a Negroe ehe, hands, 
« organs, dimenſions, ſenſes, affections, paſſions? 
« fed with the fame food, hurt with the ſame. 
« weapons,  ſubje& to the ſame diſeaſes, healed 
6c by the ſame means, warmed and cooled by the 
« lame Winter and Summer that a Chriſtian is . 
Say, ye profound Philoſophers, ye enlightened 
Sages, who inhabit the ſhores, of Merſey and of 
Avon, by what medium of proof have you dil. 
covered and aſcertained the intellectual inferiority 
that, the inhabitants; a Allica are, at preſent, 
in a, tate of greater n with 
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vou; their high and mighty lords; yo who hold 
fo conſpicuous and: ſo honourable a rank amongſt 
rational and intelligent beings, than your anceſ- 
tors, the Ancient Britons, compared with the 
Romans of the Auguſtan age? But ſuppoſing this 
to be the caſe, their inferiority only gives them 
an additional claim to your indulgence and pro- 
tection. That the power implies the right of 
oppreſſion, is a diſcovery in political morality 
worthy of ſuch ſagatious and profound invelti. 
gators of the natural rights of "mankind, » as the 
Lockes; the Blaekſtones, and the nm 
trading to the coaſt of Guinea. Bren 

Secondly, The Slave Trade, mirabile dich, 
is gravely vindicated on the principles of huma- 
nity, as being highly beneficial to thoſe who are 
apparently the victims of it; for they are affirmed 
to be principally compoſed of priſoners of war, 
who would, in all probability, be ſlaughtered in 
cold blood, if their enemies were deprived of this 
more advantageous mode of diſpoſing of them. 
What! is it then the voice of humanity that we 
hear pleading in defence of a practice, the very 
idea of Which muſt excite, in every breaſt ſuſcep- 
tible of the feelings of humanity, amazement and 
horror! View yon veſſel, with ſails expanded, 
ploughing the deep. —Contemplate for a moment 
the ſcene which it exhibits. Within that recep- 
tacle of human miſery, are contained hundreds of 
beings, poſſeſſing paſſions and feelings congenial 
to 1 . them bereft of every enjoy - 

. | Ff4 ment 


ment which can render life a bleſſing; expoſed 
to __ n e . eee ea 2-016 
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BY Dire i is the tolling deeg — Kapu 79999 
Sending the fick, buſieſt from couch to couch; 
And over them trium ant Death his dart 

FShakes, but delays to ſtrike, tho* oft invok d 
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Is this hs ſcene which Rs delights to 
view, or is it a ſcene at which- the recoils and 
ſtands aghaſt? Let not then that ſacred name 
be profaned, and wreſted to purpoſes' abhorrent 
from its nature, — No; it is hypocriſy which 
affumes the garb of humanity, and “ which hides 
& the dagger underneath the gown.?? If a more 
ſpecific anſwer to this inſidious plea be required, 
let theſe pretended advocates for humanity be told 
that the wars, which croud their ſhips with Slaves, 
have chiefly originated, and will for ever be 
perpetuated, by the proſpect of advantage, which 
the fale of the priſoners affords. Let them be told, 
that amongſt the moſt favage and barbarous nations; 
the practice of indiſcriminate ſlaughter in cold blood 
never habitually obtained. But, at all events, if 
the perſonal happineſs or benefit of the Slave 1s, 
indeed, the primary object of the Slave Merchant, 
certainly thoſe philanthropiſts who. engage-in this 
traffic, from ſuch noble and generous motives, 
muſt conſider the previous conſent 'of the. Slave 
ay * . to _ validity to the 
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purchaſe : if, therefore, he quits his native country 
and chains, to enforce obedience and ſubmiſſion? 
But it is an inſult to common ſenſe” to purſue this 
argument farther. To devote to mifery and ruin, 
hecatombs of guiltleſs human victims, for the 
pretended. purpoſe of preventing ſome poſſible 
evil, or of obtaining ſome poſſible good, is, in a 
being fo limited in bis comprehenfion as man, a 
mode of conduct proceeding from the moſt im- 
pious preſumption,” or frantic folly, e 
\ Thirdly,” Another argument, of nearly the fame 
complexion with the former, is this, that thougly 
the forcible feizure of the Negroes is an act of 
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feelings with thoſe whoſe miſeries have, in thy 
eſtimation, degraded them almoſt below the con- 
dition of humanity. Regarding them as belonging 
to the brutal, rather than the intelligent creation, 
perhaps, in the exceſs of your goodnels, you per. 
mit them ſuch accommodations as nature, thus 
deplorably degraded, may require. Lou hear, 
indeed, the noiſe of the/laſh reſounding in your 
ears, accompanied with the groans and ſhrieks of 
che wretched ſufferers; but this diſturbs not your 
repoſe; for you too well know the utility, nay, 
what you ſtile the neceſſity of employing it; and 
the hidden anguith of the heart, the complicated 
woe which bids deſiance to the power of language- 
the ſilent agony which pervades and overwhelms 
every faculty of the ſoul, eſcape your notice, or 
are thought unworthy of your attention: they are 
pronounced to be the effects of obſtinacy, of 
ſullenneſs, of malice, or revenge; and the whip 
muſt be applied in order to enforce ſome degree 
| of corporeal exertion; and by inflicting excru- 
_ ciating torture on the body, ſome relief, perhaps, 
is unintentionally afforded to the more dreadful 
torture of the mind. If, however, this is only 
rhetorical exaggeration; if it is indeed true, that 
a ſtate of ſlavery is a ſtate of happineſs; if thoſe 
who are ' originally reduced to this ſtate by 
violence, become eaſily and ſpeedily reconciled to 
it, let the Colonial Legiſlatures, merely for the 
ſatisfaction of the world, and for the complete 
ne of thoſe accuſations which fo deeply 
_ 
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affect their public character and conduct, enact a. 
law, that every Negroe, who declares hicafolf . | 
ſatisfied/ with his ſituation, ſhall not only be 
immediately emancipated, but conveyed back to 
his native country, at the public charge. This is: 
bringing the matter to a. fair iſſue 3 and, if none, 
or if only a ſmall proportion of thoſe to whom. this 
offer is made, think it deſerving of their accept - 
ance, then, and not till then, will I acknowledge 
the native of Africa to be a. being of a different 
and ſubordinate ſpecies to the man ho preſumes, 
to call himſelf his owner; then, and not till then, 
will I acknowledge that thoſe principles which we 
regard as the . baſis of the common rights of 
humanity, are, as to him, wholly inapplicable, 
and entirely void of any juſt foundation. ark 
Fourthly, It is farther alledged, in vindication 
of this deteſtable commerce, that, however great, | 
the ſufferings of the wretched Africans may be, 
they are fully, compenſated by the. ineſtimahle 
advantage of poſſeſſing, though ĩn a ſtate of ſlavery, 
the means of inſtruction in the principles of the 
true religion. From ignorant heathens they have 
an opportunity of becoming enlightened Chriſtiansz 
and llavery itſelf is ſaid to be a ſtate which 
Chriſtianity pronounces neither unlawful nor in. 
expedient. This argument I regard as an impious 
and cruel mockery. It is to add the higheſt inſult 
to the higheſt injury. Allowing this fable of con- 
verſion to be a fact, can it change the nature of 
08; 20s of Ta violence for which this pre-- 
tended 
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|  genided converſion is to atone? But the fact noto- 
riouſy is, that the planters are almoſt univerſally 
averſe to the converſion of their flaves. In con- 


fequence of the laudable and unremitted efforts of 
a few exalted characters, ſome proſelytes have 


|  indevd' been made; and great muſt be their 


aſtoniſhment, when they attained to a competent 
knowledge of Chriſtianity, to find the practice of 
Chriſtians ſo oppoſite to its dictates. Openly and 
avowedly to violate. all ſanctions, human and 
divine, for the purpoſe of converting heathens 
into Chriſtians, would be carrying fanaticiſm to 
the higheſt pitch of religious frenzy; and to 
pretend to act with that view, when we are wholly 
influenced by ſelf. intereſted motives, is the vileſt 
and moſt deteſtable ſpecies of hypocriſy. It is 
poſlible that heathens, in ſuch a caſe, may even- 
tually become Chriſtians ; but thoſe Chriſtians, 
who practice ſuch metholls of converſion, are 
themſelves in a ſtate infinitely worſe than hea- 
thenifm. As to the plea, that Chriſtianity does 
not condemn flavery as unlawful, it can never be 
- feriouffy urged, but by thoſe who are ſtrangers to 
the genius and fpirit of Chriſtianity. The ſublime 
objeck which that religion has in view, is the 
happineſs, preſent and future, of the whole human 
race: but it is to be remarked, that Chriſtianity 
only inculcates general principles, and leaves the 
application of them to our own underſtandings, 
which are indeed, when properly cultivated, fully 
adlequate to that purpoſe. Benevolence is the 


grand, 
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grand, the charaQeriſtic virtue of a Chriſtian 
but, there are a thouſand different modes of 
bringing that virtue into action, which are not 
diſtinctly ſpecified in the facred writing, We 
find, indeed, admirable directions for our condudt 
in a great variety of reſpects; but then 
directions reſulted from the occaſional application 
of thoſe general principles to particular caſes» 
according to the diſcretion of the ſeveral WrIters. 
There 1 is no proper limitation of berteyolence, as 
an actiye principle, but the impracticability of its 
farther extenſion; and if we, who ſo juith and 
highly venerate the characters and writings of the 
_ apoſtles, ſhould however be enabled, by means of 


that Wale Ag of light and knowledge which, in. 


ſome; reſpects, we undoubtedly, enjoy, to apply 
this grand principle to caſes which did not 
to them, we act in a manner perfectly conformable 
to the genius and ſpirit of Chriſtianity, though | 
the authority of a poſitive precept may be wan 
St. Paul, probably, had no idea of a ſtate-of Soil 
fociety, in which the ſpirit of liberty would 
operate to the total annihilation of the very con- 
dition of ſlavery. He contented himſelf, there- 
fore, with giving directions worthy of an apoſtle, 
for the religious conduct of maſters and ſervants, 
under actually exiſting circumſtances; but en- 
lightened Chriſtians i in the preſent age, well know 
that flayery may be, and in many Chriſtian 
countries has, in fact, been totally aboliſhed, not 
ene with, ſafety, but with real advantage $0 
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ſociety, and a great increaſe of the g general happi- 
neſs: they, therefore, juſtly r the ſtate 
itfelf as inconfiſtent with the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, 
though in peculiar circumſtances private Chrif- 
tians may, perhaps, juſtifiably acquieſce in a ſtate 
or things which it is not in the power of inllivi- 
duals t&* alter. But the evils attending the Slave 
Trade are of ä nature very different, and of a far 
greater magnitude than thoſe which neceſſarily 
Teſult from the mere condition of ſlavery. In no 
ſtatey of ſociety can a practice, involving in it 
Hrcumitances* of ſuch atrocious and enormous 
guilt, be conſidered as defenſible by any perſon 
whoſe underſtanding is not darkened by the tur- 
pitude of his heart; in whom not only the feelings 
of the moral fenſe are extinguiſhed, but, in this 
Inſtance at taſt, et ray even of common 
lente. 
Fifthly, The Slave Trade is ackended on the 
ground of political neceſſity. Many affect to 
commiſerate the unhappy condition of the poor 
Negroes, and to lament the continuance of a 
practice, which they allow to be founded on 
manifeſt injuſtice; but, however exceptionable 
the Slave Trade may be, in a moral view, the 
political neceſſity of the caſe, ſay they, render it 
"impoſſible to effect any eſſential alterations in a 
"ſtem now eſtabliſhed by the preſcription of ages. 
The Plantations in che Weſt Indies caii be culti- 
vated önly by Negtoes; the climate 4s fatal to Al 
, but African conſtitutions, and the labour ſuch as 
4 that 
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that hardy race of men only can ſupport but any 
regulations, for the purpoſe of preventing actual 
or poſſible abuſes, they profeſs themſelves anxious 
to adopt and to enforce. This is the language 
of thoſe who wiſh much to be virtuous, but more- 
to be rich; of thoſe who honour humanity with 
their lips, but whoſe hearts are ſtrangers to its 
divine influence. The political inconveniencies 
which may reſult from the abolition. of the Slave 
Trade, may indeed be plauſibly urged, as a motive 
for acting with proper caution and deliberation, 
as an argument againſt a precipitate annihilation 
of a commerce, which has been ſo long practiſed 
that its immediate and total ſuppreſſion might 
poſſibly be productive of greater evil than the 
continuance of it, for a limited time, under certain 
reſtrickions: but ſeriouſly to maintain tliat the 
moſt ſacred moral obligations ought to be ſuper. 
ſeded by mere 'politieal conſiderations, is an 
aſſertion the extravagance of which renders every 
attempt at confutation ſuperfluous. I ſhall, there- 
fore, content myſelf with | obſerving, that the 
dangers to be apprehended from the abolition of 
this infamous trafkc are not, by any means, ſo 
great as theſe intereſted politicians ſeem to imagine. 
- Numerous and well-authenticated facts inconteſ- 
tably- - demonſtrate that, with mild and indnlgent 
treatment, the pteſent number of Slaves in the 
Weſt-India Iſlands, might not only-be preſeryetl 

from diminution, but would admit of conſiderable 
'increaſe3> that ee reaſon to belive. that een 
— 4 grade | 
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a gradual emancipation of the Slaves would-be 
attended with mudh benefit to the planter; that 
the Quakers have actually made the experiment 
with ſucceſs; and that univerſal experience proves 
the ſoil of every country to be moſt advantageouſly 
improved and cultivated by the voluntary labour 
of the native inhabitants ; and could we even 
ſuppoſe the poſſibility of ſuch a dreadful calamity 
as the eventual riſe. of Muſcovado ſugars à few 
ſhillings in the hundred weight, in conſequence of 
the additional expence of culture, it is plain that 
neither the proprietor, the planter, or the mer- 
chant, have any juſt ground of alarm, for the loſs 
muſt neceflarily fall upon the public, ho, to 
their great honour, ſeem. perfectly well diſpoſed to 
Juſtain, with fortitude, whatever inconvenience 
may be incurred in conſequence of the annihila- 
tion of a branch of commerce now become the 
object of public execration. As to any regala- 
tions which, may be propoſed, in ordet to eſſect a 
reformation of the abuſes attending this com- 
merce, it is obvious to reply, that the trade iiſelf 
is an abuſe, the moſt enormous of all abuſes, the 
moſt atrocious of all crimes. To enact a law, 
therefore, for regulating, i. e. for eſtabliſhing the 
Slave Trade, and for preventing the abuſes attend- 
ing it, would be an abſurdity- in morals and in 
legiſlation, as monſtrous as to paſs an act, autho- 
rizing theft, . murder, and adultery, adding at the 
ama time, certain proviſions to obviate the abuſes 
E Might poſſibly attend the habitual 9 
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of thoſe practices. This is a caſe which diſdains 
all offers of conceſſion, all attempts at amicabte 
accommodation. In fact, what object of importance 
could be gained by any ſyſtem of commercial regu- 
lation which the warmeſt advocates of theſe devoted 
victims could deviſe? Would they not ſtill be 
infamouſly robbed of all that can ſoothe and com- 
penſate the cares and forrows of life? Would they 
not ſtill be doomed to ſuffer, in a foreign land, all 
that the rage and malice of the petty deſpots, 
vhoſe property they become, may prompt them 
to inflict? The world is not their friend, nor 
« the world's law;” nor, indeed, is it poſſible 
that any law ſhould be effectual for the protection 
of thoſe who are utterly deſtitute of the proper 


means of enforcing it. 


Laſtly, it is urged, that the abolition of this F 
traffic would deprive of the means of ſubſiſtence, 
à numerous body of artizans and manufacturers, 


who are now employed in fabricating thoſe articles 


of commerce. which are exported to Africa, for 


the purchaſe of the Slaves annually imported into 
the "Colonies. In our attempts to relieve one 
ſpecies of diſtreſs, we ſhould undoubtedly endea- 
vour to guard, as much as poſſible, againſt the 
creation of another; and of this argument I 
allow the weight, as tending to evince the im- 
policy of an immediate and unconditional abolition 
of the Slave Trade; and it is in vain to expect 
that, upon the principles of natural juſtice alone, 
this queſtion will be decided. If, however, 

Gg a plan 
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a plan was framed, and it would not, ſurely, be 
very difficult to devife à plan, for the g 
extinction of this horrid commerce, the ſuper- 
numerary artizans and manufacturers at home, 
would have leiſure and opportunity to apply 
themſelves by degrees to other kinds of employ- 
ment; and, if a wiſe and liberal ſyſtem of policy 
vas embraced, I doubt not but a trade to the 
Coaſt of Africa, far more extenfive and beneficial 
than the preſent, might be eſtabliſhed, on a much 
niore ſolid and permanent foundation. But 
are Tpeculatiotis into which 1 förbear td chter. 
Upon the whole, however, we may with con. 


fidence aſfirm, that regulations for the ſe of 
- obviating”' the political inconvenit which 
might reſult from the "abolition bf the Slate 
Trade, would do honour to the moſt tened 


Legillatüre; but a feeble attempt ts fatisfy the 

demands of 'honour and conſcience, by any pre- 
tended regulations, for the mere purpoſe of pre- 
venting or of rectifying the abuſes of that trade, 
which is itſelf the moſt flagrant of all ablliſes 
Which the annals of the world exhibit, would diſ- 
grace the underſtandings, and detract from the 
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T. the æra of the Revolution 15 o National 
'A Debt exiſted; i, e. no Debt borrowed on 
parliamentary ſecurity, for diſcharging the intereſt 
of national taxes were impoſed and mort- 
gaged. It is one of the moſt aſtoniſhing facts in 
all; the, records of hiſtory, that in the the century 
Which has, elapſed ſince that memorable event, a 
15 has been contracted by the Government of 
country,. which cannot be eſtimated at lefs 


Fi 5,4 hundred and fifty millions ſterling ;_a 
ſum, ſo yaſt, that it probably exceeds the whole 


aggregate value of the precious metals actually in 
circulation throughout all the kingdoms of the 


globe. A political phznomenon fo extraotdi- 


nary, could not fail to excite the attention, and 


employ the ſagacity, of the ableſt ſlateſmen and 


philoſophers, cloſely connected as it is with conſi- 


.derations of the utmoſt importance to the welfare, 
and even the exiſtence of the State. In oppoſi- 


tion, however, to the moſt confident predictions, 


and, indeed, contrary to every apparently reaſon- 
Gg2- able 


A. 
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able ground of expectation, we find by experience; 
that the kingdom is not only capable of ſuſtaining 
the preſſure, of this immenſe load, but that it 
exhibits plain indications of internal vigour, and 
even of increaling wealth and proſperity. That 
there is a point, however, beyond which the accu- 
mulation. of the Public Debt muſt prove deſtruc- 
tive and fatal, cannot be doubted; and to this 
conviction we owe the late inſtitution of a 

fund for its gradual redemption. _ 
It is well known, that in the year 1716 Sir 
Robert Walpole eſtabliſhed a fund, diſtinguiſhed 
by the appellation of the Sinking Fund, which 
was appropriated, under the authority of Parlia- 
ment, to the ſole purpoſe of redeeming the Na- 
tional Debt, at that time amounting to about 
fifty millions. This Fund was formed by the 
teduction of the legal rate of intereſt, from fix to 
five per cept. aided by various ſurpluſſes, arifmg 
from the different duties and taxes impoſed for the 
payment of the iritereſts of particular loans. It is 
evident that a fund ſo conſtituted, if faithFully untl 
invariably applied to its original Jeftinativn, muſt 
be not only a fund 'cortinually incfeafing, but a. 
fund increafing with a perpetually accelerated ra- 
pidity; for not only the intereſts of the Tunis 
annually diſcharged by the original fund were to 
de regularly added to it, but. the interefts of the 
ſums diſcharged by thoſe intereſts, and fo on in 
progrefſion, ad infinitum; or, in other words, 
* een eee 
| proving . 
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r and as the public 
bt at that period bore an intereſt, of five per cent. 
a. very flight knowledge of figures will ſuffice to 
prove, that at the termination of a period of about 
fourteen years, the fund would be able to diſen- 
gage annuities equal to its own amount. Eſti- 
mating, therefore, the original fund at one million, 
at the end of fifty-ſix years it would be increaſed 
to no leſs than ſixteen millions; that is to fay, 
three, hundred millions of Debt, bearing five 
per cent, intereſt would, at the expiration of this 
term, be totally extinguiſhed. This is, indeed, 
amazing; but, as it admits of an eaſy demonſtra- 
tion, it cannot, at leaſt jt certainly ought not, to 
incur the reproach ſq often caſt on the airy 
dreams of ſpeculative politicians. / The. radical 
idea of this plan of redemption is, it muſt be 
owned, fo obvious and ſimple, that it is very 
eaſily conceivable even the Miniſter who "eſta. 
bliſhed it might not himſelf be fully ſenſible of its 
latent energies. When we conſider, however, the 
great abilities of Sir Robert Walpole as a Finan- 
cier, and his extenſive political knowledge, as 
well as the very able and maſterly manner in 
which the nature and powers of this fund were 
explained and defended by the miniſterial adyo- 
cates and writers of that time, it can ſcarcely be 
" imagined that Sir Robert Walpole was - himſelf 
the dupe. of thoſe deſpicable arguments, by which 
the Houſe of Commons was induced by him to 
ml to the total alienation. of the Sinking 

2 C83 Fund,. 
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Fund, in a Very few years after "its" firſt eltabiifh. 
ment, Thie true 'motives' which inflüenectd the 
conduct of that Miniſter, therefore, it may be pre- 
ſumed, Were the deſire of ayoiding the ödlum of 
impoſing new taxes, in order to provide for cur- 
rent ſervices during a time of profound peace; and 
a ſectet reludance in the Court, to leſſen the poli. 
ticat" influence "and ſecurity wich the reigning 
family was ſuppoſed, not without reaſbn; to de- 
rive from the exiſtence of à public Debt of ſuch 
maghttude. For almoſt half à century after the 
pra ice of alienation” commenced; the attempts 
mate to reſtore the Sinking Fund to its original 
Tate, were few and feeble; and, at lengeli, nat- 
withſtanditig che prodigious increaſe of the Na- 
tional Debt; in conſequence” of "the wars "termi. 
"nated by the treaties of Alx la Chapelle and Fon. 
Taldeblean, all ideas of its nature and efficacy ap- 
peared"t6 bé totally loſt; and the Whole nütien, 
ade in conteſts as diſgraceful to its reputa- 
tion s infüticüs to its intereſts; poſſeſſed neither 
leiſureè nör inchnation to direct its views to an 
obſekt, in compariſon of which the political eon- 
trovethies of the day appear egregiouſſy trifling and 
ridicitdus;”” At length, however, about tlie year 
1772, a private clergyman, not of the eſtabliſh. 
ment, once more awakened the attention of the 
reſlecting and intelligent part of the cottimunity, 
'by 4 moſt animated and mäſterly “ Appeal to 
"« the" Public on the Subjekt of the National 
Debt“ but though it was ſcarcely poſſible, by any 
522 3 
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exertion of human ability, to diſplay the ruinous 
tendency of the meaſures actually purſued, or the 
advantages attending the reſtoration of the origi- 
nal plan of Sir Robert Walpole, in a, more ſtrik- 
ing or convineing point of view, it did not im- 
mediately produce any very ſenſible effect. Every 
diſcuſſion relative to the management of the 
finances, was ſuppoſed, by the generality of perſons, 
to be involved in darkneſs and myſtery; and the 
noble Lord then at the helm of government, 
and in the zenith of his power and reputation, 
plfeRted to conſider the mathematical demonſtra- 
tions of Dr. Price, as the ingenious but Utopian 
ſpeculations of a viſionary writer; and not a ſingle 
advance was made. by Lord North, in the whole 
courſe of an adminiſtration of near thirtgen years, 
towards the re-eſtabliſhment of che great and ne- 
ceſſary plan of a permanent redemption. On the | 
contrary after the war with America commenced, 
the annual loans were invariably and avowedly 
negoeiated on the dangerous and deſperate princi- 
ple, that redemption was wholly impracticable; 
and in conformity to this maxim, in order to 
effect a triſſing ſaving in the artiele of intereſt, 
that Miniſter ſcrupled not to create an enormous 
addition of ſuperſluous capital. In the year 1781, 
for inſtanee, twelve millions. were bortowed, for 
which the publie paid preciſely five and an half per 
cent. intereſt. Had a capital heen created of twelve 
millions, at five per cent. and an annuity granted 
neee 
68 3 4 _ 
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evident, that wheneyer the Dabt came i into a regu- 
lar courſe of redemption, no more would be paid 
by the public than was actually received; and 
that the high rate of intereſt would alſo greatly 
accelerate. the progreſs / of redemption :' but the 
plan actually adopted by his Lordſhip, was to 
grant for every hundred pounds ſubſcribed, one 
hundred and fiſty pounds three per cent. and 
twenty-five pounds four per cent. capital ſtock 5 
ſo that a new capital of twenty-one. millions was 
created, when twelve millions only were actually 
paid into the Exchequer, Suppoſing the three 
per cents. therefore, in the courſe of redemption, 
to riſe to par, and under the adminiſtration of 
Mr. Pelham they roſe conſiderably above par, a 
premium of nine millions muſt be paid by the 
public for the loan of twelve. That a Britiſh 
Miniſter ſhould be found raſh and unadviſed 
enough to propoſe ſo extravagant and monſtrous 
a. plan, or that a Britiſh; Houſe of Commons 
ſhould be induced, by any arguments whatever, to 
give it the ſanction of their approbation, mult 
equally excite our aſtoniſhment. and indignation. 
Happily for the nation, and, indeed, for the world 
in general, a change of adminiſtration, ſoon .ſuc- 
ceeded, and after a«ſhort interval, Mr. Pitt was 
placed at the head of the finances; and; I moſt 
willingly. join in the general plaudit, which the 
integrity and ability diſplayed by him in the ma- 
nagement of them have ſo juſtly excited. In the 
7 Ra | 
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hich ſoon. paſſed into a law, for app = 
"* million - annually! to the redemption of the 
_ radically and eſſentially, the fame wich that firſt 
projected by Sir Robert Walpole, and revived by 
however, it differs, and, 1.think, appears'to much 
advantage in the companion. In the firſt place, 
the money appropriated to the purpoſe of redemp- 
tion, is regularly iſſued from the Exchequer, at 
ſtated times, and conſigned to the management of 
Commiſſioners, who are obliged by lau, upon the 
uſual transfer days, to employ it in the purchaſe 
of ſtock, agrreably to certain rules of proportion 
eſtabliſhed by the Act. Thus the Houſe of Com- 
mons hath, as it were, erected a barrier againſt its 
own: encroachments. The money once paid · into 
the hands of the Commiſſioners, becomes a kind 
of ſacred depoſit; and though the Legiſlature 
may, doubtleſs, by a new Act, diſcontinue the 
payments from the Exchequer, or even compel 
the Commilſioners to refund or alienate what Has 
been already - appropriated, vet this would be an 
effort of political violence, which could not fuil to 
excite a very general alarm, and a very powerful 
oppoſition; and a Miniſter who would not ſcruple 
to propoſe an alienation of 2 ſum, ſuch as — 
public -exigencies might happen to require, o 

which he had himſelf the cuſtody, and which pre- 
ſented every moment the moſt tempting oppor- 
tunities * ſeizure, n find W | 
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different» circumſtances when the "transfer. had 
been actually matle; and his purpoſe could not 
be effected, unleſs'a fund; ſolemuly appropriated 
to a ſervice of the higheſt 4 AR openly 
and publicly plundered. 
Another capital improvement of the ovigitial 
plan; conſiſts in che power - veſted in the Com- 
miſſioners to advance money, during war, by 
way of loan, on intereſt to the Government. This 
regulation, propoſed by Mr. Fox, is attended with 
a. double advantage—as it obviates the principal 
inducement to alienate the Sinking Fund, arifing 
from an urgent neceſſity for a ſupply of money, 
during a ſeaſon of public danger and: diſtreſs; and 
as it muſt have a powerful tendency to reſtrain the 
rate of intereſt on public loans within moderate 
und reaſonable bounds. Various other particu- 
lars, though of inferior importance, might be ſpe- 
ciſied, in which the plan of Mr. Pitt may juſtly 
claim a degree of merit ſuperior to that af his 
predeceſſor. Notwithſtanding, however, the very 
general approbation with which it was received, a 
moſt vehement attack was immediately made upon 
it, from a quarter whence ſo rude an affault could 
ſcarcely have been apprehended. The preſent 
Earl Stanhope, - a nobleman nearly allied to, 
and cloſely connected with, Mr. Pitt, on this oc- 
caſion entered the liſts againſt the Miniſter, armed 
% cap a pie,“ defying him, <a Poutrance,”” with 
the louring brow and menacing air of | a fieree 
and implacable combatant. Happily, being my- 
Aelf- placed beyond reach of the“ whiff and 


( wind ”" 
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ind“ ef dis Lordſhip's" fen ford, 1 am 
ths better enabled to obſerve and report the 
aſtoniſhing feats atchieved by this noble cham- 
pion!” Raillery apart, it müſt be bwned that his 
Lordſhip's firſt charge ſeems intended as a mere 
floutiſh, viz. That the Commiſhoners may, by 
means of the powers given them by this Bill, 
make large fortunes by gambling in the Public 
Funds. * As the Commiffohets,“ argues Lord 
Stanllope * mult certainly know in Which of the 
4 public Funds they mean to lay out the Free 
r revenue, they may previouſſy employ ſecret 
and unſuſpected Agents, to purchaſe as largely 
«as they think proper into that ſtock, which will 
« neceſſarily be raiſed by the conſequent appro- 
„ prjarion of the Public Money.“ But his Lotd- 
ſhip” ſeems not to recollect, that by this Bill 
the Commiſſioners are obliged to bring the Public 
Money to the Public Market in regular and equal 
portions; therefore no ſudden riſe can ever take 
place in any particular ſtock, in 'confequence of 
any vaſt or unexpected purchaſe; and as ti the 
gradual riſe whieh will doubtleſs be the necefſi 
conſequence of the gradual purchaſes of the 
Commiſſioners, it is evident, that if the whole 
produce of the Sinking Fund was applied to the 
redemption of any particular ftock, the riſe of 
every other ſtock would maintain an exa& pro- 
portion to the riſe of the ſtock fo redeemed ; as 
from obvious cauſes, the different Public Funds 
have always preſerved, and mult ever continue to 
1 preſerve, 
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erve, one common leyel. Diſmiſſing this ob, 
xefion, therefore, as trifling and, captious, let us 
proceed to the ſecond, which we Ghai find more 
deſerving of our , attention, viz. That this plan 
a not propaſe any converſion: of ſtock. ' © This 
p e plan fays his Lordſhip, is ſo contrived, 
that an enormous and unneceſſary expence will 
10 be incurred by the public, 1 in the redemption 
tc of the preſent three per cents. which alone 
5 form a; capital, of one. hundred and cighty-ſix 
« millions,” 
© Lord Stanhope here profeſſedly grounds his 
reaſonings upon the probability that the three per 
rente. will not be redeemed at an average lower 
than ninety. This, as a matter of probable con- 
| jecture, and as. a ſufficient baſis of argument, 
where certainty is unattainable, may, I think, be 
fairly admitted; and, in this caſe, the advantage 
af a general converſion of the three per cents. into 
four per cents. is manifeſt. If a hundred millions 
of three per cents, redeemable at ninety, could be 
converted into ſeventy-five millions of four her 

cent. redeemable at par, it is evident, that the 
ſum of ſiſteen millions would be ſaved to the 
public. This plan of converſion was firſt pro- 
poſed by Dr. Price, to the preſent Marquis of 
Lanſdowne, when Earl of Shelburne, and at the 
head of the Treaſuxy. It obtained the approbation 
of that Nobleman, who meant, had he continued 
in office, to have combined it with the plan 
formed for raifing the loan for the ſervice of the 
| $7.» 45-425 WR 
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yeat 1984, mi, however, liable to à vety ſeHous 
Wan viz. that the Stockholders will require 
ſo large a premium to induce them to convert, 
that the ſum neceffary to accompliſh the conver- 
fon, might be applied with more effect to the 
purpoſe of immediate redemption. - That ' this 
aſſertion, however, cannot reſt on any abſolute 
grounds of certainty, is evident ; becauſe, in order 
to aſcertain the advantage reſulting from ſuch 
converſion, the average rate of redemption muſt 
be previouſſy known. From a general inſpection 


of the preſent transfer prices, it appears, that the 


fum of two millions five hundred thoufand pounds, 


would be neceſſary to effect a converſion of one 
hundred millions of three per cents. into ſeventy- 
five millions of four per cents. Here then ariſes 
the queſtion, whether it would be moſt beneficial 


to the public, to employ this ſum in the redemp- 
tion of ſtock, or in the converſion of it. An 


annual fund of one million, employed in the 


redemption of ſeventy-five millions of four per 
cents. would liquidate the whole Debt in thirty-ſix 


years; but the ſame annual fund, aided by the 
Tum bf two milkions and an half, applied to the 
immediate purpoſe of redemption, in preference 


to converſion, in the ſpace of thirty-fix years 


would diſcharge only eighty-eight millions of three 


of redemption. A loſs of twelve millions, there- 
fore, would, at the end of that period, be ſüſtained 
by the public, * 


per cents. allowing ninety to be the average rate 


1 
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of two. millions and an half to the purpoſe of 
redemption, rather than of conyerſion, The truth, 
however, is, that it is not, in ke remoteſt degree, 
probable the groſs ſum of two five hundred 
_ thouſand. pounds will ever be applied either in 
the one way or the other. But a praticable lan, 
| doubtleſs, might be formed, by which a gradual 
progreſs might be made in the proceſs of con- 
verſion; and as the principal cauſe of the com. 
parative depreciation of the four per cento. is the 
apprehenſion of a reduction of intereſt, or 
redemption at par, the value of the new four per 
cents. might be conſiderably raiſed, and conſe- 
quently the expence attending the converſion 
conſiderably. leſſened, by enacting, that the new 
capital ſhould neither he redeemable, nor the 
intereſt reducible, till the old four per cents. were 
previouſly and entirely liquidated. Lord Stan- 
hope, indeed, propoſes a plan, according to which 
a general converſion of ſtock, would, as he pre- 
tends, take place, without ſubjecting the public to 
any extra expence. If ſo, the public are certainly 
under very great obligation to the noble Lord; 
but I apprehend, that few, words will, ſuffice. to 
expoſe the futility of his Lordſhip's pompous pro- 
ject. The inducement which Lord Stanhope holds 
out to the Proprietor of Stock, in lieu of à pre- 
mium, to engage him to convert, is [the Light of 
priority of redemption, and the ſinking fund is to 
de inviolably applied to the purpoſe. of redeeming 
un par, according to the 


order 
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order of time in which the converſion ſhall have 
been made. It is moſt certain, therefore, that as 
long as the three per cents. remain below ſeyenty- 
five, the Stockholders, who have intereſt ſufficient 
to procure early ſubſcriptions, would need neither 
arguments nor menaces, laviſh as his Lordſhip-is 
of both, to induce them to convert. But it is, at 
the ſame time, juſt as certain, that a Joſs would 
be ſuſtained by the public, exactiy equivalent to 
the difference between the actual transfer price of 
the ſtock ſo converted, and the ſum at which it is 
to be redeemed. But, if the three per cents. 
ſnould riſe above ſeventy-five, not all the eloquence 
of Demoſthenes, or Cicero, would prevail upon a 
ſingle Stockholder, obſtinate and inſenſible as 
they are, to convert his three per cents. into 
four per cents. unleſs a bonus was ſecured to him 
equal, at leaſt, to the difference between the 
market price and the price of redemption. .,A ' 
bonus the noble Lord himſelf allows to be, in 
theſe circumſtances, indiſpenſably neceſſary ; ands 
as priority of redemption is the grand allurement 
held out by this plan, the bonus muſt of courſe 
_ correſpond, or keep pace, with the advance of the 
original ſtock. If ninety, therefore, be, as his 
Lordſhip ſuppoſes, the average rate of redemption 
of the original ſtock, it follows; that a benut of 
fiſteen millions will be neceſſary, in order t 
procure a converſion of one hundred millions of 
three per cents. into ſeventy-five. milgjons of four 
per centi. or, in other words, the converſion-would 
be - 
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de merely nominal, and the ſame ſum would 
operate exactly in the ſame manner, if applied to 
the redemption of the three per cents. under their 
original denomination. His Lordſhip's project is, 
therefore, in part, abſurd and extravagant, and, 
in part, nugatory and ridiculous. u 
The third objection urged by Lord Stanhope, 
againſt the plan eſtabliſhed by Mr. Pitt, is, that 
no effectual means are provided to prevent an 
alienation of the fund from the purpoſe of redemp- 
tion. Now I acknowledge, and I have already 
mentioned it as one of the advantages attending 
Mr. Pitt's plan, that the moſt effectual means are, 
in my apprehenſion, provided, which human 
wiſdom can deviſe, to prevent any ſuch alienation. 
If Lord Stanhope can point out any means more 
effectual, the public would certainly deem them- 
ſelves ſtill more indebted to him, than even for his 
incomparable ſcheme for the. converſion of ſtock, 
free of all expence. The means actually propoſed 
by his Lordſhip; are, however, totally inadequate 
to the purpoſe. It muſt be confeſſed, indeed, 
that ſo far as his Lordſhip's plan participates of 
the nature of a contract, it would not be con- 
fidered by Parliament as alterable, but with the 
_ "concurrence of all the parties concerned; and, it 
is evident, that ſo long as the three per cents. ſhould 
continue below ſeventy-five, the conſent of thoſe 
Proprietors of the new four per cemt. who were 
in expectation of a ſpeedy redemption, could not 
be obtained. If any ſerious intention of alienation, 
* there- 
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thetefore, was entertained; a ſtop muſt previouſly 
be put to the proceſs of converſion, which could 
never be anticipated to any great degree, but 
under. circumſtances of enormous diſadvantage to 
che public. --But; whenever the three per cents. 
roſe above ſeventy-five, the proceſs of converſion _ 
would ceaſe of itſelf, unleſs the public voluntarily 
effered a bm, as an inducement to convert, 
which might be continued or with- held at plea- 
ſure. It is plain, therefore, that the Sinking 
Fund could never be incapahle of alienation for 
any conſiderable period of time; and for ſuch 
ume only as it was employed in operations of 
finance, - peculiarly pernicious, extravagant and 
abſurd. As Miniſters of State are often ſeverely 
_ cenſured without reaſon, it is both right and 
pleaſing to commend, when their public conduct 
has been really meritorious ; and 1 feel myſelf the 
more diſpoſed to beſtow that tribute of applauſe 
which Mr. Pitt, in the capacity of Miniſter of 
Finance, is fo juſtly entitled to claim, as it appears 
highly probable that he is now at the eve of a 
reſignation of his high offices. I cannot, however, 
avoid remarking, that the learned and excellent man, 
who firſt awakened the attention of the nation to 
this intereſting and important ſubject; the man, 
whoſe; ideas Mr. Pitt appears chiefly to have 
adopted and acted upon; the man, who fo ably 
and clearly explained the nature and powers of 
„ This Eſſay was written, and tranſmitted to the * 
„ | 
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the Sinking Fund, „ 
length ſucceſsfully, urged its re-eſtabliſhment, has 
had no mark of public approbation or diſtinction 
conferred upon him, though titles, places and 
penſions, have been profuſely laviſhed upon per- 
ſons, reſpecting whoſe public ſervices the public 
ſtill remain moſt profoundly ignorant. Ir has, 
indeed, been diſputed, whether patriotiſm is really 
a virtue: if it is not, at leaſt it muſt be allowed 
to bear a very ſtriking reſemblance to it, in one 
reſpect, viz, that by a refinement of ſentiment, 
ſo honourably - characteriſtic of the preſent age, 
ee HOI 
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